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BEFORE the next number of this 
magazine reaches our readers the 
national Republican convention will 
have met in Chicago, made its nom- 
inations and adjourned. June 16 is 
the date for the opening of the convention. 
Three weeks later the Democratic national 
convention will meet in Denver. On July 27 
the new National Independence party (com- 
posed of the Hearst followers) meets to in- 
augurate, in all probability, its first campaign 
as a separate party. Two Socialist parties, 
the Prohibition party and the People’s party 
will make the candidates in the field, by the 
close of July, seven in number. Public inter- 
est, of course, centers upon the conventions of 
the two old parties and especially, just now, 
upon the nearer of the two. As the time ap- 
proaches for the Chicago convention, a feel- 
ing of suspense, subdued but clearly discerni- 
ble, may be noted all over the country. The 
contest in that convention will not lie between 
Taft and any of the other men in the field 
against him. So far as the “allies” are con- 
cerned—Fairbanks, Knox, Hughes, Cannon, 
Foraker, La Follette—the secretary of war 
has a lead that puts them one and all out of 
the running. The vice-president is the only 
one of these “allies” that can boast of a solid 
delegation from his own state and any dele- 
gates from another state as well, and his out- 
side delegates are but a meager handful. 
There is practically no danger to Taft—bar- 
ring one of those flukes that must always be 
counted on as possible in politics—from any of 
the other candidates for the nomination. 








T HE danger to Taft is from another source. 

The “third-term” movement has been 
scotched, but not killed. Those who think 
the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt for an- 
other term is no longer a possibility to be 





reckoned with are forgetting the inflammable 
material of which political conventions are 
still composed. It is difficult to see what Mr. 
Roosevelt can do that he has not done to pre- 
vent such an occurrence. He has made and 
reiterated more than once his emphatic state- 
ment refusing to consider such a nomination 
“under any circumstances.” He has, still more, 
picked out his favorite candidate and gone to 
the limit of presidential propriety to secure his 
selection. He has manifested his displeasure 
in unmistakable ways upon those who persist- 
ed in agitating the third-term idea. He has 
announced his intention of going abroad for 
a sojourn of two years as soon as his present 
term expires. If what he has done has failed 
to avert the possibility of a renomination, it 
is difficult to see what he can now do to avert 
it. He is a very resourceful man and a mag- 
nificent fighter; but he has now to fight not 
against Parker or Bryan or Harriman or Mor- 
gan or Foraker; but against his own popular- 
ity, and in that sort of a contest who can say 
with assurance that he will win? There are 
prominent Republican leaders who are saying 
nothing publicly on the subject but who be- 
lieve to-day more than ever that Mr. Roose- 
velt will be compelled to accept another nom- 
ination. 





T HIS is the chance that gives to the coming 

convention an interest that would be 
otherwise quite moderate. We may be about 
to witness something unprecedented in all our 
political history—a nomination for the high- 
est office forced upon a man refusing it. And 
we may then see a man serving his third term 
(tho only his second elective term) in the White 
house. If Taft comes into the convention with 
a clear majority on the first ballot, as seems 
likely, there will then be practically no doubt 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s arrangements to hunt big 
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ALMOST THERE 
—Rogers in Harper’s Weekly. 


game in Central Africa in 1909 may be made 
with a confident heart. If the secretary fails 
of a majority on the first two or three ballots, 
then look out for a flash and an explosion. 
There will be about a thousand delegates, a 
thousand alternates, and about twelve thousand 
spectators in the convention hall when the 


READY FOR THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 
Morris in Spokane Spokesman Review, 


time comes. Anyone who has ever attended such 
a political gathering knows how surcharged 
with electricity it is. By the time the nomina- 
tions are reached, probably on the third day, the 
name of Roosevelt, in the speeches and the 
platform, will have aroused vociferous cheers 
for something like the hundredth time. The 
power of a cheer from 14,000 throats, even 
upon a political veteran, is something tremen- 
dous. Let as many as three ballots be taken 
without a result and the occasion will have 
arisen for some man to make himself and the 
scene a part of history. It will take but nine 
words to do it: “I place in nomination the 
name of Theodore Roosevelt.” We think the 
scene will not occur. We think the nomina- 
tion of William H. Taft will have been ef- 
fected by the time the third ballot has been 
taken. But if not, there may be such a stam- 
pede as will place Bryan’s famous cross-of- 
gold speech far in the background. 
* 
* * 


aege—e@ NE who reads the periodicals of the 
; (©) day with any diligence must have 
Mae been struck with a strange situation 
# that has developed within the last 
® year or two. There is a strong dis- 
position to deplore, in a general way, the ex- 
pansion of federal powers, and to censure 
those who can be charged with responsibility 
therefor; and there is, running side by side 
with this, an equally strong tendency to ap- 
prove each specific instance of such expansion. 
This strange situation has been particularly 
evident in Congress during the last few weeks. 
The historic enemies of federal aggrandize- 
ment are, of course, the Democrats. The 
leader of the Democrats in the House, John 
Sharp Williams, is in perfect accord with the 
traditions of his party when it comes to ex- 
pressing his views on the general subject. His 
speech on “Federal Usurpations” in Phila- 
delphia a few weeks ago was all that Thomas 
Jefferson could have asked. Yet it was Mr. 
Williams who led his party last month in fili- 
bustering tactics in the House, forcing seven 
hours to be spent in one day’s session in roll 
calls, for the avowed purpose of compelling 
Congress to favorable action on measures 
recommended by the President in his recent 
messages, “the heart and kernel of which,” 
according to the New York Times, “is an 
argument and plea for an extension of the 
federal power for the control of all corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate business.” 








Ts curious situation is becoming typical 
of present-day politics. Mr. Bryan is as 
eloquent and, presumably, as sincere as Mr. 
Williams in warning the country against “ fed- 
eral usurpation ”; yet when it comes to specific 
measures he has supported most of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations, accusing him of hav- 
ing “ stolen his clothes,” and on the subject of 
railways has gone farther than any other lead- 
er in declaring for government ownership and 
operation of all through lines. In his speech 
on this subject of federal powers, that created 
such a sensation over a year ago, Secretary 
Root pointed out the strong tendency toward 
the extension of federal powers, and laid the 
blame for it upon the failure of state legis- 
latures to do their full duty in remedying 
abuses. Since that time the state legislatures 
have distinguished themselves by their activity 
in dealing with the railroad situation by means 
of two-cent rate bills; and the chief opponents 
of federal expansion have been among the 
first to raise an outcry over this action of the 
states. There is hardly a man prominent in 
either of the leading parties that expresses 
himself in favor of this aggrandizement of 
federal authority. The men closest to President 
Roosevelt, Taft and Root and Burton, have 
publicly deplored it. So, for that matter, has 
the President. Yet all, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, seem to be swept in’a strong cur- 
rent against which they struggle and protest 
in vain. 


‘TH recent session of Congress has been 

a further illustration of this struggling. 
To all appearances it was the firm resolution 
of the Republican leaders to hold this session 
down to the passage of the appropriation bills, 
and little else was to be done. It was to be a 
do-nothing Congress, on the supposition that 
the country wants a rest from federal legisla- 
tion for the time being. That seemed, indeed, 
a very popular view of the situation. Every- 
body talked in favor of a rest. But the bank- 
ers were loud, nevertheless, on the needs of 
some sort of currency bill; the manufacturers 
have been growing almost violent over the 
necessity of tariff revision; the whole vast 
publishing interest, especially the daily papers, 
were urgent for immediate repeal of the tariff 
on wood-pulp; the labor interests were clamor- 
ous for new legislation on injunctions; the 
churches and temperance societies were yearn- 
ing for a new law on interstate shipments of 
liquor; and the railroads were insistent on an 


THE STRUGGLES OF CONGRESS 
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THE ETERNAL QUESTION 
(with apologies to C. D. Gibson) 
—Macauley in N. Y. World. 


amendment to the Sherman law that would 
give them a chance to make necessary trade 
agreements without violating the federal stat- 





THE SPIRIT OF NINETEEN-EIGHT 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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FOUR LADIES 


Copyright, 198, by Sweet, Minneapolis. — 
MRS. JOHN A JOHNSON 


utes. Everybody seemed to be talking in 
favor of a rest, and working strenuously to 
force action. 


HE President has a delicate ear for the 
rumblings of public sentiment. He 
proceeded to bombard the hesitant Congress 
with messages on all these topics. Up to the 
first of last month the bombardment seemed 


WHO ARE WATCHING 


POLITICS CLOSELY TO DETERMINE 


MRS. WILLIAM J. BRYAN 


to be in vain. The reception of his message 
April 27 appeared almost scandalous. The 
Senate had been in session eight hours when 
the message came, and but a few tired mem- 
bers were present. On motion of Senator 
Foraker, the body adjourned without receiving 
the message. When the message reached the 
lower House, that body was about to vote on 
a motion to adjourn, and, finding that no 
quorum was present, had closed the doors for 
a call of the roll. Speaker Cannon, in after- 
ward explaining what happened, said: “The 
rules do not provide for opening the doors 
until a quorum appears, and it was evident 
that when the roll call should disclose a 
quorum present it would also disclose that the 
House had voted to take a recess. It was 
evident that the message could not be re- 
ceived.” Accordingly the message was not 
received by either branch of Congress until the 
next day, long after the country had had it 
through the press. Moreover in the House, 
through a further parliamentary tangle, the 
message was not read by the clerk till near 
the close of the next day’s session. Even the 
New York Sun referred to this treatment as 
“unprecedented,” “scandalous,” and “ por- 
tentous.” 





THE DO-NOTHING PROGRAM SHATTERED 


WHERE THEY WILL LIVE FOR THE NEXT FOUR YEARS 


Copyright by E. Chickering, Boston. 
MRS. CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS 


HEN things began to happen. The mes- 

sage was sent April 27. It was received 
officially on April 28. All the newspapers told 
the story of the delayed reception that day and 
the day following. It is evident that Con- 
gressmen began to hear something drop from 
their constituents at once. On April 30 the 
newspaper correspondents at Washington were 
wiring their papers in this way: “ Speaker 
Cannon to-night made a sudden change of 


front on measures desired by President Roose-’ 


velt.” It seems that the Speaker was by that 
time facing an insurrection against the do- 
nothing policy. Congressman Sereno E. 
Payne, one of the House Steering Committee. 
introduced on that day an injunction bill in 
line with the President’s views. Townsend, 
of Michigan, was circulating among the mem- 
bers with a petition for a caucus on the other 
Roosevelt measures. In twenty-four hours the 
deadlock between the House and the Presi- 
dent was apparently broken. Forty or fifty 
Western Congressmen were by that time in a 
panic over their standing at home, and fear- 
ful about their chances of re-election. It was 
reported that the President would make no 
effort to aid any man for re-election who fur- 
ther yielded to the do-nothing program. More- 














MRS. WILLIAM H. TAFT 


over, leading newspapers all over the land 
were beginning to call energetically for action. 
“ There is a deep feeling now that the country 
has had enough of indiscriminate denunciation 
and of purely destructive criticism,” remarked 
the. conservative Philadelphia Ledger, “ but 
there is no reason why Congress should not 
frankly consider and pass the bills which are 
reasonable, and just as frankly refuse to pass 
the drastic measures of whose value there is 
grave and general doubt. Nine out of ten of 
the people of the country are with the Presi- 
dent in his desire that the Congress shall not 
make the difficulty of the problems before it 
an excuse for dodging them.” 


so" "HERE is plenty of time,” said the Balti- 
more American, “for them [the Con- 
gressmen] to save themselves, but there is only 


one way to do it. They must come around. 
Roosevelt is right and they are wrong. It may 
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SOME ONE IS LIABLE TO GET IMPATIENT 
WITH THAT MAN SOON 

—Des Moines Register and Leader. 





hurt their pride a bit to surrender, but they 
will feel better for it when they go before the 
voters for another term of office.” The Chicago 
Evening Post was singing the same tune: 
“The people now know that the lower house 
of the Congress of a democracy is in fact a 
vicious autocracy. They know, too, who the 
autocrats are. And the voters have never 


DOING STUNTS 
—Macauley in N. Y. World. 


been more able and willing to hold each poli- 
tical servant responsible for his own acts.” 
“Congress has dawdled and trimmed and re- 
belled openly,” joined in the Detroit News; 
“most of the matters urged by President 
Roosevelt remain untouched. But the house 
and senate majorities are not going te escape 
with the situation so easily. ‘Putting the 
cusses on record’ is one of the things that 
the President can do in artistic fashion.” All 
the Roosevelt papers and a good many that 
can not be included in such a classification, 
were by this time threatening and ejaculating. 
It was a repetition of what has been seen every 
year for the last three years. The effort to 
“curb the President” had again resulted in a 
sort of Congressional debacle. 
* 
* * 


BF the judgment of the New York 

Times is to be relied on, the most 
substantial benefit so far conferred 

upon the nation by Theodore 
Roosevelt, a benefit, indeed, “that 
would add luster to the name of Washington 
or Lincoln,” is that likely to come from his 
policy in regard to conserving the nation’s 
natural resources. The conference of gover- 
nors held in the White House a few days ago 
was an interesting occasion in itself and one 
that may prove of very far-reaching conse- 
quence. It was attended by forty-five gover- 
nors of states and territories, the first time 
in the nation’s history that the executive heads 
of the federal government and the executive 
heads of practically all the states of the Union 
have met together for the purpose of closer 
cooperation on non-partisan objects. The con- 
ference was held in the East Room, along one 
wall of which were mounted two of the larg- 
est maps ever made by mechanical process— 
one a map of the nation’s mineral resources, 
one of its various other resources such as for- 
ests and water power and irrigable lands. In 
addition to the governors, the presidents of 59 
important national organizations were present, 
a large number of advisers to the governors, 
and four special guests, namely: William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Andrew Carnegie, James J. Hill 
and John Mitchell. One other specially invited 
guest, Grover Cleveland, was unable to be 
present because of recent illness. In addition, 
at the dinner given Tuesday evening by the 
President, the justices of the Supreme Court 
were present as guests, also Secretaries Wil- 
son and Garfield, and the members of the In- 





THE RULER OF THE HOUSE 














Copyright, 1908, by Pach Bros., N. Y. 
HE HAS BEEN EXPLAINING WHAT HAPPENED TO THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The speaker of the House, Joseph G. Cannon, is held responsible for the fact that a message from 
the President was not read to the House until nearly twenty-four hours after it first arrived. He explains 
that a series ll arliamentary tangles, owing to the Democratic filibuster, was responsible; but some Wash- 
ington correspondents still think that it was the Speaker’s nerves that got into a tangle in the fret and 
strain of the closing weeks of the session. 
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THE EXECUTIVE HEAD OF THE REPU BLICAN 
PARTY 


Harry Stewart New, chairman of the National Re- 
publican Committee, was a captain in the Spanish- 
American war, and for years was publisher of a 
=— paper in Indianapolis. He is just verging on 
fifty. 


land Waterways Commission. To the con- 
structive mind of one member of that com- 
mission, Theodore Burton, of Ohio, is due the 
origin of the large scheme of national con- 
servation that has resulted in this conference. 
The conference itself was the President’s 
own idea. It may have grown out of a sug- 


SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR 
—Morris in Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


gestion made in a pamphlet two years ago, by 
William G. Jordan (a former editor of this 
magazine), for a regular assemblage of gov- 
ernors at stated intervals. 


“FE ACTS which I cannot gainsay,” said the 
President in his call for this conference, 
“force me to believe that the conservation of 
our natural resources is the most weighty 
question now before the people of the United 
States. If this is so, the proposed confer- 
ence, which is the first of its kind, will be 
among the most important gatherings in our 
history in its effect upon the welfare of all 
our people.” One item in the list of national 
assets which the conference was called on to 
conserve to the use of future generations is 
that of the water power in our navigable 
streams. On that very subject, the con- 
ference found the President and the Senate 
committee on commerce locking horns in a 
serious altercation over the constitutional 
powers of the federal government. A bill to 
allow the construction of a dam across the 
James river in Missouri was passed by Con- 
gresss recently and vetoed by the President. 
He gave warning in his veto message that 
he would sign no more bills of that sort un- 
less they “provide specifically for the right 
to fix and make a charge and for a definite 
limitation in time of the rights conferred.” 
A few days later another bill was sent to 
him allowing the construction of a dam 
across the Rainey river in Minnesota. An- 
other veto followed. Thereupon the Minne- 
sota congressmen and senators stood up as 
one man and vowed to block the way of the 
Newlands bill, creating a Deep Waterway 
Commission, unless the Rainey river is to be 
dammed. More formidable than this opposi- 
tion was that of the senate committee on 
commerce, which went exhaustively into the 
Supreme Court’s decisions and deduced this 
conclusion, to wit, that “the plan proposed by 
the President would deprive the States and 
their riparian owners of their rights in the 
use of the water of a navigable stream now 
vested in them by law, and would concentrate 
the entire disposal and control in the Federal 
government, a power which neither the 
states nor the riparian owners can, with jus- 
tice or safety, for a moment concede.” 


‘Tt was one tangle that the conference of 
governors was called upon to grapple with. 
Another was the preservation of our forests 
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OF OUR COUNTRY 











GOVERNOR HUGHES APPEALS TO THE PEOPLE 


In the special election in agree county of a state senator, the race track bills were the chief issue. 


and the Governor’s pleas to uphol 

some of the political bosses. 
by the cooperation of federal and state ac- 
tion. And another was the restoration of our 
waterways as arteries of trade. The pro- 
posed deep waterway down the Mississippi 
is but one feature of this part of the gen- 
eral project, a project rendered urgent by 
the inadequacy of our railways of late years 
to handle the traffic offered them and by the 
impossibility of their adding track and ter- 
minals and rolling stock sufficient to cope 
with the traffic of the years to come. And 
this, be it noted, is not by any means a con- 
dition peculiar to America. Traffic conges- 
tion is a world-wide characteristic of railroad 
development just now. There is scarcely a 
civilized nation without a waterway problem 
pressing for solution. Great Britain is as se- 
verely strained in this respect as we are. 
France and Germany owe their superiority to 
the new era of things on the continent of Eu- 
rope brought about by the Franco-Prussian 
war. France, seemingly crushed by her defeat 
in war and the burden of a huge indemnity, 
set to work to improve herself industrially. 
A commission was appointed to inquire into 
the railroad and other means of communica- 
tion. It found the canal system of the coun- 
try neglected, as the Philadelphia conference 
a few months ago found our own system 
an anachronism. Money was at once voted 
for improvements which have made France the 
only rival to Germany in the waterway sci- 
ence. Since 1814, occording to Herbert Quick, 
writing in The Reader Magazine, she has 
spent $750,000,000 for harbors and waterways. 


the constitution of the State were successful, much to the surprise of 


This in an area no larger than that of Texas. 
We have spent about $500,000,000 in the same 
length of time. 


BEFORE 1870 waterways in Germany lan- 
guished in as hopeless a condition as 
that which, according to President Roosevelt, 
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SHALL THE TORCH OF ANARCHY 
THE LIGHT OF LIBERTY? 
—Bushnell in the Cincinnati Times-Star. 
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has characterized them here. Within five years 
thereafter German public opinion was educated 
sufficiently to realize the necessity for large 
developments. This feeling was stimulated 
there as it is now stimulated here by dissatis- 
faction with the railroad rates. During the 
ten years between 1890 and 1899 inclusive 
Prussia spent $75,000,000 on inland waterways, 
chiefly upon the improvement of rivers. With- 
in the last few years a vast scheme, involving 
an expenditure of over $85,000,000, has been 
sanctioned by the Prussian administration. The 
effect of the recent careful development of 
natural and artificial waterways in Prussia 
and in other parts of Germany is apparent in 
the reduction of the cost of freight transporta- 
tion by about one half. The large number of 
river and canal boats and the increased utili- 
zation of the loading capacity have materially 
contributed to this reduction, according to 
recent official reports. Yet it is held abroad 
that waterways, as a rule, do not compete with 
railways. On the contrary, a canal is there 
considered complementary to a railway. By a 
natural process of adjustment, the railroads 
transport light and precious materials—speak- 
ing comparatively—while waterways are util- 
ized for ponderous and less costly merchan- 
dize in the exploitation of which rapidity of 


transit is a subordinate consideration. 
* 
A . 


UNE is something more than the 
month of roses, brides, college 
commencements and political con- 
ventions. It is also the month 
when the crops begin to move, 

when the winter wheat begins to bow its 
bearded head and when we all feel ready to 
sing with the poet—changing one of his words 
—that “the hand that swings the cradle is the 
hand that rules the world.” The panic which 
we had last fall was in many respects the most 
violent the country has ever experienced. 
The premium on currency lasted two months 
as against one month in 1893 and five weeks 
in 1873. The number of commercial failures 
and the defaulted liabilities, so statistical ex- 
perts tell us, “far exceeded” those of 1893, 
1873, or 1857,—a fact due in part, of course, 
to the much larger scale on which business is 
now done. How long it will take us to re- 
cover and get back again into our stride is a 
question that the farmer must answer, and 
the reply that he will begin to make about the 
middle of this month will be listened to eager- 
ly all around the globe. “The conditions in 
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the United States,” says Jacob H. Schiff, re- 
cently returning from Europe, “appear to be 
to a large extent the determining factor all 
over. Everywhere eyes are turned to this 


country, and it is felt that prosperity can no- 
where return until the United States has re- 
covered from the effects of the recent crisis.” 


Now it took four years to shake off the 

depressing effects of the panic in 1893, 
five years to shake off that of 1873, and two 
years to shake off that of 1857. Leroy Beau- 
lieu, the French economist, has predicted a de- 
pression this time lasting from eighteen 
months to two years. Most of our own in- 
dustrial leaders have been more optimistic 
than that. The resumption of business, un- 
der favorable auspices, by the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company and most of the other New 
York financial institutions that went into the 
hands of receivers six months ago; the fact 
that the greatest number of unemployed this 
year at any one time has been about one mil- 
lion, as compared with three millions in 1893, 
with a considerably smaller population; the 
further fact that the defaulted indebtedness 
the first three months of this year was but 
$2.52 out of each $1,000 of solvent payments 
through the clearing houses, as compared with 
$8.22 in 1893; the strong condition of our na- 
tional treasury, with a balance on hand of 
$250,000,000; the solid character of our cur- 
rency, which was arousing general distrust fif- 
teen years ago; the remarkable maintenance 
of prices in most branches of trade, the large 
over-subscription a few weeks ago for the 
four per cent. bonds issued by the Pennsylva- 
nia railway, and above all the very satisfactory 
crop reports—these things have given a rosy 
edge to the predictions made by most of our 
financial prophets, and furnished effective 
weapons to the National Prosperity Associa- 
tion organized out in St. Louis a few weeks 
ago for the purpose of applying the mind cure 
to hard times. 


USINESS conditions at the first of last 
month showed a falling off in volume of 

but fifteen to twenty-five per cent. below that 
of last year when it was booming beyond all 
precedent. In forecasting conditions for the 
second four months of this year, the editor 
of Dun’s Review, Henry C. Watson, pays spe- 
cial attention to three factors that call for 
consideration: (1) the crops; (2) the politi- 
cal conventions; (3) the possibility that the 
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usual midsummer dulness may be more pro- 
nounced than usual this year. But “there is 
no evidence of organic disease,” the spirit is 
not gone, there are countless plans for new un- 
dertakings, the revival is in sight and awaits 
only a propitious moment. By the close, of 
October the crops will be assured, in the fort- 
night following the results of the elections 
will be known, and settled financial weather 
may be looked for. There is nothing chroni- 
cally wrong with this sturdy young nation, we 
are assured. Our troubles are due to a sim- 
ple case of excess. Before an extended period 


has elapsed “all previous records of commer- 
cial activity in the United States will be far 
eclipsed,” and the signal for this will be given 
this year if the crops and the elections turn 
out all right. Mr. Watson sums up the under- 
lying conditions in the following words: 


“Tt may take a few months more than the 
optimist expects, but there is no doubt about the 
final resumption of record-breaking railway 
earnings, bank exchanges, freight tonnage, for- 
eign trade and all the statistical comparisons by 
which the prosperity of this wonderfully equipped 
nation is measured. Our mineral and agricultural 
wealth is a certainty, our manufacturing processes 
cannot be surpassed anywhere in the world; our 
people are not to be daunted by the most compli- 
cated engineering or financial problems. We have 
an area so vast that our entire population of 
87,000,000 could be concentrated in the single 
State of Texas, and each family of five persons 
would have ten acres. An agricultural yield aver- 
aging in value seven billion dollars yearly is 
secured without utilizing all the available terri- 
tory by any means, and the United States will 
not come to the concentrated farming methods of 
the Old World, for many generations. Even in 
the present period of readjustment there is little 
real suffering, the high prices of meat alone 
testifying to the fact that consumption is not 
materially curtailed.” 


* * 
aN ANOTHER few weeks Canada 
will be celebrating the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of her founda- 
tion. The presence of the heir to 
the British throne, the arrival of 
the Atlantic squadron of the British fleet, and 
the appearance of deputations from Australia, 
New Zealand, and all the daughter nations of 
the vast empire, are but a few of the imperial 
events fixed for next month. The participa- 
tion of a French squadron at the impending 
celebration is “a significant reminder ” to the 
Toronto Globe that France played a glorious 
part in the making of the Dominion, and that 
many of Canada’s foremost citizens, as Lord 
Strathcona observes in the widely signed peti- 
tion for a Wolfe and Montcalm memorial, 
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trace descent from another stock than the 
British. What promises to be the most con- 
spicuous commemoration of the founding of 
Quebec by Champlain three hundred years 
ago is the Canadian national movement to pur- 
chase the land comprised in the Heights of 
Abraham, which was the scene of the battle 
of 1759. Lord Strathcona has just come out 
in support of the project. An invitation to 
assist in the erection and acquisition of the 
memorial has recently been signed by five ex- 
Governor-Generals of Canada—the Duke of 
Argyll, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl 
of Derby, the Earl of Aberdeen, and the Earl 
of Minto. The Prince of Wales will person- 
ally deliver the sum collected in England to 
the Governor-General of Canada during the 
ceremonies of the next month. 


ESCENDANTS of the immortal General 
Wolfe have been invited to attend the 
ceremonies as guests. Lineal descendants of 
the Marquis de Montcalm are to be present 
as well, the spirit of the festivities being his- 
torical, and the pageantry having for its ob- 
ject a revival of the epoch it celebrates. Even 
Champlain’s astrolabe will be utilized. It 
was lost by the explorer in traversing a 
portage near the road from the Ottawa River 
to Muskrat Lake in 1613. Some thirty or 
forty years ago this lost astrolabe was found 
by workmen while digging in the vicinity. It 
is hoped to secure the loan of the astrolabe 
as part of the equipage of Champlain’s ship 
in the coming pageant. The pageant, which is 
to commemorate the birth of what the London 
Times calls the “ greatest of all the free na- 
tions which live their young and vigorous lives 
under the common flag,” must appeal deeply, 
it thinks, to all who have a spark of historic 
imagination. The story which it is to illus- 
trate abounds in picturesque and stirring in- 
cidents, “and it is to be held on classic ground 
and on an anniversary doubly memorable in 
the history of the world.” 


HE news that the Prince of Wales him- 
self is to visit Canada and attend the 
celebrations of the coming month has been 
hailed with enthusiasm throughout the Domin- 
ion. His Highness, as we are reminded by 
the Toronto Globe, has already seen much of 
the great empire over which in the natural 
order of events he may one day be called upon 
to rule. While still Duke of York he went out 
to Australia to open, on behalf of the King, 
the first parliament of the Commonwealth. 





THE BIG BATTLESHIPS 


‘ His visit to South Africa, on the way home, 
tho it took place at a trying time, deeply grati- 
fied the colonials in their troubles.” The sub- 
sequent tour of the Prince to India had a 
creat effect upon the imaginations of the popu- 
lation there. The presence of the North At- 
lantic squadron of the British fleet, the 
iespatch of French squadrons, and the ex- 
pected coming of ships of the United States 
Navy, will lend additional interest, and, as 
the London Times thinks, additional signifi- 
cance to the Prince’s necessarily brief stay in 
ie Dominion. “It is well that the flags of 
\Volfe and Montcalm should fly side by side 
t a time when their descendants are com- 
memorating the greatness of the nation, which 
ould not be what she is were not her debt to 
‘‘ngland and to France almost equa! in the 
past.” 


ys Yarsg proclamations and orders of the day, 
. it appears, are to be cried at the gates 
ind in the squares of the ancient city in a 
loud voice “and with the clangor of trum- 
pets,” by a group of heralds-at-arms escort- 
ing “the men of the two-fold Canadian na- 
tion.” The processions are to include, first, 
Jacques Cartier and the crews of his three 
historical vessels, with facsimiles of the 
Grand Hermine, the Petite Hermine, and the 
[E-merillon; and, second, a cavalcade represent- 
ing a formal visit by the Marquis de Tracy 
with his household and an escort of the Carig- 
nan-Silieres regiment. The spectacle is fur- 
thermore to include Montcalm and de Levis at 
the head of their regiments, properly cos- 
tumed; Wolfe and Murray, with their chief 
officers at the head of their regiments; Sala- 
berry with his three hundred Voltigeurs de 
Chateauguay, and nine allegorical cars repxe- 
senting the nine provinces of the Dominion. 
Probably, adds the writer in the London Morn- 
ing Post, who supplies these details on the 
authority of the master of the pageantry him- 
self, the good people of Dawson City will in- 
sist that a tenth car be added “to represent 
the Yukon Territory and its mighty marching 


Pactolus.” 
* 


* * 


=p) UROPE noted with amazement the 

4% reluctance of our Congress to au- 
thorize that military demonstration 

against the republic of Venezuela 

E which, to the way of thinking of 

the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung, would be “the 
highest title of President Roosevelt to the re- 
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spect of mankind.” In England the collapse 
of the scheme for an American war on 
Venezuela is disconcerting. The Venezuelan 
government took over the monopolies in salt 
and matches under circumstances that made 
the London Foreign Office remember that 
President Roosevelt is the policeman of the 
western hemisphere. President Castro had 
demonstrated some weeks prior to the latest 
of his crises that matches as now made in 
Venezuela are inferior in quality. The salt 
sold throughout the republic had synchron- 
ously lost its savor. He cancelled the con- 
tracts of the salt monopoly and the match 
monopoly. Two days after the abrogation 
of these franchises, President Castro person- 
ally inaugurated the state salt works and au- 
thorized a national match factory. The cor- 
porations thus affected engaged a famous 
Venezuelan lawyer to contest the case in 
court. In a few days more he had disap- 
peared, his office was under the supervision 
of the police and his brief in the case seques- 
trated. The British government has not de- 
cided what action it can take in these cases 
when the United States, the citizens of which 
are to some extent affected, refuses to stir. 
Mr. Root is said to have advised the Ameri- 
can corporations in Caracas not to waste 
money in suits that can only result in judg- 
ments to which President Castro would pay 


no attention. 
* 


* * 


OUR stalwart seamen lifted Admiral 

Evans from the train at Santa 

Clara, placed him in an invalid’s 

chair, and wheeled him to the 

wharf. Leaning on a crutch, he 
descended the steps to a launch, aided at every 
step by two of the seamen, and was whisked 
alongside his flagship, the Connecticut. A 
chair was lowered by ropes, and in anothet 
minute the commander of the greatest ect 
in American history was again on deck and 
again in command. That night the sixteen 
battleships let go their anchors off the outer 
lightship of the San Francisco harbor, and the 
next morning, just four months and twenty 
days out from Hampton Roads, the fleet 
steamed through the Golden Gate, the flagship 
passing between Point Bonita on the north and 
Point Lobos on the south just at twelve 
o'clock, while the guns of the Presidio, under 
the command of General Funston, boomed out 
their welcoming salute. The harbor was alive 
with pleasure craft, and the shores were black 


rarer Serene 
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THE FIRST LANDING ON AMERICAN SOIL 


This is where the battleship fleet began its triumphal march up the Californian coast to the sound of the 
booming of guns on the water and the popping of corks on land. 


with sightseers and gay with bunting. 
Stretched on cable wire either side of the tall 
ferry tower were the words “ Welcome to the 
Atlantic Fleet,” and on Telegraph Hill letters 
fifty feet high spelled out the single word 
“Welcome.” The Pacific fleet had by this 
time joined the Atlantic, and the combined 
fleets numbered forty-four ships, ranging in 
size from the 16,000-ton Connecticut to the 
164-ton torpedo-boat destroyer Fox. Every 
type of vessel in the navy except monitors 
was represented. And the real heroes of the 
fleet were the six little destroyers that had 
made the long trip almost without accident. 
In fact, not an accident of any consequence 
had marred the long journey of the fleet, tho 
in the gale encountered a few days before, the 


Illinois had broken her anchor chains, and 
drifted down upon the Alabama so close as 
to graze her, putting both ships in imminent 
peril for a time. 


the city itself, the streets were ablaze 
with the Stars and Stripes by day and fes- 
toons of electric lights by night. Market 


Street was a line of glory, with banners 
streaming from a continuous row of white 
poles fifty feet high and one hundred feet 


apart. Everywhere were the pictures. of 
Fighting Bob, about to end his active career— 
“The man who has lived more stories 
Than Zogbaum and I can invent” 


as Kipling wrote of him years ago. The next 
day the Admiral participated in his last official 





THE GREETING AT SAN DIEGO 


Officers and men were féted and cheered, and the jackies were invited into so many rea} homes to 
eat with the family that the saloons reaped a disappointing harvest. 





THE NEW ADMIRAL OF THE PACIFIC 
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THE BATTLESHIPS AT ANCHOR OUTSIDE THE GOLDEN GATE 


The Atlantic fleet was joined here by the Pacific fleet, the combined fleets having specimens of every 


type of vessel in our navy except monitors, 


function, the land parade, riding for miles in 
a carriage through a lane of cheering patriots. 
The strain was a little heavy upon him, fresh 
from the sanitarium, and the doctor forbade 
his taking part in the review of the fleet made 
the day following by the secretary of the 
navy, Victor H. Metcalf. But the trip through 
the Golden Gate and the land parade formed 
a fitting climax to the career of the last of 
our admirals whose service dates back to the 
Civil War. His temporary successor, Admiral 
Charles M. Thomas, is the first officer not 
engaged in that war to take command of a 
fleet. He graduated from Annapolis five 
months after Lee’s surrender. Evans preceded 
him just one year, and thus was in time to 


take part in a few of the final engagements, 
and to receive wounds at Fort Fisher that 
nearly ended him then and there. The recep- 
tion at San Francisco, which included a ten 
days’ program, was the finale of a series of 
festivities encountered by the fleet all along 
the California coast, at San Diego, Los An- 
geles, Santa Barbara, Monterey, Santa Cruz. 
The governors of six states were present in 
these closing scenes, and it is estimated that 
Over 300,000 visitors were brought into the 
metropolis of the Pacific to help along the 
tumult and the shouting. The whole trip has 
been a remarkable success in the display of the 
seagoing qualities of the ships and the sea- 
worthiness of officers and crews. But there 








Copyright, 1908, by W. E. Worden. 
ENTERING THE HARBOR OF SAN FRANCISCO e 


Just at noon the flagship Connecticut, with Admiral Evans again in command of the fleet, steamed 
through the Golden Gate saluted by the guns of the Presidio. 
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has been one fly in the ointment.. It was 
pointed out by Congressman Tawney, in the 
recent debate in Congress on the naval bill, 
when he referred to the “disgraceful spec- 
tacle” of American battleships aided by twen- 
ty-eight auxiliary vessels flying foreign flags! 


* * 


=UNE brings to official Berlin the 

f dread prospect of what, to the 
Suddeutsche Reichscorrespondenz, 
seems “the inevitable tariff war” 
: between Germany and the United 
States. The Imperial Chancellor himself has 
discussed this matter in one form and another 
many times with the leader of that agrarian 
group in the Reichstag whose anti-American- 
ism is deemed so rabid. The courtly Prince 
von Biilow is affirmed to have predicted that 
by the end of the coming month reciprocal 
trade between his country and our own will be 
based upon a new commercial ideal of tariff 
arbitration. Pending that consummation, the 
Prince, when interviewed regarding negotia- 
tions between Washington and Berlin, has tak- 
en refuge in terms of general signification. To 
use specific language would wear the appear- 
ance, he explains, of interference in the do- 
mestic affairs of a friendly nation. But what 
this delicacy of the Chancellor’s forbids him 
to say for himself, not a few French and Ger- 
man dailies have taken the trouble to surmise, 
predict and explain. The German Chancellor, 
the world is invited to note, realizes that by 
the end of July all the presidential candidates 
will have taken the field. He may have 
satisfied himself that one side, at least, 
will be reluctant to bedevil a situation suffi- 
ciently complicated with burning domestic is- 
sues by the injection of a tariff war with the 
most intellectual nation in the world. The 
Washington government, as Europe views the 
prospect, will find the tables turned. Many 
months ago, Count Schwerin, on behalf of the 
conservatives in the Reichstag, bitterly op- 
posed the present tariff arrangements between 
his country and our own. He described them 
as a humiliation of the German Empire. Their 
termination, he predicted, would witness: no 
change in the American attitude. But the 
Count is said to have overlooked the exigen- 
cies of a presidential election. 


NE of the factors in the approaching 
crisis—for the development of the sit- 
uation into one of exceptional difficulty is not 
doubted by the various foreign organs which 
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follow it—will unquestionably be the famous 
German tariff that went into effect on March 
1, 1906. The note of warning to our Congress, 
sounded at times impatiently, anon sullenly, is 
heard from German sources. Only the thoughts 
of the illustrious Berlin tariff expert, Ludwig 
Max Goldberger, writer of one of the most 
successful books on the United States that 
has appeared in recent years, “The Land of 
Boundless Possibilities,” are presented without 
petulance. He is something beyond a mere 
name, for he has sat upon important commis- 
sions which influenced the economic policy of 
the German government and will continue to 
do so, and he has praised American institu- 
tions to his countrymen at a time when that 
proceeding involved risk of misunderstanding. 
Following, therefore, the line of argument of 
Herr Goldberger in the Deutsche Vorkimpfer, 
one of the most influential of German-Ameri- 
can magazines, it would seem that Germany is 
suggesting not a political but a scientific ad- 
justment of the difficulty. 


L ESS than two years have passed since the 

establishment of that German tariff law 
which to-day confronts American tariff law 
with all the grimness of the twin pillars at 
the Gibraltar entrance to the Mediterranean. 
The work of preparing that tariff began as 
long ago as 1898. A commission of govern- 
ment experts and of the leaders of German 
commerce and industries was organized, with 
the cooperation of such authorities on the 
subject as Herr Goldberger, to make a de- 
tailed study of the needs of every industry of 
which the products were in even an indirect 
way affected by the tariff. There ensued five 
years of incessant labor. More than two thou- 
sand experts took part. The roar of this 
mighty change of schedules thundered loudly 
enough to reach America and the ears of Wil- 
liam McKinley. <A new tariff law was enacted, 
altho not put into immediate effect, by the 
Reichstag at the end of 1902. The basis of all 
its schedules implied reciprocity. Commercial 
treaties were subsequently negotiated between 
Germany on the one hand and, on the other, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, Italy, Switzerland, 
Belgium, and even Servia. America’s turn, 
it was assumed, would come. 


HESE treaties, which effect smart reduc- 
tions in the duties contemplated in the 
German tariff of 1902, form together the so- 
called “conventional” tariff—a tariff arranged 
by conventions or treaties—which has caused so 
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much tortuous correspondence between Wash- 
ington and Berlin and which figures so con- 
spicuously in the warning addressed to Con- 
gress through the Vorkampfer. All countries 
which, like England, for instance, enjoy what 
are called. “most favored nation” privileges 
with Germany, are entitled to share in the ad- 
vantages of the so-called conventional tariff 
—-at least theoretically. Those nations, how- 
ever, which are not sufficiently lucky to be 
on this “most favored nation” clause basis, 
or which have failed to conclude special pacts 
with Berlin, find their imports subjected to 
the far higher rates imposed by the ‘“‘autono- 
mous” tariff of 1902. These twin tariffs—the 
reduced and the unreduced, the autonomous 
and the conventional—went into force in 1906 
and are to remain in force, subject to local 
considerations of time, place and circumstance, 
until 1917. Which of them should be applied 
to the United States? Herr Goldberger urges 
Congress to ponder the point cautiously. 


ON neither side, the Vorkadmpfer’s ex- 
pert feels convinced, is there any real 
desire for a tariff war. He pays a high trib- 
ute to the spirit of fairness in which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and those influenced by his 
administration have dealt with the subject in 
some of its aspects. The Germans wish to 
trade freely, but, adds Herr Goldberger, it 
must be equitably. A desire on the part of 
American exporters and importers to quarrel 
with their second best customer is unthink- 
able. But the difficulty of getting the United 
States Senate to agree to any form of recip- 
rocity treaty seems ever present in the Ger- 
man official mind and quite insuperable in 
German official experience hitherto. Between 
German insistence upon better terms and the 
pontifical attitude within its tabernacle of the 
Senate at Washington, Herr Goldberger seems 
to behold his country as the Andromeda of 
commerce chained to the rock of Dingleyism 
until the Perseus of reciprocity shall relax 
those schedules. Fain would he deny that a 
bitter and prolonged tariff war between the 
two leading industrial nations of the world is 
on the knees of the gods. 
FOR the time being, and ever since Baron 
von Sternberg, the German ambassador 
whose relations with the President have so 
long been very comrade-like, adjusted the 
trouble with Mr. Root temporarily, the tariff 
situation between the two powers is based on 
the “most favored nation clause” principle. 


But the statement seems in Berlin to have only 
the force of blear illusion, since the “most 
favored nation” clause seems to mean one 
thing in the empire of which William II is 
sovereign and something altogether different 
to the custom house appraisers of our Dingley- 
ized seaboard. The United States has never 
unqualifiedly admitted that the most favored 
nation clause applies to any reciprocity trea- 
ties it may conclude with other countries. Thus 
Cuba was reveling in a preferential rate of 
twenty per cent. on her exports of sugar to 
our shores when the same reduction was de- 
nied to Germany in face of the treaty guar- 
antecing to her the most favored nation treat- 
ment. Baron von Sternberg put Mr. Root 
in a dilemma on this point. The Baron even 
pointed out that Germany had concluded a 
whole series of commercial and reciprocity 
treaties with the chief nations of Europe and 
that to the blessings of those pacts the Ameri- 
can people had been freely admitted. Mr. 
Root took refuge in observations of general 
signification relative to free Cuba, 


f ROM their own point of view, the mem- 

bers of the Reichstag, including, it is 
said, the National Liberals and the radicals, 
have concluded that Germany has had enough 
of this sort of thing. It is being argued in 
Berlin that as a consequence of the onesided- 
ness of present arrangements, American ex- 
ports to Germany have increased by about 
$125,000,000 and more in the past dozen years 
immediately prior to the temporary adjustment 
of the crisis. German exports to this country 
increased by only about $20,000,000 for the 
same period. The figures show no relative 
amelioration since Berlin receded from a tariff 
war some months ago. The outlook would 
appear to be, consequently, that unless the 
United States Senate can bring itself to the 
ratification’of a genuine reciprocity treaty be- 
tween Washington and Berlin by the end of 
next June, our commerce may find itself face 
to face with the uncompromising rates of the 
stiffest German tariff imaginable. Now, the 
full rates of the famous German tariff of 1902 
are. said to have taken away the breath of 
more than one of our “standpatters.” It has 
to be borne in mind that the German tariff of 
1902 was an agrarian measure. It seemed to 
those stalwarts in the Reichstag from whose 
ranks the majority for it was recruited to be 
peculiarly well calculated to bring the Ameri- 
cans to their knees. It holds potentialities of 
agony for our export trade in comparison with 
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which the losses inflicted by the McKinley 
bill on the tinners of Cornwall are affirmed 
to be like a tap on the cheek with a beauty’s 
fan. 


H OW smartly we could be made to suffer 

for our failure to come to terms is a 
matter of expert calculation. The schedules 
in the arsenal of Berlin’s retaliation might 
prove powerless against cotton, which the 
famous tariff left on the free list, but the duty 
on corn could be put up three hundred per 
cent. overnight against any protest from 
Washington, while such trifles as bicycles, 
boots, typewriters and sewing machines would 
be scheduled at an increase of from sixty to 
six hundred per cent. The duty on wheat, 
according to the menaces of existing legisla- 
tion, would be increased over fifty per cent., 
on lard and tallow about twenty-five per cent., 
on refined petroleum nearly forty per cent., 
on flour about two hundred and fifty per cent., 
on bacon sixty per cent., on fresh beef three 
hundred per cent., on salted beef about four 
hundred per cent. and so on up and down the 
chromatic scale of the tariff chord. While 
American commerce dance to this tune, the 
nations enjoying commercial treaties with the 
German Empire and all the countries on the 
“most favored nation” footing will be getting 
the special rates specified in their respective 
conventions. The shot, then, if fired, would 
tear a big hole in our commerce. 


O what extent the reaction upon the 
fatherland would exceed in intensity the 

force of the original shock here is a theme 
of much European conjecture. The American 
position has been described in some foreign 
organs as tactically a strong one. It has been 
pointed out, for instance, that Germany’s im- 
ports from our country belong chiefly to the 
class of absolutely indispensable commodities. 
She takes from us our cotton and to some ex- 
tent our foodstuffs. Our own “standpatters” 
contend that we derive from Germany only 
those articles which could be as readily ob- 
tained from other sources—stoneware and 
porcelain, for instance, or chemical and dyes. 
Whether the land of Goethe or the republic 
of Washington would issue in best shape from 
an encounter in this arena is a moot point 
among the experts on retaliation. The Ger- 
man method of preparation for contingencies 
of the kind now in sight is to fix an exceed- 
ingly high tariff as a basis of negotiation and 
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to offer a lower tariff—the lowest terms de- 
cided upon by special agreement and known, 
as has been seen, as the conventional tariff— 
to other nations which will give to Berlin the 
most favored nation treatment. Hence the 
proposal—comparatively new on this side of 
the Atlantic—for a maximum and minimum 
American tariff, in which the present schedules 
form the minimum, upon which is to be placed 
an additional tax of 25 per cent. assessed on 
all the dutiable goods of any country which 
does not give us her lowest terms, besides set- 
ting an ad valorem tax of 25 per cent. on 
goods previously on the free list. 


Cs made to Germany when 

the whole subject was acute some 
months ago are not in reality tariff conces- 
sions at all, but simply changes in the adminis- 
tration of the custom houses. Great Eritain 
and all other countries having favored nation 
treaties with ourselves get as much advantage 
from these changes as does Germany. The 
rigid requirements of our government as to 
the certification of invoices by consuls and ex- 
aminations at ports of arrival to determine the 
value of consignments have been relaxed 
somewhat. The United States has maintained 
in Germany and elsewhere confidential agents 
—practically trade detectives—to look into the 
real cost as distinguished from the invoiced 
cost of goods. This prevented undervalua- 
tion, or, to be more accurate, it was intended 
to do so. 


M ANUFACTURERS in Germany resented 

this “spy system,” which, as they com- 
plained, was used to misrepresent their busi- 
ness and in some cases to betray their affairs 


to unfriendly critics and rivals. To soothe 
the German susceptibilities on this head, these 
confidential agents of our government were 
placed to a certain extent under the jurisdic- 
tion of the state department. They thus acted, 
in a sense, in a diplomatic capacity and they 
can now be sent out of the country if they 
become personae non gratae—in other words, 
make themselves obnoxious. These agents are 
still required to ascertain the cost of manu- 
facture of exports, to prevent undervaluation 
at our ports. Perhaps the most intense bitter- 
ness was inspired in the German exporting 
mind by the practice of ignoring consular 
invoices on this side and reappraising the 
goods on their arrival here. Another griev- 
ance was our consular regulation requiring 
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the exporter to appear personally before an 
American consul and make oath to the invoice. 
This put the exporter to great inconvenience. 
When Chancellor von Biilow secured conces- 
sions from Washington on these points he 
was held to have rendered German commerce 
an immense service. The reappraisement in 
particular was said in the fatherland to be far 
more disastrous in its effect upon trade than 
the tariff schedules themselves. It cannot be 
said that the placating effect of these innova- 
tions in our procedure has been permanent. 
Not long after they were put in force, Herr 
Bueck, a high official of the central associa- 
tion of German manufacturers, declared that 
the capitalists of the empire must prepare for 
the eventuality of a tariff war with the United 
States. 


y= the word of warning addressed to our 

Congress by the distinguished Herr 
Goldberger in the Vorkampfer is on the whole 
conciliatory. He admits the value of the con- 
cessions made at our customs houses, includ- 
ing the bestowal of a certain amount of official 
recognition upon certificates regarding cost of 
manifacture from chambers of commerce in 
the fatherland. Indeed, the special agents sent 
out by our Treasury Department—besides be- 
ing accredited to the German government 
through the Department of State at Washing- 
ton—must now cooperate with the several 
chambers of commerce located in the territory 
to which they are assigned. The certificates as 
to-value issued by the German chambers of 
commerce must furthermore be accepted by 
appraisers as “competent evidence.” But Herr 
Goldberger does not seem to realize the extent 
to which these concessions aroused the export- 
ers of France and even of England. The last 
named nation had no high tariff wall behind 
which to negotiate, but France was differently 
situated. The intimations from Paris that the 
rate of duty on cottonseed oil would be ad- 
vanced from a minimum duty to a maximum 
one and that the rate of duty on American 
boots and shoes would be advanced sixty per 
cent. were among the strong cards with which 
our sister republic got into this game. It is 
being played with greater liveliness than ever 
and the Paris Temps professes itself quite un- 
able to see how the whole subject can be kept 
out of the presidential election, which enters 
its first stage simultaneously with the expira- 
tion of the present tariff compromise with 
Germany. 
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OW many battleships does this nation 
need? Something over a year ago 
the President's opinion was that we 
needed to provide for but one new 
: battleship a year in order to keep 
our navy in its present state of efficiency. His 
message a few weeks ago calling upon Con- 
gress to provide for four new battleships 
startled the nation with its demand, and by the 
earnestness with which it was made. The 
President has changed his mind for two rea- 
sons. One is the failure of the recent Peace 
Conference to agree upon any check to the 
increase of the world’s navies. The other is 
the development of a new type of battleship in 
the Dreadnought, of double or even treble the 
efficiency of previous types. We have pro- 
vided for but two ships of this type. Other 
nations, especially Germany, have provided 
for a considerably larger number. The infer- 
ence seems to be that in a few years our navy, 
now second in rank, and, in the opinion of Sir 
William Henry White, equal, ship for ship, 
“to anything the world contains,” will be an 
obsolete navy of inferior vessels. “If we 
desire to avoid insult,” were the President’s 
closing words, “we must be able to repel it; 
if we desire to secure peace, one of the most 
powerful instruments of our rising prosperity, 
it must be known that we are at all times 
ready for war.” And he pointed to China as 
an illustration of what a nation may be 
brought to by neglecting necessary precau- 
tions. 


‘TT reply of both houses of Congress to 
this request for four battleships was a 


loud and emphatic no. In the House, only 83 
out of 282 votes were recorded in favor of 
the request, and 26 of the 83 were Democrats. 
In the Senate but 23 votes out of 73 were 
cast for the President’s recommendation, and 
4 of these 23 were Democrats. Strange to 
say, most of the votes in favor came not 
from the coast states, but from the middle 
West and the far West. The argument that 
prevailed in each branch of Congress was the 
appeal. to the state of the treasury. “The 
treasury deficit for April,” said Senator Ald- 
rich, “ will’ be $11,000,000, and for the present 
fiscal year $60,000,000. The appropriation bills 
now pending carry $104,000,000 more than 
those of last year. The proposed Public Build- 
ing bill will add $20,000,000 to this amount. 
That leaves an aggregate increase of 
$124,000,000, with a deficit of $60,000,000. 
What is Congress going to do?” In vain the 
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THE JACKIE’S NOTION OF WHAT THE NAVY 
NEEDS 
—Spencer in Denver Republican. 


champions of four battleships pointed to a 
treasury surplus of $252,000,000 in reply to 
this searching question. In vain they pointed 
out that other nations are even borrowing 
money to build themselves statelier mansions 
on the sea. In vain the President wrote per- 
sonal letters to Congressmen ending in this 
wise: “I am unable to understand the objec- 
tion to building these four battleships by any 
good American who loves the peace of jus- 
tice, who loves the honor of his land, and who 
looks into the future.” In vain, even, did he 
threaten—so it was reported on the floor of 
the House—to veto the Public Buildings bill 
if four battleships were not provided for. In 
vain did Hobson in the House and Beveridge 
in the Senate bombard the ears of our Solons 
with glowing rhetoric about the perils of an 
unprotected empire. The deficit outweighed 
all else, and carried the day. 


N its face, this was the most signal de- 

feat President Roosevelt has yet sus- 
tained in Congress. But there seems to be 
doubt in many minds whether, in fact, it was 
any defeat at all. Some of the best-posted 
of the Washington correspondents have 
claimed it as another victory for the Presi- 
dent. They point out that strong opposition 
had developed, prior to the President’s mes- 


sage on the subject, against granting more 
than one battleship this year. In the Senate 
the program settled on was to provide for 
two ships, but to make no appropriation for 
them that would be available this year. As a 
final result of the contest, two battleships of 
the largest size were provided for, the appro- 
priations were made available almost at once, 
and, more important still, Senators Allison and 
Hale announced as a definite policy of the 
Senate committee the building of two such 
battleships each year for the next ten years. 
Two years ago, remarks the Baltimore Am- 
erican, the President wanted one battleship 
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BATTLESHIP DESIGN BY LIEUTENANT 
HOBSON 


—Spencer in Denver Republican. 





and got none. This year he determined to 
secure two and made a bid for four. The 
result is “better than he could possibly have 
expected to secure.” 


iy THE course of the debate some startling 


figures were brought out. Congressman 
Tawney declared that the United States is ex- 
pending in military and naval preparations for 
war $2,683,000 more than France, only 
$35,884,000 less than Germany, and $66,473,000 
less than Great Britain. Reckoning in our 
pensions, we are expending for wars past and 
to come $84,975,000 more than Great Britain, 
$136,000,000 more than Germany, and 
$152,859,000 more than France. He asserted 
that no European nation has sufficient trans- 
port service to land an army of 200,000 men on 
our shores in ninety days’ time, even without 
any opposition; and that no Oriental nation 
would attempt to send a fleet past the 
Hawaiian Islands for the purpose of assault- 
ing our Pacific coast, for the reason that, 





WILLIAM II STUDIES OUR NAVY 


without a naval base, the vessels would never 
be able to return home after the assault. Sen- 
ator Hale declared that we now have built or 
building a navy large enough to maintain in 
the Pacific a fleet larger than that which has 
just steamed to San Francisco, and at the 
same time a considerably larger fleet in the 
Atlantic Ocean. Seventy per cent. of our na- 
tional expenditures, he estimates, are now 
made on account of wars of the past and 
future. 


Ts arguments against four battleships 
- have, nevertheless, failed to carry convic- 
tion to a large number of influential papers, 
many of those that censure Congress for cut- 
ting down the number being, moreover, anti- 
Roosevelt papers. The New York Sun, for 
instance, points out that, if Japan goes on 
building ships at her present rate, we shall 
soon be compelled to keep in the Pacific so 
large a fleet as to leave our Atlantic coast 
“quite powerless to cope with the concentrated 
strength of Germany.” The New Orleans 
Times-Democrat lays stress on the need of a 
two-ocean navy, and says: “The House has 
erred in this matter, and its leaders will find 
that the President’s plea for an adequate navy 
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‘THE CARNEGIE NAVY 
—Spencer in Denver Republican. 


is strongly supported by the American people.” 
The Baltimore Sun, another anti-Roosevelt 
paper, sums up the case as follows: “ The con- 
clusion of the whole matter is that if we are 
determined to be an empire with distant out- 
lying possessions, we should equip ourselves as 
an empire, and prepare ourselves to defend 
those outlying possessions, as well as our own 
coasts, against all comers.” The New York 
Herald, also freely critical of the President’s 
policies, takes the same view, and maintains 
that if we could have mustered four additional 
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warships in 1898 there would have been no 
war with Spain. These four ships would have 
cost about $25,000,000. The war cost us be- 
tween eight and nine hundred millions. The 
New York Times and the Philadelphia Ledger 
believe the country is with the President on this 
matter, while papers as friendly to him on 
most matters as the Boston Transcript, the 
Toledo Blade, and the Atlanta Constitution 
uphold Congress for the wisdom of its course. 
If we are to enter into competition with 
European nations in our preparations for war, 
remarks the Boston Transcript, conscription 
will soon become a necessity to us; and that is 
not to be thought of by a civilian public.” 


* 
* . 


F ALL the European potentates who 

took note of the refusal of our 

House of Representatives to pro- 

vide for those four battleships 

which inspired President Roose- 
velt’s special message a few weeks since, Wil- 
liam II was the one who felt most interested. 
His Majesty is credited with much envious 
admiration of the President’s tactics, it being 
assumed in Berlin that the four battleships 
were an executive bluff. Mr. Roosevelt 
dreaded lest his two naval units be lost in a 
congressional shuffle. He threw in an extra 
pair, and added a special message on the 
principle of throwing a sprat to catch a her- 
ring. William II is understood in some Berlin 
Socialist organs to be about to profit by the 
example. The Reichstag will soon be asked 
for four battleships. Even the London 
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THE MAN WHO SENT THE FLEET AROUND 
THE HORN 


The secretary of the navy, Victor H. Metcalf, 
who reviewed the fleet in the harbor of San Fran- 
cisco, is said to have an ambition to be the next 
United States senator from California, and the jour- 
ney of the battleships will certainly have no injuri- 
ous effects upon his budding hope. 


Standard avers its reluctance to hazard an 
opinion as to whether Mr. Roosevelt has been 
bamboozling or not. “We need not, fortun- 
ately,” it says, “take Mr. Roosevelt’s whirling 
words too seriously.” The insistence of the 
‘President on four battleships is taken very 
seriously in France, where we have the Paris 
Temps inferring that when the budget com- 
mittee recently urged the German Reichstag 
to pass the Emperor’s new navy bill without 
further alteration, a “two battleship a year 
policy” for the United States was made in- 
evitable. William II did not follow the course 
of recent naval debates in our Congress with 


a scrutiny more jealous than that with which ° 


the Rooseveltian eye scanned the enlarged im- 
perial program of Berlin for the present year. 


pNSTEAD of the original, unrevised program 

of two battleships and one large cruiser, 
William II coerced the Reichstag into three 
Dreadnoughts and one Invincible. That was 
the situation with which President Roosevelt 
had to deal, say the naval experts of such ser- 


vice papers as the Paris Armée, in framing 
the naval estimates for the next twelve 
months. Not that the Emperor’s plan alone 
was considered. The disposition of all foreign 
powers to increase their fleets will, if trans- 
lated into action, as it has just been by the 
German sovereign, make it out of the question 
to listen to those who advocate reductions in 
the United States shipbuilding scale. In his 
study of the situation abroad, Mr. Roosevelt 
is said in the Paris Temps to have been pro- 
foundly impressed by the recent remarks of 
England’s foreign secretary, Sir Edward 
Grey. “Upon the strength of its navy and 
upon the maintenance of that strength unim- 
paired depend not only the trade but the inde- 
pendence of a nation.” Those seem to be the 
President’s sentiments exactly. It was pointed 
out to him lately that this country remained 
independent throughout the many years it had 
no squadrons worthy the name in any part of 
the seas. The President is said to have re- 
plied—altho his exact words are not given— 
that the great navies of continental Europe 
did not then exist. 


HERE is no doubt that the attitude of 
the Reichstag in strengthening the Em- 
peror’s navy accurately reflects, so the London 
Times says, the dominant and almost universal 
sentiment of the German people at large. But 
our own Congress is surmised in Europe to 
be less in touch with American national senti- 
ment. A London journalist who lately trav- 
eled far and wide in Germany professes him- 
self startled by “the sheer determination of 
the people of that country to build up a great 
navy.” It is, he assures us, a delusion to sup- 
pose, as some good people, even over here, 
would have us believe, that “the south Ger- 
mans are opposed to naval expansion.” Fur- 
ther, a writer in the London Times has told 
of “the undisguised ambition” of all sorts 
and conditions of men in Germany “to wrest 
the supremacy of the sea” from the rest of 
the world at the earliest possible moment. 
Motives and ambitions of this kind, openly 
avowed and unimpeachably attested, as our 
British contemporary thinks, can not but 
weigh heavily in the President’s estimate of 
the situation. The imperial government of 
William II now stands committed, not merely 
by the attitude of the Reichstag, but by the 
enthusiastic support of public opinion through- 
out the empire, to a very large increase of 
the naval establishment in the immediate fu- 





TWENTY BATTLESHIPS YEARLY 


ture. It follows as a matter of course that 
this increase must sooner or later bring about 
it least a corresponding increase in Great 
Britain’s naval expenditure. France will not 
remain idle. Japan is among the most active 
of shipbuilders at all times. The position of 
the United States as a naval power is thus 
imperilled. 


NOt the slightest heed is paid abroad to 
stories of some executive secret having 
io do with impending international crises as 
the true inspiration of the President’s anxiety 
for four battleships. There may exist some 
basis for the impression, but in the unanimous 
opinion of European dailies, the logic of the 
uaval situation explains the situation. Ameri- 
cans generally, says the Paris Figaro, do not 
know that the German Emperor’s program, 
designed to cover a period of ten years’ con- 
secutive building policy, allotted an average of 
over fifty million dollars a year to new con- 
struction and armaments, and provides for 
four “capital ships” annually for some years 
to come. In the United States, it is true, 
there are at the present time twenty-nine war- 
ships building, as compared with twenty-two 
a year ago. But these do not compare in 
power with the corresponding German units, 
altho they include seven battleships, two ar- 
mored cruisers, three scout cruisers, eight sub- 
marines, five destroyers, and some minor craft. 
This does not mean that any competition, even 
tacit, exists between the two powers. In 
France a comprehensive program is under way 
whereby in twelve years’ time the navy of the 
republic will possess thirty-eight modern bat- 
tleships, twenty-six armored cruisers and 
scouts, 279 destroyers, and 131 submarines. 


= illustrates the general American 
misconception on the whole subject of 
naval power so typically, says the Paris 
Débats, as the announcement that the United 
States will build two big battleships annually. 
Experience in Europe points to at least three 
big battleships a year as the normal increase 
for a first-class naval power. Even impover- 
ished Italy is laying down two big battleships 
this year, a decision very interesting to experts 
abroad, as it shows that the Italians have 
changed their mind as to the superior effi- 
ciency of the small battleship. “ Rather,” adds 
the London Times, “they have returned to 
their earlier ideas, for it is quite thirty-five 
years ago that Admiral Saint-Bon, and after- 
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wards Admiral Brin, advocated the building 
of the colossal battleships which were finally 
realized in the Dreadnought class of the Brit- 
ish navy.” The slightest familiarity with for- 
eign shipbuilding programs, therefore, affirms 
the naval expert of the Paris daily, should 
have convinced all Americans that two battle- 
ships annually must prove wholly inadequate 
to any naval crisis arising after 1910. Even 
Japan means to do better. 


Of THE Japanese navy it is not possible 
to speak definitely, says the naval expert 
of the London Post, since no information 
beyond the announcement of the launch of its 
new ships has been made public. Possibly the 
darkness extends to other countries, in which 
case it is likely that the British admiralty 
alone is in possession of any detailed informa- 
tion concerning Tokyo’s naval plans for the 
future. This is the likelier, we are assured, 
inasmuch as the Mikado’s government has one 
program, indefinite and moderate, for the pub- 
lic, and another program, definite and quite 
formidable, as its actual basis. Some European 
dailies surmise that the secrets presumably 
placed at the disposal of congressional com- 
mittees by the anxious Roosevelt, had to do 
with Japan’s navy. But this is guesswork. As 
to Russia, again, ail is dark, altho for a reason 
quite different from the explanation in Japan’s 
case. The Russians have not the means with 
which to undertake the systematic rebuilding 
of their navy. §t. Petersburg is guarding its 
naval secrets, however, and ships may be under 
way of which the public has yet to learn. 


a HE enormous number of battleships of the 
huge type called for in President Roose- 
velt’s special message a month ago which vari- 
ous powers are building or have built or have 
provided for is not generally realized. The 
total is forty-eight, excluding the two provided 
for by Congress during the present fortnight. 
Of these Brazil is getting three and Japan 
three. Great Britain’s total is ten, that of the 
United States is six, and that of Germany 
seven. Nor is this total of forty-eight all the 
tale. China, owing to the initiative of her 
great Yuan-Shi-Kai, projects three, while 
Chile, spurred to alarm by the example of 
Brazil, has ordered two. The appearance of 
these South American powers in the list of 
nations among whom the Dreadnoughts of the 
immediate future will be distributed is a source 
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of much wonder in Europe. It is inferred 
by the Paris Temps to be a reply to the threat 
of President Roosevelt to keep all Latin 
American republics in order. Other theories 
are that the pact of eternal peace between 
Chile, Argentine and Brazil, taking the form 
of a mutual agreement to abandon naval con- 
struction, has been found unworkable. 


T HE emphatic and explicit declaration 
elicited from Mr. Asquith during a 
recent debate in the House of Commons that 
Great Britain will lay down big battleships 
at the total rate of any other two combined 
powers means, according to The Journal of 
the Naval Institute in London, that about 
twenty Dreadnoughts annually are to be laid 
down in the various shipyards of the world. 
Of these our own country will, according to 
the United States Senate, possess the “ insig- 
nificant proportion” of two. They take naval 
power far more seriously in England. A 
journalistic sensation resulted, for example, 
from former Prime Minister Balfour’s recent 
question in the Commons whether at the end 
of 1911 there would not be thirteen ships of 
the Dreadnought and Invincible types afloat 


belonging to Emperor William and only twelve 


belonging to King Edward. It was at once 
clear, as the London Times said, that such a 
question could not be left by any British gov- 
ernment without an explicit and authoritative 
answer. Mr. Asquith pointed out that Em- 
peror William could have the number of bat- 
tleships estimated only “on two preliminary 
hypotheses.” The first of them is that the 
whole of the German program as now laid 
down on paper will be carried out to the letter. 
The second is that after building twelve ves- 
sels of the type specified in about four years, 
Emperor William will be able to build a thir- 
teenth vessel of the same type within thirty 
months of the date of its laying down. These 
hypotheses Mr. Asquith declined to discuss, 
and the London Times is content to follow his 
example. It must point out, none the less, 
that as matters now stand—without any regard 
to the plans for next year—England will have 
twelve vessels of the Dreadnought and Invin- 
cible types complete and afloat by the end of 
1910 or early in 1911 at the latest, whereas 
Germany can have twelve and possibly thir- 
teen only by the end of 1911. The United 
States, taking the Senate’s two battleships a 
year for granted, will be far behind that total 
at the end of the year specified. 
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A CONTRAST greater than that of the 

animation with which Europe goes into 
details and calculations of this sort, and the 
listlessness of the American congress on the 
subject of the four battleships the Paris Temps 
cannot imagine. The people of the United 
States are hopelessly provincial on the whole 
subject, it opines, and Mr. Roosevelt could 
not educate them up to the strategy of the 
situation in forty-eight hours. Perhaps some 
future Washington administration, confronted 
by an ultimatum on the subject of South 
America, driven to bay by the inadequacy of 
its completed ships, will be tempted to curse 
the Congress that turned its back upon the 
four battleship plea. One ship often makes 
all the difference between a squadron that is 
powerless and another that deals the first 
blow. The Americans will yet see, predicts 
our contemporary, that in purely naval war it 
is not superiority in wealth or in men or in 
resources or in ability to fight that counts. 
It is command of the sea, and “the sea is one.” 
In a word, Europe seems to agree that Mr. 
Roosevelt was right and Congress wrong. 

* 
* * 


ira, HE beautiful mother of England’s 
aa Winston Churchill was overcome 
. with emotion as her son acknowl- 
edged, in the crowded town hall 

of Manchester, that one of the 
most desperate battles ever waged in Great 
Britain for a seat in the House of Commons 
had just ended in his own defeat. All observ- 
ers agree that Winston Churchill looked quite 
crestfallen. His fashionable mother, who had 
remained at her son’s side in all stages of 
the month’s ordeal, seemed to be weeping. 
The gathering was intensely moved. Society 
ladies from London fainted. So certain had 
Mr. Churchill been of an impending triumph, 
if we may credit partisan depreciation in the 
Unionist press, that he had put together the 
phrases of a speech inspired by the great ex- 
pectation. Barely two years before he had 
swept this same constituency by a majority 
of 1,200 against the very man who has just 
taken his place. On this particular night he 
found himself in a minority of some four hun- 
dred odd votes. The reversal was source of 
sad emotion to the ladies in the hall, but the 
suffragettes out on the sidewalk sang songs 
blithely on the same topic. They claimed 
that they “ beat Winny,” whose utterances on 
the subject of votes for women reflected in- 





MR. ASQUITH CAPTURED 


BY THE IRISH 








THE LAST SCENE OF ALL IN THE DRAMA OF A PRIME MINISTER’S CAREER 
The funeral of the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman took place at Meigle, in Perthshire, after 


a service of unprecedented splendor in Westminster Abbey. The King and 


ueen sent the wreaths 


shown so conspicuously here, the mourners being men of eminence in every walk of life. 


definite tho benevolent intentions. Mr. 


Churchill had promised to speak to Mr. As- 


quith about it. He promised as much for the 
Irish Roman Catholic voters on the subject of 
religious instruction in the schools. Nor was 
he less obliging to the brewers with reference 
to the now burning issue of licenses. Never- 
theless, the loquacious and sarcastic young man 
whom Mr. Asquith recently transferred from 
the post of under-secretary for the colonies to 
cabinet rank as President of the Board of 
Trade, lowered the prestige of the new minis- 
try by a smart defeat. His continuance in the 
House of Commons has been, however, a cer- 
tainty from the first. Scarcely had he taken 
his seat on the evening of his defeat when a 
telegram brought him the offer of a secure 
seat from a northern constituency. But he 
had set his mind upon a re-election to the seat 
he had wrested from the Conservatives, the 
seat which was for years a stronghold of the 
party Mr. Churchill is fighting so spectacu- 
larly. Mr. Asquith is said to have had his 
doubts. 


AD it not been for the influence of David 
Lloyd-George over the minds of his as- 
sociates in the reorganized cabinet, Winston 
Churchill would never have been permitted to 
play “a lone hand” in his constituency. It 
would be a crucial election for the ministry. 
Mr. Asquith’s policy was to be placed on trial 


in one of the greatest industrial centres in the 
whole United Kingdom. It was the duty of 
Winston Churchill to efface his personal in- 
terests in all stages of the contest. Mr. As- 
quith was told that he might precipitate a 
premature Irish crisis if he allowed Winston 
Churchill too free a hand. What Mr. Asquith 
dreaded above all things was that in the con- 
test upon which s0 much depended the Irish 
element would wring from Winston Churchill 
some assurance on the Home Rule question 
which might, in effect, the candidate being a 
member of the cabinet, modify the govern- 
ment’s attitude to Ireland. The London Morn- 
ing Post hints that if ever the inner history 
of the traffic in the Irish vote to which this 
situation led be written, it will “convulse 
England.” There was witnessed the spectacle 
of Mr. John Redmond advising no Irishman in 
the constituency to vote for Mr. Churchill, 
and almost immediately reversing himself by 
beseeching all Irishmen there to do so with- 
out fail. There had been a crisis in the inner 
councils of the Irish party. There was a sub- 
sequent crisis in the attitude of Mr. Redmond 
to Mr. Asquith. Finding himself in his last 
political ditch, Winston Churchill, advised 
throughout, it seems, by his mother, made, at 
the demand of Mr. Redmond, a nebulous 
declaration in favor of Home Rule, asserting 
that he spoke with the authority of the Prime 
Minister. Mr. Redmond interpreted Mr, 
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part of the Asquith government to make Home 
Rule for Ireland the main issue at the next 
general election. That let loose a flood of 
telegrams to Mr. Asquith. “Do you accept 
Redmond’s interpretation of Churchill’s state- 
ment as to Irish self-government?” To this 
query, sent off in hot haste by the candidate 
opposing Churchill, the Prime Minister found 
it a matter of good policy to deign no reply. 
It is explained now that Winnie went beyond 
the latitude allowed him by his: chief. 





HUS did an election which Mr. Asquith 
insisted from the first was to be fought 
on the issue of free trade or protection hinge 
to a preponderating extent upon questions of 
concern mainly to Irish Roman Catholics.. The 
tragedy of the result, from Mr. Asquith’s 
point of view, is his seeming committal to an 
election-on the basis of Home Rule. Mr. 
David Lloyd-George is made the scapegoat of 
this fiasco. That a President of the Board of 
Trade should find his own powers insufficient 
to defend his seat, and that a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, new to office, with his budget 
immediately impending, should be driven to 
come to his colleague’s assistance, was a situa- 
tion sufficiently unprecedented to drag Mr. 
Arthur James Balfour himself into the fray. 
Indeed, nearly every British statesman of first- 
class capacity and fame found himself in- 
volved in what turned out in the end to be a 
rout not simply for “ Winnie,” but for David 
Lloyd-George and, as the London Mail ar- 
gues, for the Prime Minister. The dissensions 
, within the cabinet to which the contest has 
already given rise are said to have proved 
quite destructive of Winston Churchill’s in- 

fluence. 

5d 
* . 


“3 ESTIMONY taken from the lips of 
m witnesses as they confronted Prince 
Philip zu Eulenburg in his sick 
bed last month, led to the formal 
arrest of that poet, musician and 
close friend of the German Emperor. The en- 
tire Harden case has thus been reopened in 
phases even more sensational than when all 
Europe rang with its alarums a few months 
ago. Another stage in the campaign waged 
against the character of Prince Eulenburg 
was, in fact, reached several weeks before 
when the Neue Freie Volkszeitung (Munich) 
grew venomously personal with reference to 








Churchill’s words as a distinct pledge on the Maximilian Harden’s failure to proceed fur- 
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ther against the Emperor’s onetime boon com- 
panion and political prompter. Harden, the 
editor of the Zukunft, the excoriator of the 
vicious, had been handed two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars at the Prince’s back 
door, the money being the premium of the 
journalist’s guilty reticence, the “pawn price 
of a soul” and other things of that mercenary 
nature. Thus the Munich organ, which drove 
Harden into so fierce a fury that he “marched 
lividly” to the local magistrates and sued for 
libel. Evidence that Harden was justified in 
charging Eulenburg with Tiberian iniquities 
and all the lusts of ancient Persepolis was 
most unexpectedly admitted by the court as 
eligible. Harden’s counsel—that Herr Bern- 
stein against whom Prince zu Eulenburg has 
a libel action pending—asked for a recall of 
the fisherman whose relations with Eulenburg 
have been the great mystery of this case. Lit- 
tle by little the court and the counsel dragged 
from this witness admissions which made a 
sensation there and then and a crisis in Lie- 
benberg the next day, when rumors of the 
Prince’s coming incarceration grew pointed. 
The evidence against his Highness concerned 
events twenty-five years back, but they were 
timely yet. 





EEPING retainers ran behind the auto- 
mobile when the Prince was taken from 
his castle at Liebenberg to the place of de- 
tention assigned to the invalid. His peculiar 
nerve malady tortured the prisoner without 
affecting the graciousness of manner which 
had made him one of the best loved aristo- 
crats in Germany. He was made to languish 
without bail on a hospital cot and to endure 
hour after hour of inquisition into his past by 
officials who took testimony while the culprit 
lay writhing. Such are the proceedings which 
have transformed the standing of Maximilian 
Harden from that of one found guilty of 
criminal libel into that of the first moral re- 
generator of this age. Ever since the trial 
months ago in which he was the loser and con- 
demned to four months’ imprisonment, the 
editor of the Zukunft has been attacked with 
the utmost virulence by the united press of 
Germany for having cast baseless aspersions 
on the character of Prince Eulenburg, whose 
own denials were accepted by all as conviric- 
ing proof of his innocence. Indeed, it was 
customary to regard the Prince as not less 
completely vindicated than Count Kuno 
Moltke himself. 











THE GREAT PAN-ANGLICAN GATHERING 





"TBE chief interest for foreign onlookers 

consists, ‘the London Times ventures to 
think, in the lamentable picture of the condi- 
tions prevailing in the highest political circles 
in Germany which has been disclosed in the 
course of the month’s proceedings. “Tho no 
evidence was produced,” says the Paris Temps, 
“definitely establishing the existence of a 
court camarilla, the statements of Herr Har- 
den and his counsel merely amplify statements 
to like purport which have been made on much 
higher authority.” To the exceptional influ- 
ence exercised in the highest quarters by 
Prince zu Eulenburg and his clique, the mem- 
oirs of Prince Hohenlohe themselves bear 
convincing witness. It was the Prince and 
his clique who undermined the position of the 
Iron Chancellor when the present emperor 
came to the German imperial throne. It was 
immediately after the Emperor’s return from 
his historic visit to Liebenberg castle in the 
autumn of 1894 that the second chancellor, 
Count von Caprivi, was dismissed so abruptly. 
The imperial chancellor of to-day, the potent 
Prince von Bilow, is thought to be indebted 
for his rapid advancement from the embassy 
in Rome to the foreign office in Berlin and 
later to the palace he now occupies, to the 
protection of Prince Eulenburg. 





HEN the revelations of Herr Harden 

had precipitated the downfall of Prince 

zu Eulenburg, Chancellor von Biilow caused 
the semi-official organs to publish “a belated 
emendation,” as the Temps thinks it, of the 
report of the speech delivered by him in the 
Reichstag last November when he specifically 
refused credence to the presence in the father- 
land of “that hateful, foreign, poisonous plant,” 
a camarilla. In a very little while the Kol- 
nische Zeitung, suspected of receiving inspir- 
ation from the chancellor, was commending 
the course of a tribunal which lifted this libel 
from the level of an action for damages to 
the sublimity of a state trial wherein this 
question of a camarilla overshadowed every- 
thing else. “Questions of high policy involv- 
ing the most exalted personages in the land 
were freely discussed and international inci- 
dents of grave moment were disclosed with 
the utmost recklessness.” All this, neverthe- 
less, according to the Temps, is but an open- 
ing bud of gossip. The full-blown rose of 
scandal will intoxicate all Europe soon. The 
Prince zu Eulenburg has packet after packet 
of letters sent to him by William II and now 
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tied with red ribbon in love knots. They are 
the various instalments of the exciting serial 
to which the first Harden trial was the pro- 
log. The London News concedes that Herr 
Harden is unquestionably a very able jour- 
nalist and in his articles both on the internal 
and external policy of Germany he always dis- 
plays “much knowledge and acumen.” But 
the materials he has used in his campaign 
against the Prince zu Eulenburg are not such 
as are usually accessible. 


+ 
* * 


} PERIOD of preparation extending 
over the last five years has been 
devoted to the details of the vast 
Pan-Anglican Congress that opens 
in London this month of June, and 
remains in session for at least nine days. This 
congress is to be a gathering which, to the 
London Telegraph, seems unique in the annals 
of religion in the racial diversity of its com- 
position. Delegates from nearly all parts of 
the habitable globe are to take part in the 
deliberations. Only one of the two hundred 
and fifty odd dioceses making up what we 
Americans call the Episcopalian Church, but 
which in the British world is called the Angli- 
can communion, will remain unrepresented. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has described 
the coming congress as being “a gathering of 
churchmen and of churchwomen of such a 
character and on such a scale that its import- 
ance may easily equal or even surpass that of 
any similar assembly in the long history of the 
church’s organic growth.” The unity of 
Christendom and the religious outlook of our 
race in every quarter of the globe will concern 
the delegates more particularly. On Tuesday, 
the sixteenth of the new month, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury himself will occupy the 
chair, and he is to be succeeded by the Bishop 
of Calcutta, the Archbishop of the West 
Indies, the Bishop of Missouri (our own 
Bishop Tuttle, presiding bishop of the church 
in the United States), the Archbishop of Cape 
Town, the Archbishop of Sydney, the Bishop 
of London, the Bishop of Stepney, and the 
Bishop of Kensington. Each diocese or mis- 
sionary jurisdiction outside the British Isles 
is to be represented by not more than six 
delegates. To judge from the eagerness of 
the comment inspired in the British press, the 
discussion upon the sanctity of marriage will 
most absorb public attention. A sensation is 
promised on this head. 










































Persons in the Foreground 








THE HIGHEST 


HEY have a miner over there in 

America who can smell a gold 

Ma mine a thousand miles away. 

nym Let's send for this man Ham- 

imee mond.” Thus Barney Barnato is 

Pe Us reported to have spoken to his 
venta one day in London, years ago. So 
Hammond, John Hays, was sent for and 
proved invaluable to Barnato and afterwards 
to Cecil Rhodes in their South African enter- 
prises. A man who can “smell” gold mines is 
obviously invaluable to somebody. The great 
business boom that has been of late years 
sweeping over the whole world has been due 
in large measure to the rapid increase in the 
production of gold and the consequent in- 
crease in the circulating medium. John Hays 
Hammond has probably done more than any 
other one man on the planet to bring about 
this rapid increase. To his abilities as a min- 


ing engineer, therefore, every nation that has. 


felt the effects of the tidal wave of prosperity 
is in some degree indebted for its industrial 
progress. The power which his skilful touch 
has released has rendered the strain of liv- 
ing a bit easier in all civilized lands. It has 
quickened the flow in the arteries of trade, 
it has helped drive the machinery of a myriad 
mills and factories, it has weighted down a 
little deeper the great transoceanic steamships, 
and it has increased the size of millions of 
savings bank deposits. It has helped to do 
other things. For instance, it helped to pre- 
cipitate a bloody and costly war in South 
Africa. One gets dizzy, indeed, trying to fol- 
low up, even in imagination, the endless and 
numberless chains of consequence that take 
their start in the actions of such a man. 

His yearly salary as chief consulting engi- 
neer of the Guggenheim Company is said, on 
good authority, to be $500,000, which is ten 
times that of the President of the United 
States. It is presumedly the largest salary 
paid to any man on the earth, the largest sal- 
ary .ever paid continuously in the history of 
the world. 

Hammond was born in the center of gold 
excitement. The year was 1855 and the place 
was San Francisco. When he was a child he 


SALARIED MAN 


IN THE WORLD 


watched the gulch miners washing dirt and 
gravel for the grains of gold. He went hunt- 
ing for it himself at the age of ten, and he 
quickly developed a knack of finding it. Old 
miners say he would take up a chunk of quartz, 
and confidently assert, “This contains a fine 
nugget.” They would break it open and find 
the nugget. His taste for mineralogy was so 
marked that his father determined to send him 
all the way across the continent to Yale, to at- 
tend the Sheffield Scientific School, where he 
graduated in 1876. He completed the equip- 
ment for his future career in the Royal School 
of Mines at Freiberg, Germany,.and:in 1880 
he was a member of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, examining all the principal gold mines of 
California. To natural aptitude, therefore, he 
added the best of technical training, and it 
took him only about ten years to achieve a 
reputation that reached London and moved 
the Barnatos as already related. But in the 
meantime he had to encounter some rough 
outdoor experiences. Most of them were 
shared by the young lady whom in 1881 he 
made his wife. She was Miss Natalie Harris, 
daughter of a Mississippi judge, and her early 
married experiences were sometimes of a very 
trying sort. We quote her words as given in 
an article in Human Life, by Edwin Wildman, 
which forms the basis of this sketch. Says 
Mrs. Hammond: “We have suffered many 
hardships in common and during my early 
life at the mines I have known what it was 
to be underfed and cold. I have slept with 
my baby on my breast, under a cart in the 
dust of the high roads. We have traveled to- 
gether in every known sort of vehicles, bul- 
lock wagon, cape cart and private Pullman. 
For days at a time my saddle has been the 
only pillow I have known at night. I have 
always been my husband’s comrade, his great- 
est admirer and his best friend.” 

Mrs. Hammond’s most trying experience, 
however, was in connection with her hus- 
band’s career in South Africa. At the time 
of the Jameson Raid he was prominent as 
one of Cecil Rhodes’s lieutenants and was 
named by the Boers as one of the four man- 
agers of the Raid, tho he has always declared 
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A MAN WHO CAN “SMELL A GOLD MINE A THOUSAND MILES AWAY.” 


John Hays Hammond, the chief mining engineer of the Guggenheim Company, is paid 
agg om a year for his services; but his daughter Natalie has ordered him around as she pleases 
or four years and has never paid him a cent. We have his wife’s word for it that he is “ entirely 
under the dominion” of the young lady. 
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THE WIFE OF THE HIGHEST SALARIED 
MAN IN THE WORLD 


“For days at a time,’”’ says Mrs. John Hays Ham- 
mond, “‘ my saddle has been the only pillow I have 
known at night. I have slept with my child on my 
breast under a cart in the dust of the highroads.” 


that he was not in sympathy with Jameson’s 
premature attempt at revolution. He was al- 
lowed by the Boer officials in Pretoria to go to 
Cape Town for his health on his promise to 
return for trial. To return meant almost cer- 
tainly to be sentenced to death. When the 
time drew near for him to carry out his prom- 
ise, the distress in the mind of the wife can 
be imagined. She was urged by some of her 
friends to dissuade her husband from fulfilling 
his pledge. “My head was swimming,” she 
says. “I could only repeat in a dull, dogged 
way: ‘He says his honor takes him back. He 
is the father of my sons and I’d rather see 
him dead than dishonored.’” She went to 
Mr. Rose Inness for advice. “Dear Mr. In- 
ness,” she said, “I am in need of a friend. 
My distress is so great that I can no longer 
distinguish right from wrong. What is my 
duty? I can appeal to my husband for my 


sake to save the life of my child—and perhaps 
I can dissuade him. My God! it is a tempta- 
tion. If you think his going back is a need- 
less throwing away of a valuable life, I will 
chloroform him and have him taken to sea.” 
Mr. Inness replied: “Your husband is doing 
the right thing in going back; don’t try to dis- 
suade him. If he were my brother I would 
say the same.” She accepted the advice. 
Hammond returned to Pretoria, was tried, 
found guilty and sentenced to death. After- 
ward the sentence was commuted to a fine of 
$125,000, and he was freed. During all this 
parlous period, there was agitation among 
his many friends in America, who flooded our 
state department with requests to do some- 
thing; public meetings were held in some of 
the mining districts of the West, and it is 
said that steps were even taken to form regi- 
ments to send to South Africa which were to 
march on Pretoria and release the prisoner! 
Which shows that all the crazy people are not 
yet in the asylums. 

It has been the good fortune of Mr. Ham- 
mond to win for the type of his countrymen 
to which he belongs recognition of a social 
kind. He has been lionized in the drawing 
rooms of countesses, and he has been made 
much of on the other side in the rather exclu- 
sive establishments in “the city” which lend 
only to men who can give ample security. As 
a borrower Mr. Hammond is credited with the 
nerve that gave John Law his place in the 
history of finance, and as a “lion” he is said 
to be instinctively unconventional. He talks 
well, he tells a good story, he looks like a 
gentleman in a dress suit, and he can ‘take 
any duchess into dinner without the slightest 
embarrassment. Nevertheless, he is said to 
look the man of the plains, of the veldt, rather 
than the carpet knight. 

Mr. Hammond is said to have a host of 
friends whom he is able to entertain royally 
in his summer home in Gloucester, or in his 
winter home in Washington, or on his mag- 
nificent yacht The Alcedo. He is fond of rid- 
ing and golfing, and fonder still of hunting big 
game in the Rockies and the Sierra Nevadas. 
He is a devoted son of Yale, where he lec- 
tures frequently and where he has endowed a . 
metallurgical laboratory. He has four sons 
and a daughter four years old whose dominion 
over her high-salaried father is said to be 
complete and unquestioned. _In fact, the Gug- 
genheims, with their five hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year, aren’t “in it” with Miss Natalie! 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT IN ACTION 


SELDOM has a more graphic pen- 
picture been given to the world 
than that which William Bayard 
Hale gives in the New © York 
Times (April 26) of President 
Roosevelt administering the af- 

fairs of the nation. Mr. Hale does not con- 
cern himself with Mr. Roosevelt’s policy. He 
makes no effort to expound or to defend it. 
He is not, indeed, in very close personal ac- 
cord with Mr. Roosevelt’s philosophy of life, 
admitting that he went to the White House 
disposed to look with contempt upon the 
Strenuous Life, and prejudiced against its 
foremost apostle. But he frankly admits that 
the days he spent in watching the President 
have not only modified his judgment but have 
“wrought something very like a change of 
heart.” Whether or not he believes in Roose- 
veltism, he evidently believes now in Roose- 
velt. And Mr. Hale is not a tyro in the 
journalistic ranks. Before he became editor 
of The Times Saturday Review, he was liter- 
ary editor of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
and before that he was editor of Current 
Literature. What he gives us is not a eulogy. 
It is simply a kinematographic view of the 
President in action, of Mr. Roosevelt “on his 
job.” Nearly a week was spent in the execu- 
tive office getting the material for the sketch. 

The setting for the series of pictures con- 
sists of two rooms. The inner room, thirty 
feet square, is almost destitute of ornament. 
It contains a fireplace, a big desk, a few 
books, an art nouveau lamp, a few vases of 
flowers, a tiny clock on the mantel, and on 
the walls a rather poor oil portrait of Lincoln, 
a photograph of a big bear, and a framed 
autograph copy of the late Senator Ingalls’s 
well known sonnet on “Opportunity.” There 
is a globe in one corner, and the divan, chairs 
and desk are mahogany. The trim of the room 
is ivory white, the curtains are olive, the walls 
are covered with olive burlap, and the win- 
dows overlook the White House grounds 
toward the south, including the tennis court, 
and in the distance the Potomac, the Wash- 
ington Monument, and the Virginia hills. 
That is the President’s office. “So severe is 
the room that very few business men indeed 
have not its superior in decoration, if not in 
simple comfort.” The other room is the Cab- 
inet room, which is ten feet longer, and which 
connects with the inner room by means of 
sliding doors. This is nearly filled with the 


large table and the chairs for the cabinet 
meetings, each chair with a silver name-plate 
on it. 

Here, in the cabinet room, those who call 
to see the President are usually received by 
him, from 10 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. Between 10 
and 12 senators and representatives have the 
entrée without the need of an appointment. 
Others must make an appointment with Secre- 
tary Loeb. Sometimes a score of people will 
be in the cabinet room at one time, and the 
President goes from one to another, making 
the circle of the room half a dozen times in 
a morning, always speaking with great anima- 
tion, gesturing freely, and in fact talking 
“with his whole being, mouth, eyes, forehead, 
cheeks and neck all taking their mobile parts.” 
He stands for the most part as rigid as a 
soldier on parade, chin in, chest out, the line 
from the back of the head falling straight as 
a plumb-line to the heels. “ Never for a mo- 
ment while he is on his feet does that line so 
much as waver, that neck unbend.” The 
President’s neck has made a strong impression 
on Mr. Hale. He speaks of it repeatedly as a 
“pillar of steel,” and bids us keep it in mind. 
When the President sits, it may be on the 
divan or on the cabinet table, he is very much 
at his ease, and half the time one foot is curled 
up under him. Curiously, says Mr. Hale, 
whenever he tucks one foot under him his 
visitor is very likely to do the same thing, 
even if, as in the case of Judge Harlan or 
James J. Hill, he has to take hold of his ankle 
and pull the foot up. 

A hundred times a day the President will 
laugh, and when he laughs he does it with 
the same energy with which he talks. It is 
usually a roar of laughter, and it comes nearly 
every five minutes. His face grows red with 
merriment, his eyes nearly close, his utter- 
ance becomes choked and sputtery and fal- 
setto, and sometimes he doubles up with the 
paroxysm. “ You don’t smile with Mr. Roose- 
velt; you shout with laughter with him, and 
then you shout again while he tries to cork 
up more laugh and sputters: ‘Come, gentle- 
men, let us be serious. This is most unbecom- 
ing. And there are Senators present, wise 
and grave men. Only when I think of my 
sins against “the co-ordinate branch ” ’—and 
everybody is off again, including the 
Senators.” 

The democracy of it all appeals to Mr. 
Hale, If any cynic despairs of popular gov- 
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ernment, half an hour in the President’s room, 
we are assured, will leave him freshened and 
sweetened with a sense of the essential worth 
of American civilization. There is a decorum 
about it all, and a certain degree of formality 
is not forgotten. Everybody calls him Mr. 
President, and everybody rises when he rises. 
But he never patronizes any one, never draws 
back into the robes of his office or stands on 
his constitutional rights. He is always the 
master, but he depends for mastery not on his 
official power, but on his ability to prove that 
he is right. He is ready to go into the arena 
at any moment to fight out all over again the 
question which is the best man, which is the 
best cause. He does not say, “I am Presi- 
dent; bow down,” but, “I am right on this 
thing, and you have to admit it.” He is a real 
ruler, whether we like the word or not. But 
no European sovereign rules as Roosevelt 
rules. He does it by sheer force of character. 
Says the writer: 

“Tt is the most wonderful scene in the world. 
It is the greatest exhibition that has ever been 
given of democracy and of power. This mingling 
of senators and justices with cattlemen and rail- 
road mechanics in the audience room of the head 
of a nation is a thing to ponder on, and when you 
consider that he is the most autocratic spirit the 
Republic has seen in power and yet behold him 
do more homage to the rights of democracy and 
magnify them beyond any predecessor, the won- 
der becomes a phenomenon for history to re- 
solve.” 


Mr. Hale reproduces from memory bits of 
the President’s talks to his visitors, warning 
us that he is not giving a correct record of the 
President’s words, but merely an impression 
of them from memory. Here is a senator 
from one of the Dakotas, with some of his 
constituents, including a couple of pretty girls: 


“Senator, I—am GLAD to see you. Senator, 
this is a—VERY great pleasure. Only to intro- 
duce Mr. B——? Well, Sir, it is a VERY great 
pleasure to meet you, Sir, a—VERY GREAT 
pleasure. You please me by giving me this op- 
portunity. Your daughters? I am, INDEED, 
pleased to have this visit from you. It is a 
GREAT PLEASURE. Senator, I THANK you 
for affording me this opportunity. I lived in 
Dakota myself before there was a South 
Dakota and I THOUGHT I knew something of 
the possibilities of the country. But who would 
have DREAMED of this? We thought Dakota 
had something to boast of in my day, but we 
hardly hoped for such altogether satisfactory and 
CHARMING products as THIS! This is a 
GREAT pleasure, young ladies.” 


Coming to a new Congressman who wants 
to show him a long letter from a postmistress 
in some little town who thinks she has been 
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wrongly treated, the President says: 


“My DEAR Sir, you must see that my hands 
are pretty full here. I really know nothing about 
this case. You say she has been treated unfairly, 
she thinks? That is too bad. We can’t have in- 
justice done anybody, least of all a woman. Take 
this matter up with Mr. Meyer. It is his affair 
first, you know. He may see something of the 
merits of the case; really, I do not. I have never 
heard of this good woman, and to be PERFECT- 
LY candid with you, I have never heard of— 
Cement! I couldn’t act any way until after I 
had had a report from the Postmaster General. 
That is the way for you to get at it. It is a 


VERY great pleasure to have seen you, and I 
hope you will COME often. Good day, Sir.” 


A little later the President enters into a 
conversation on a subject that arouses him. 
His arms begin to pump. His forefinger rises 
in the air, he beats the open palm of one hand 
with the clenched fist of the other, and his 
voice rises so that everyone in the room 
hears: 


“They have no conception of what I’m driving 
at, absolutely NONE. It PASSES BELIEF—the 
capacity of the human mind to resist intelligence. 
Some people WON’T learn, WON’T think, 
WON’T know. The amount of—stupid PER- 
VERSITY that lingers in the heads of some 
men is a miracle.” 


Mr. Roosevelt, we are enjoined to remem- 
ber, never speaks a word in ordinary conver- 
sational tone. “He utters everything with 
immense emphasis, his face energized from the 
base of the neck to the roots of the hair, his 
arms usually gesticulating, his words bursting 
forth like projectiles, his whole being radiat- 
ing force. He does not speak fast, always 
pausing before an emphatic word, and letting 
it out with the spring of accumulated energy 
behind it.” 

Mr. Hale was present the day (March 26) 
on which the President took to task a Con- 
gressman from Michigan, who, as member of 
the House Judiciary Committee, had signed a 
report reflecting upon Judge Wilfley, the 
American judge in Shanghai. What the 
President said was afterwards made the sub- 
ject of a debate in the House, John Sharp 
Williams claiming that the President had vio- 
lated that section of the Constitution which 
provides that no representative shall be called 
to account outside of Congress for his utter- 
ances therein. The President wanted to know 
how the visiting Congressman could put his 
name to such a report, sending joy to the 
hearts of corruptionists, and abetting a vile 
conspiracy against a fearless and upright 
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judge. The Congressman tried to excuse him- 
self by the fact that the committee was con- 
fined, by the motion of reference, to the prima 
facie case. The President was not mollified. 
The committee, he said, should have declined 
to make any report on such conditions. Here 
is Mr. Hale’s record (again from memory) of 
the President’s words: 


“To send forth to the world a report like this 
is a most cowardly and outrageous thing. I will 
say nothing of the attitude of Mr. Waldo [Con- 
gressman from New York]. His attitude is be- 
yond, beneath, discussion. I cannot trust myself 
to speak of it. But I must say I cannot see, Sir, 
how you could put your name to a piece of rank 
injustice like this. You are a man. Suppose this 
were a case in which the good name of a woman 
were involved. Would you sign a report on a 
hypothetical question? Would you stamp the 
name of that woman forever with an official dec- 
laration that, if the facts were as they were 
alleged to be, tho it had to be admitted she 
had had no opportunity to offer evidence tending 
to prove her honor, she was an evil woman? You 
know you wouldn’t. The temper of the Amer- 
ican people would not stand for such a thing. 
The good name of a woman is a jewel to be 
guarded with extremest care. Shall we be more 
jealous of anything than of the good name of 
America in the other hemisphere? I tell you the 
- thing is outrageous.” 


Nothing surprised Mr. Hale more, during 
the days that he spent at the White House, 
than the President’s patience and orderliness— 


especially his orderliness. This is one of his 
most marked characteristics. His mind is 
orderly, and its contents are thoroly ar- 
ranged. He goes through every day on a 
time table which an engineer could not follow 
more carefully. He does not look at the clock, 
but seems to have a sub-conscious sense of the 
passing of time, and he works off a crowd 
with the precision and regularity of a ma- 
chine, and without the loss of a second or the 
waste of a single motion. Yet there is no 
appearance of haste, and his interviewers do 
not seem to carry away a feeling of having 
been rushed. His powers of concentration 
and of the immediate transference of his 
whole attention from one subject to another 
are also very impressive. But what appears 
to have left the most lasting impression on 
Mr. Hale, as upon John Morley and so many 
others, is the man’s boundless and radiant 
energy. We quote again on this point: 


“He is, first of all, a physical marvel. He 
radiates energy as the sun radiates light and heat, 
and he does it apparently without losing a particle 
of his own energy. It is not merely remarkable, 
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it is a simple miracle, that this man can keep up 
day after day—it is a sufficient miracle that he 
can exhibit for one day—the power which em- 
anates from him like energy from a dynamo. We 
had all believed in a beautiful law known as that 
of the conservation of energy. No force, so 
went the dream, was lost. It only was trans- 
formed; it underwent metamorphosis; the sum 
of energy in the universe was always the same. 
It was the discovery of radium and the radio- 
active substances which wrought the discomfiture 
of that ‘law. It is Mr. Roosevelt’ who discredits 
it entirely. He never knows that virtue has gone 
out of him. He radiates from morning until 
night, and he is nevertheless always radiant. One 
despairs of giving a conception of the constancy 
and force of the stream of corpuscular personality 
given off by the President. It strikes the visitor 
directly the door of the Cabinet room closes be- 
hind him. It begins to play on his mind, his 
body, to accelerate his blood-current, and to set 
his nerves tingling and his skin aglow, as the 
Becquerel rays affect a sensitive screen. It is a 
healthy, pleasant influence, warming and awaken- 
ing. It scatters chill and embarrassment; it re- 
stores equilibrium broken by the excitement of 
the prospective interview with a personage.” 


The President ends each day apparently as 
fresh as he began it. Yet in spite of his 
tirelessness, he is not a heavy eater. The 
pleasures of the table appeal to him not at 
all, and he is “ notably abstemious in food and 
drink.” 

The only thing that savors of criticism in 
Mr. Hale’s sketch—and we are not sure that 
he means it for criticism—is his assertion that 
the President is not contemplative. To subtle 
or unusual sentiments he does not easily re- 
spond. Refinements of thought or expression 
do not appeal to him. Origins and ultimate 
conclusions interest him little. The world- 
questions do not knock at the doors of his 
mind, and dreams do not nest in his heart. He 
is Spartan, not Attic; a president, not a philo- 
sopher. Yet his knowledge of all vital sub- 
jects, such as are quickly related to action 
rather than mere abstraction, is prodigious. 
There is nothing about which he does not 
know something. And, furthermore, there is 
nothing and nobody with which he comes in 
contact that does not find in him a quick re- 
sponse that can come only from a vivid sym- 
pathy. With a boy he is a boy; with a sen- 
ator, a statesman; with a politician, a poli- 
tician; with a diplomatist, a ruler; with a. 
bunch of cattlemen, a ranchero; with a fam- 
ily, a father. One who has seen him often 
sums this trait up as follows: “ When he is at 
a funeral he acts like the corpse; and when 
he is at a wedding everybody takes him for 
the bride,” 
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THE MYSTERY OF ENGLAND’S WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 


: S@RAMATIC as has been the politi- 
cal defeat just sustained in his 
ca own constituency by England’s 
fey §=very conspicuous Winston Church- 
ill—a quite different being from 
our own celebrity of the same 
name—the result will have no enduring effect 
upon his career. He has found what the Eng- 
lish call “a safe seat,” and remains in the House 
of Commons. His triumph would have been 
unprecedented had the Manchester discontents 
sent him back to the House. The seat was 
not really a Liberal one, having been wrested 
from the enemy in the great tidal wave that 
lifted Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman into 
power a few years ago. It was profoundly 
humiliating at that time to Arthur Balfour to 
go down to defeat in one of the Manchester 
constituencies which he had brilliantly repre- 
sented and which seemed to take special pleas- 
ure in refusing its suffrages to the man who 
held the supreme political dignity of the pre- 
miership. It is now the turn of Winston 
Churchill. He is thought to have proved a 
bad loser. Mr. Balfour did not think the con- 
stitution was a failure because he lost his 
Manchester seat, but Winston Churchill has 
spent the past few weeks in having himself 
interviewed regarding the national calamity of 
his own rejection. Really, thinks London 
Truth, it is well to have “Winny” defeated for 
once, because he is so conceited. He is a per- 
fectly modest man, retorts the London News, 
printing an appropriate character sketch in 
confirmation of the idea. Character sketches 
of Winston Churchill have been frequent in 
English papers of late years. They are even 
more numerous since the promotion of their 
subject to cabinet rank by Prime Minister 
Asquith. The net result of them all is the 
mystery of Winston Churchill’s personality. 
What is it like? 

It is his extraordinary rise in the political 
scale that places Winston Churchill apart from 
political Britons generally, according to one 
“very candid friend” who writes at length in 
the London Mail. He was the merest youth 
in years when he became Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and now he has been 
put into the cabinet itself by his new chief, 
Herbert Henry Asquith, a Prime Minister with 
a passion for what in England they call 
“blood.” By birth, as his friend, Richard 
Harding Davis reminds us, England’s Winston 








Churchill is half American. His father, as all 
know, was the late Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and his mother was that Jennie Jerome of New 
York whose memoirs of the highest of high 
life are running through The Century. ~ 

Now, as colonial secretary, Mr. Churchill 
has made mistakes. In his new post he will 
make more. Thus Mr. H. W. Massingham— 
everybody writes a character sketch of Win- 
ston Churchill and Mr. Massingham is in the 
fashion—in a study printed in London Public 
Opinion. Winston Churchill, during the tur- 
bulent ministry of the late Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, had to expound, to attack, to 
defend; to satisfy a restless, suspicious body 
of opinion in South Africa and to convince 
the party at home that the government’s anti- 
Chinese labor policy was no sham. Great dex- 
terity, firmness, powers of expression and 
keenness and readiness of mind were neces- 
sary to achieve these purposes. All these 
qualities were required by a young man little 
past thirty, in his second parliament, who had 
spent most of his life in military and journal- 
istic adventure. His success, brilliant and un- 
precedented, opened the cabinet to him and 
his present business, as Mr. Massingham reads 
the riddle, is to obtain a mastery of politics. 

What are the qualities which he brings to 
his task of making himself Prime Minister 
some day? 

The first is an absorbing and unfailing in- 
terest in his work, for which Mr. Massingham 
vouches unreservedly. Politics is to Winston 
Churchill the business of life, the key to all 
things. His industry is great. He is at his 
desk at seven in the morning, reading and 
analyzing his papers. He likes society, but he 
is not absorbed or unduly impressed by it, 
and though he plays as fiercely as he works— 
“too fiercely, perhaps, for so highly strung a 
body,” Mr. Massingham suspects—no diver- 
sion interferes with his pursuit.of the calling 
he has chosen. His training was rigorous. 
When he entered the House of Commons he 
encountered no great difficulty in rattling off 
a set speech, which he had got by rote in soli- 
tude previously. Every impressive phrase, 
each popular point, had been worked with all 
the eye for stage effect of which the great 
Keene could boast in his prime. Only the gift 
of debate did not come by right of birth. 
Facility in debate is the aptitude most dearly 
loved in the Commons. Winston Churchill 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL APPEALING TO THE VOTERS AT A 


NOON HOUR 


In the citadel of free trade which he has represented for the past two years, the young man on the top of the 


motor car, who happens to be the most conspicuous 
forced to pledge himself on the subject of 


olitical personality in England for the time being, was 
ome Rule. The contest grew so keen that every speech he made 


was interrupted by questions, cat-calls or alternate cheers and groans 


lacked it—at first. 
tion. 

It was up hill work. Winston Churchill had 
no power to leap lightly into discussion, after 
the fashion of Arthur James Balfour, whose 
thrusts and parries are the model, as they con- 
stitute the despair, of crude young labor mem- 
bers. Winston Churchill set himself to prac- 
tice the art by the cruel process of punishing 
the Commons with his maiden efforts. Dur- 
ing this period of apprenticeship, Mr. Mas- 
singham says, Churchill often spoke badly. 
Ease, power, confidence, came slowly, then 
less slowly. At first he had to depend upon 
notes, jotted hurriedly on cuffs. The device 
grew superfluous as practice made, if not per- 
fect, at any rate, readier. 

Nevertheless, Winston Churchill has not, to 
cur authority's mind, the complete physical 
equipment of the “great” public speaker. 
There is a deep and powerful note in his voice 
which suggests to Mr. Massingham at times 
that the late Lord Randolph Churchill has 
come to life again. But the ordinary note of 
Winston Churchill is described as a nasal 
twang with a slight weakness in its upper reg- 
ister. There is much lack of sustained power 
in manner and there is the same lack in mat- 
ter. It may be that the phrases seem artifi- 


He set about its acquisi- 


cial, the excogitation of a delver among dic- 
tionaries rather than the spontaneous lucubra- 
tion of the genius to whom words are things 
divine, attainable on the spur of the moment 
in felicity and aptness. It is not that the 
thought is obvious—although it is that often 
enough—as that it thins out nebulously. There 
are frenzies of eloquence in which the sen- 
tences seem to Mr. Massingham to be endowed 
with a really splendid rhythm. The phrasing 
becomes original. There is distinction of idea. 
The workings of a bold and thoughtful intelli- 
gence become manifest. At his best, Mr. Mas- 
singham believes, no living Englishman can 
write better or speak better than Winston 
Churchill writes and speaks. He takes rank 
now with the masters. Suddenly, and quite 
disconcertingly, he takes refuge on a lower 
plane and seems inferior, even tawdry, in con- 
ception and execution. It is the great draw- 
back of being only thirty-four that one is lia- 
ble to such descents. It is the inevitable defi- 
ciency of youth in its final stage. Mr. 
Churchill will be a man of forty soon and 
above his lapses from taste. 

In knowledge he seems limited, unless some 
enthusiastic friend like Richard Harding Davis 
happens to be writing of him. Mr. Churchill 
is not a great-reader. He has always been the 
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man of action, altho he has put together two 
stout volumes of biography on the subject of 
his own distinguished father. However, one 
of his first tasks when he became a minister 
of state was to gather together a large library 
which shows a real feeling for what is best 
in literature and much intimate acquaintance 
with the choicest classics of French. The 
mind of this man is of the quick sort—vivid, 
apprehensive. Like all clever men, he learns 
instinctively, even indirectly and to some extent 
unconsciously. His defect—he begins to over- 
come it heroically—is impatience. He has 
never learned to listen and this hampers him. 
One key to the career of this future Prime 
Minister of England is his devotion to his 
father’s memory and genius. Now, as all 
know well, the late Lord Randolph Churchill 
was nominally a Tory and really—in his heart 
of hearts—a radical. When his son came into 
politics he inherited what Mr. Massingham 
thinks was the father’s traditional allegiance 
to Toryism, and his democracy. His sur- 
roundings, we are told, were conservative. 
His father’s party opened its arms to this 
young, promising, active figure. Yet he had 
no sooner crossed the bar of the House than 
Winston Churchill found himself out of tune 
with Conservatism. He disbelieved, if not in 
the South African War, at least in the Brit- 
ish policy that followed it. He thought im- 
perialism dangerous and costly. He had his 
father’s passion for thrift in the public ser- 
vice. With his quick instinct—or so Mr. 
Massingham calls it—Winston Churchill 
divined the coming battle over free trade, ‘and 
predicted the struggle that was so soon to put 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman into power 
long before many old political hacks knew 
just what was the matter. The alienation wa: 
inevitable. The chiefs of the party to which 
he nominally adhered hated the independence 
of the raw recruit. His boyishness was inso- 
lent. His way of getting upon his legs and 
talking to the Commons was cocksure, and 
therefore laughable. Then there was the 
worst fault of all—a leaning to the radical 
view in everything. Winston Churchill had 
youth’s contempt for conciliation. His fellow 
members of the party it has been his destiny 
to desert since at last refused to listen to him 
with any patience. Then he convinced the 
Liberal party that he had belonged to it heart 
and soul in secret from the first. The convert, 
or, as some of the Conservatives say, the 
traitor, was received gladly, but distrusted be- 
cause he had shown himself so flighty. 





The trouble with Winston Churchill just 
now is that he inclines to run out of his stock 
of physical energy, to miss his sleep, to pla 
polo when he should be resting 'from the 
immense strain of the life to which he is de- 
voted. The face, tho its lines have broadened 
and deepened during the last few years, seems 
to Mr. Massingham still “over pale.” The 
countenance .as a whole has lost somewhat of 
its old boyishness, its former mischievousness. 
The shoulders are far too bowed for a man of 
thirty-four. “He has a long course to go. 
He will need something of Gladstone’s meth- 
odical habit to carry him through it. He is 
of true racer’s blood. He loves the battle 
more than the victory.” No such conspicuous 
genius has arisen in English politics since his 
father’s sun appeared, attained its wonderful 
zenith, and, to take leave of Mr. Massingham 
as an authority here, “ rushed to its setting.” 
To publish the life of a man still under 
thirty-five might appear a work of supereroga- 
tion; but Mr. A. MacCallum Scott, who makes 
Winston Churchill the subject of a volume,* 
has the right to maintain, and the London 
News says so flatly, that “the hero of this 
volume occupies an exceptional position in our 
epoch.” Mr. Churchill has already crowded 
into fourteen years of adventurous existence 
the experience of a long lifetime. He stands 
to-day the most interesting figure in the Asquith 
ministry. A book such as this, collecting and 
criticizing the young man’s speeches and writ- 
ings, is just the sort of thing that has made 
him so self-conscious—to carping critics. Mr. 
Scott, however, writes in a heightened and tell- 
ing fashion concerning his “hero,” and the 
first few chapters are not inclined to conciliate 
that skeptic, the London Standard. Mr. 
Churchill, we are told, for instance, “ has stood 
up to Mr. Balfour like David before Goliath.” 
“He has rivaled Mr. Balfour in subtlety and 
outmanceuvred him in strategy until the one- 
time Prime Minister fled from his presence in 
fear.” “He has won for himself a world- 
wide reputation in the fields of war and litera- 
ture.” “His models have been’ Burke, 
Macaulay and Disraeli, and he was worthy 
of such masters.” “ His literary power was 
as undoubted as his courage and his writings 
gave abundant evidence of mature thought, of 
penetrating criticism, and of profound political 
instinct.” “ He is of the race of giant beings.” 
With much more to the same purpose, of which 
the London Standard says sarcastic things. 


“Winston Cuurcuitt. By A. MacC. Scott. Methuen 
& Co. 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL AND HIS MOTHER IN THE FIERCEST POLITICAL FIGHT OF HIS LIFE 


The new member of the equally new-Asquith ministry was obliged to appeal to his constituents at Man- 
chester for a re-election to the House of Commons. His mother was at his side in every stage of the campaign 


which attracted the attention of the whole world. 


Yet most Englishmen believe just this of 
Winston Churchill to-day. 
Nevertheless, qll the panegyric comes with 


something of a shock to those who recall that 
this giant and mighty being could not get his 
Manchester constituents to re-elect him last 
month. “A sort of taking of the fizz off the 
gin,” comments the London Mail cruelly, for 
all who think Winston Churchill too self-con- 
scious have enjoyed his defeat mightily. Even 
Mr. Scott in the volume already alluded to, 
finds in his hero “ self-advertisement,” “ self 
puffery, frank and unashamed,” “ limitless am- 
bition,” “ determination to arrive.” Mr. Scott 
is even unkind enough to resurrect a novel 
written by Winston Churchill when he was 
much more of a boy than he is to-day. “ Sav- 
rola” is the title of this production, dating 
from a period when Winston Churchill aspired 
to do all that Disraeli did. Not even Mr. Scott 
can find this “novel” about one who had a 
passion for uplifting the human race a thing 
to be interested in. Frankly, nobody can read 
it quite through. Mr. Churchill is said to be 
quite ashamed of it, and the London Mail 
thinks he ought to be. That newspaper, in- 
deed, which regularly prints a character sketch 
of “the future Prime Minister,” has just been 
crediting him with the charm of versatility. 
Mr. Sydney Brooks has written to the same 
effect, adding that Winston Churchill is the 
“quick change artist” of British politics. 
“ He possesses a shrewd mind, and understands 


the psychology of crowds. No one can pose 
better for the suffrages of the people.” He 
can even make his countenance serve his 
moods. “He has all the deceitful glamor of 
the demagog. His plausible tongue can be 
prodigal in promises that involve mutual an- 
tagonisms.” This authority would actually 
say that Winston Churchill’s political convic- 
tions are subject to climatic influence. “ But 
he knows how to conceal the ugly skeleton 
under the dapper drapery of ornate phrase- 
ology.” As an instance of that antithesis pre- 
sented by one character sketch of this man to 
another character sketch, we have our new 
authority contradicting Mr. Massingham in all 
that concerns Mr. Churchill’s oratory. Win- 
ston Churchill is “a good and gifted speaker,” 
but he is not an orator in the true meaning of 
the term, and what is more he never will be. 
He has not been dowered by fate with that 
faculty once described by Gladstone as the 
speaker’s power of receiving from his audi- 
ence in a vapor what he pours back upon them 
in a flood. Just here, we are assured by our 
unkind critic, Churchill fails. He does, to be 
sure, know that both on the platform and in 
the Commons one must not be dull if one is to 
be effective. His speeches are always pun- 
gent and attractive. “The living picture, the 
graphic terseness, the sharp antithesis, the 
sting of irony, the power of climax ”—these 
are all present. But how fatal the lacks, how 
numerous, too, the essentials he is without! 
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“The soul and substance of real oratorical 
power—the ability of returning to your audi- 
ence their own thoughts and feelings and be- 
licfs in a form that fixes them deeper in their 
own minds—of this highest equipment of the 
orator Mr. Churchill is totally and singularly 
destitute.” He has merely a comprehension of 
the witchery of words. Ever on the tip of his 
tongue, yet never said at quite the right time, 
is the “inevitable” word. “ Sometimes, in- 
deed, it comes, before it is wanted—even by 
his friends.” 

Yet this unkindest of critics concedes that 
in the use of epigrams Winston Churchill is 
an expert. “His wit stings like a whipcord.” 
His vocabulary is not elegant, but it has size 
and variety. It is at times beyond control. 
Again, Mr. Churchill’s deficiencies are as con- 
spicuous as his genius is precocious, or so the 
impressionist we follow at this point inclines 
to believe. ‘‘ His most vulnerable point is ex- 
treme sensitiveness to satire.” On the other 
hand he is not chilled by coldness, he is not 
unnerved by criticism, he is not humbled by re- 
proof. “His complacent smile survives the 
most severe chastening.” His mental furni- 
ture is briefly inventoried by this critical stu- 
dent of his character. “An eclectic with a 
patchwork of opinions picked from every quar- 
ter.” He thinks his own crudity is intellectual 
insight. His cocksureness is colossal, and on 
the other hand his ignorance is appalling. The 
whole trouble with Winston Churchill is made 
out to be that he thinks he knows enough to 
be in the cabinet. “His mind is essentially 
superficial.” He seems to be original because 
he absorbs the ideas of others and works them 
off as his own. In flat contradiction of all 
that we have been told by Mr. Massingham, 
Winston Churchill is set down as lazy and 
shiftless, making a tremendous pretence of ac- 
tivity amid the din of his own inefficiency. 
“He has a mind that plays with things rather 
than ideas, with men rather than with prin- 
ciples.” “He is continually coming across 
mares’ nests and apprising the public of his 
discovery in sonorous and _ impressive 
phrases.” Of the qualities which are deemed 
exasperating he has plenty, but “his irritant 
infallibility”” is the worst of these. Errors 
he makes lightly and plentifully. To acknow- 
ledge one is beyond him. His apology for 
intemperate speech is like a wet mop run 
across a white wall, smooching what it has 
wiped out. A great statesman he can never 
be. He lacks the prime requisite, which is 
maturity and poise combined. 


Not until Richard Harding Davis had be- 
gun to record his impressions of Winston 
Churchill did the rising Briton find his true 
panegyrist.* Mr. Davis sees in the new 
cabinet minister some such character as the 
old Spanish romancers made use of in their 
tales of the cape and sword. Winston 
Churchill in the uniform of lieutenant in the 
South African Light Horse, ever in the thick 
of things, stunned all war correspondents by 
his defiance of bullets. He shouted to his 
men to come on, which they failed to do. 
Churchill likewise fought the Spaniards, 
which was a breach of discipline in one wear- 
ing the uniform of a neutral. However, the 
family influence—that of the Duke of Marl- 
borough—got him off. Here his American 
mother helped him, as she helped him heart 
and soul with the voters of that Manchester 
constituency which declined to send him back 
to the Commons. Between mother and son 
there exists a comradeship that delights all 
beholders. She affirms that, he is a genius, 
and she has persuaded him that he must be 
at least that. She is proud of his journal- 
ism, dating from the days when he acted as 
war correspondent; she is protider of his sol- 
dier record, which got him into difficulty with 
the great Lord Kitchener; she is proudest of 
his oratory, which she compares, it seems, to 
that of Burke embellished by Sheridan. 
When he speaks she hears Gladstone, or is 
said to do so. Her favorite novel is the one 
he wrote before he was twenty-three. As 
Winston Churchill is usually on distant terms 
with the Marlboroughs, to whom he is so 
nearly related, his mother’s brilliance and 
fidelity to his interests are very necessary to 
him socially. But this fond mother, we are 
assured by the London Throne, does not see 
the real Winston Churchill. Neither, adds 
the London Mail, does the Liberal party, 
which will yet find him all that Iago was to 
the Moor. Nothing daunted, London Truth 
maintains that the mystery of the real Win- 
ston Churchill is artificially established by 
press agents who wish to keep their man of 
straw in the public eye. First we are told 
that Winston Churchill is no orator. Then 
we read that he is a Demosthenes. Next some 
writer contends that Winston Churchill is 
patriotic, and in a week more a rival print 
makes him out a traitor. It is all part of the 
most skilful game of puffery ever played, the 
sole object being to set going a Winston 
Churchill craze. 


*Reat Soxpiers or Fortuns. By R. H. Davis. Scribner. 
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THE PATRIARCHAL PRESIDENT OF THE HAYTIAN 
REPUBLIC 


y, even the name of the eighty-eight- 

year-old and very black General 

4 Nord Alexis, who has been Presi- 

Ga dent of the Haytian republic for 

OA exactly eight years, the newspa- 

pers of Europe have, for the past six weeks, 
found him the most interesting personality of 
the period. The General remained all last 
month in more or less peaceable possession of 
the executive mansion at Port-au-Prince, not- 
withstanding a hint from the commanders of 
several European warships in the bay that his 
abdication would be acceptable. He had caused 
some twenty-seven senators and former sena- 
tors to be shot, thus thwarting a conspiracy 
organized by the eminent General Firmin, who 
has so long and so vainly aspired to that pre- 
eminence in the republic which General 
Alexis, the most brilliant leader Hayti has pro- 
duced since the death of Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, seems still to retain. Involved in the 


conspiracy against him was, apparently, the 


United States Consular agent in the island, 
who was summarily dismissed to emphasize the 
strictness of American neutrality in the pre- 
vailing civil wars. Two circumstances, never- 
theless, contribute to the complication of the 
contemporary crisis. General Alexis persists 
in a defiant attitude to all the European pow- 
ers, with the exception of France, which he 
esteems on account of its republican form of 
government, and because it professes those 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity 
to which he is attached. Such is the substance 
of a recent interview in the Paris Temps. 
Another source of difficulty is the impression 
in Haytian political circles that General Nord 
Alexis favors an amendment to the constitu- 
tion permitting his own re-election next year 
for a second term of seven years. It is pointed 
out that he will be ninety-six in 1916, and he is 
already well past the period of constructive 
statesmanship. 

There is certainly little in the erect tall- 
ness of General Nord Alexis and nothing 
whatever in the smvothness of his lantern-jaw 
to denote senility. He is a typical full-blooded 
negro of the somewhat Senegambian Hayti 
sort. The top of the cranium is well-nigh des- 
titute of hair, while what remains on either 
side of the head is close cropped. Its iron 
gray curliness detracts from whatever notion 
of the patriarchal may attach to the person- 


ality of the oldest ruler of any nation in the 
world—which General Nord Alexis happens 
to be. The vigor of the countenance is empha- 
sized by the teeth, white and shiny, like those 
of black men generally. The chin is Bis- 
marckian, a long, square, wide chin, unmarred 
by any tendency to recede into the neck and 
fortified by a tuft of beard, now snow white. 
The thick lips are surmounted by certain 
straggly hairs which the General waxes punc- 
tiliously, for he is a great admirer of the third 
Napoleon, between whom and himself, accord- 
ing to the Paris daily just named, his admirers 
discern a striking physical resemblance. The 
long and slender nose widens prodigiously at 
the nostrils, up which snuff is noisily inhaled 
at intervals. The ear, although of African 
proportions, has the European characteristic 
of. clinging closely to the skull. The eyes are 
the smallest features in what is generally con- 
ceded to be a physiognomy of intelligence. 
General Nord Alexis has, in short, a bean-pole 
of a physique that sprouts into a countenance 
at the top. 

The General is wedded to a republican sim- 
plicity. His ordinary attire in that pile of 
gray and white wooden buildings at Port-au- 


- Prince, which is referred to as “the palace,” 


is a suit of gray tweed. He wears a black, 
soft hat and spotless white linen. His shoes 
are brown and indicate an unusually small foot 
for a man of his race and size. His personal 
habits are extremely neat and clean. He 
shaves twice daily and his trousers are care- 
fully creased. On occasions of official cere- 
mony he attires himself in a military uniform 
contrasting, by its absence of gold braid, with 
the splendor of the innumerable aides-de-camp 
in the presidential suite. He speaks French in 
all his intercourse with Europeans, to whom 
he is always accessible and with whom he 
discusses freely every subject. He spoke in 
terms of glowing eulogy on the subject of 
President Roosevelt to a correspondent of the 
Paris Temps, but he is somewhat unfavorably 
impressed, it would seem, with the anti-clerical 
tendencies of the present French government. - 
The General is a pious Roman Catholic and 
laid with his own hands the corner-stone of 
the magnificent new cathedral at Port-au- 
Prince. He is a profound student of the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon Bonaparte, whose mass 
theory of tactics he exemplified in his own 
many battles in the northern Haytian hills for 
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the freedom of his country. His political 
ideals, he told the local correspondent of the 
Temps, are based upon the teachings of Mira- 
beau. He has a very mean estimate of Robes- 
pierre. 

On one subject General Nord Alexis is most 
sensitive—the alleged cannibalism of his 
countrymen. It is absolutely untrue, he in- 
sists, that the people of Hayti subsist on 
human flesh. Cannibalism, he avers, never 
existed in Hayti as a practice. This statement 
is confirmed by the new work on the country 
from the pen of the diplomatic representative 
of General Alexis’s government in Washing- 
ton.* The Haytian President has been ac- 
cused in the London Mail and News of partic- 
ipation in the vaudou or voodoo rites to which 
the lower classes of natives are said to be 
addicted. This, again, according to the Presi- 
dent’s champions, is sheer calumny. Mr. 
Leger, in the volume cited, describes vaudou 
as an institution analogous to the secret so- 
cieties of some other countries. It has been 


affirmed in the London Mail that President 
Alexis and most of his political supporters are 
hand in glove with the priests and priestesses 
of the vaudou serpent worship—the “papaloi 


and mamaloi,” as they are locally termed. We 
are even asked to believe that the President 
has upon occasion openly attended meetings 
of the cult at Port-au-Prince, where the white 
cock and the white’ goat were sacrificed to the 
sound of the beating of the dreaded black 
goatskin drum. But these reports are alleged 
by the champions of the rule of Alexis to be 
inspired by malice, to have no foundation in 
fact, and to rest upon no firmer foundation 
than the calumny that the patriarchal president 
of the Haytian republic is the child of cannibal 
parents. 

The family of President Alexis, however, 
holds in the history of Hayti a position not 
unlike that of the family of Hamilton in the 
history of the United States. The venerable 
executive is a son of that Nord Alexis whom 
King Christophe—Hayti has had monarchs 
as well as presidents—created a baronet so 
many years ago. The Nord Alexis of our cen- 
tury attained the rank of general when he was 
only nineteen, and at twenty-two he was lead- 
ing a movement to amend the constitution of 
his country. This was in 1843. Abandoning 
the military career for a time, the young 
genius studied philosophy for two years in 
Port-au-Prince, returning to his native hills 
in the north imbued with the principles of re- 
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publican liberty. It is to the credit of General 
Alexis alone, it seems, that Haytians have been 
weaned from the monarchical tendencies 
which have given their history its imperial 
Roman touches. The hatred that grew up in 
the bosom of our contemporary Nord Alexis 
for kings and all things kingly was implanted 
by his youthful musings amid the ruins of the 
splendid palace built by the last King of Hayti. 
It is known as the citadel of Laferriere, built 
on the summit of a romantic but frowning 
cliff, after the fashion of that castle which is 
to-day the best monument of a late King of 
Bavaria. The majestic ruins of the palace 
which once housed the pomps of the last of 
Hayti’s kings remain to this day the admira- 
tion of all who visit the imperial pile. The 
father of President Alexis—a tall, black 
statesman of the old regime who wore dia- 
mond earrings—was one of the most elegant 
courtiers in the aristocracy. The king had 
made him Duke of Cape Haitien. The young 
Nord Alexis scorned these trappings of 
royalty. He refused to live in the ducal resi- 
dence, preferring nature and simplicity to the 
idleness and luxury of a court. At sixteen he 
became a republican and fied. His father died 
of a broken heart. The rest is history. 

In all the vicissitudes of fortune, President 
Alexis has remembered the friends of republi- 
can principles. This inspires the accusation 
that he hates mulattoes and confers public 
office upon those of his countrymen only who 
have skins as black as his own. It is admitted 
by all Haytians that Alexis is first and fore- 
most a soldier, but he is likewise honest and 
of a humane disposition. What foundation 
there may be for the rumors that he has im- 
mense wealth no one in Hayti seems to know. 
He lives within his income of twenty-four 
thousand dollars a year—the presidential 
salary. Alexis has been voted in recent periods 
a liberal extra sum for traveling expenses— 
as much as fifteen thousand dollars annually. 
This is in accordance with the existing law, 
but there seems to be some mystery connected 
with the disposition of these funds. Alexis 
stays in or near Port-au-Prince most of the 
year. He lives simply. His one extravagance 
is jewelry, of which he has an inordinate fond- 
ness. Brilliant diamond rings flash on his 
fingers. His ears were pierced in early life 
for pendants, but these he has not worn since 
his term of office as Secretary of War. His 
favorite beverage is champagne, which he has 
served to all guests of distinction. The Presi- 
dent of Hayti is an urbane host. 
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“THE COMING CENSORSHIP OF FICTION.” 


HERE is a very real danger, in the 
opinion of Basil Tozer, an Eng- 
lish magazine writer, that unless 
the rising tide of prurient novels 
is stemmed, a censorship of fic- 

fas tion will be established. “It is 
easy to smile incredulously at the suggestion,” 
he remarks, “and say that a censor of fiction 
never will be appointed. Men and women 
laughed outright when it was first suggested 
that the office of censor of plays might one 
day be created.” But such an office has now 
existed in England for several years, and its 
activities have proved so mischievous that 
leading English authors and dramatists not 
long ago signed petitions demanding its aboli- 
tion. Mr. Tozer is, of course, thinking pri- 
marily of England when he prophesies a cen- 
sorship of fiction; but, in view of the fact 
that one of the “best sellers” in the Ameri- 
can book world during the past winter has 
been a peculiarly frank erotic novel, his re- 
marks may be felt to be equally applicable to 
this country. 

The question that Mr. Tozer asks us to face 
is this: What has the future in store for 
novelists, and for the scores of men and 
women who earn a livelihood by producing 
fiction of a lower grade than novels, if 
presently they find themselves securely 
muzzled by a censor chosen and appointed as 
the English censor of plays is chosen? To 
this question he replies: “ Judging, indeed, by 
the example set by our censor of plays, the 
probability is that many admirable works of 
fiction would be condemned unjustly owing 
solely to the censor’s inability to discern the 
difference between a powerfully-written story 
true to life, and one with nothing to ‘ recom- 
mend’ it but its undisguised or its thinly-veiled 
eroticism.” Mr. Tozer continues (in The 
National Review) : 


“As a natural result of the reign of a literary 
censor, indeed as the only result possible, the 
book-market will be flooded with stories that will 
be neither flesh nor fowl,—stories invertebrate, 
cold and flaccid. The late Sir Walter Besant 
told me once that he had just received a letter 
from a sarveentes who expressed extreme 
indignation at his, Sir Walter’s, having made a 
male character in one of his stories kiss a woman 


to whom he was in no way related, and to whom 
he was neither married nor affianced. ‘Until now,’ 
the letter ran, ‘I have thought your books quite 
safe to give to my daughter to read, but in future 
I shall not be able to put a book of yours into 
her hands until I have read it myself.’ Probably 
there are thousands of men and women who think 
as that man thought. What would the condition 
of English literature be with such a man as cen- 
sor? Only recently some of Sir Walter Scott’s 
classics were banned on the ground of their ‘im- 
propriety’ by a committee of local provincial mag- 
nates appointed to select volumes for a certain 
public library. With that precedent before us 
nothing in the way of prudery seems impossible. 
Certainly a heroine molded on the lines of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s beautiful Tess would be blue- 
pencilled, as they say on the Turf, ‘from start 
to finish.” Mr. Eden Phillpotts would never be 
allowed to give us another ‘Secret Woman’ for 
that memorable scene in the bracken would have 
made the censor blush. In future the monks of 
the Order of Robert Hichens would be compelled 
by the censor to refrain from pirouetting with 
pretty girls on the parched plains of Egypt or in 
any other of Allah’s gardens. Even Mrs. ‘Malet’ 
would be forced to strangle her art and to come 
up, or rather sink down, into a line upon the level 
of the commonplace, for tho another legless lad 
might manage to crawl unchecked past the cen- 
sor, most assuredly another woman as seductive 
as the houri who in the small hours enticed poor 
Sir Richard Calmady to his fate, would be 
stamped out of existence on the spot.” 


If all this comes to pass, says Mr. Tozer, 
it will be the fault of “the handful of writers 
who within the past year or two have been 
launching upon the book-market works of fic- 
tion—they cannot rightly be termed novels— 
that grow steadily filthier with every new 
book they write.” He adds: 


“Many thousands of persons scattered through- 
out the country realize that something ought to 
be done to prevent the little clique of writers re- 
ferred to, and their unintelligent imitators, from 
further prostituting English literature, and ap- 
parently the bulk of them wish sincerely that 
something could be done to stop it. There, for 
the moment, the matter rests, but it cannot rest 
for long. Let a few score more of the fleshly 
narratives be launched upon the book market, 
and sold in their tens of thousands, and without 
excitement, or any sort of preliminary demon- 
stration, we shall find ourselves saddled with a 
censor of fiction who, rest assured, will quickly 
shut down not merely the fiction ‘that is admit- 
tedly filthy, but in addition a vast amount of ex- 
cellent work that most certainly ought to be pub- 
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lished. Then, and only then—when, of course, it 
will be too late to enter a protest that will mend 
matters—our British novelists will rise up in arms 
and metaphorically rend those among their col- 
leagues who will ee been directly to blame for 
the introduction of this unjust muzzling order. 

“That the foregoing prognostication will be de- 
rided by some publishers of novels, by some novel- 
writers, and by plenty of novel-readers, I know 
full well. All I ask, then, of the sceptics and the 
scoffers is that they keep well in mind the state- 
ments just set down, and note carefully what 
transpires within the next few years. For that 
the output of fleshly books will continue, and per- 
haps increase, is probable. Quixotic indeed would 
it be to imagine that so valuable an asset as a 
book that must run through edition after edition, 
and that consequently can be deemed even before 
publication to be almost a gilt-edged security, is 
likely to be kept off the market because a few 
objectors openly expound views and theories con- 
trary to general opinion.” 


The New York Evening Post is inclined to 
make light of Mr. Tozer’s dire prophecies. 
“On the whole,” it says, “we cannot quite 
share his trepidation over the mediocre and 
indecent novel.” It goes on to comment: 


“We do not take its popularity as indicative 
even of a peculiarly intense debasement of taste 
in the public, or of a peculiarly vicious viewpoint 
and philosophy on the part of the purveyors of 
this sort of fiction. Behind the literary manufac- 
ture of the suggestive and the nasty is not ethical 
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anarchy, but our very old friend, the spirit of imi- 
tation. A large proportion of the literature of 
modified lubricity, for instance, is written by 
women. We have no doubt that shy maiden ladies 
in brooding villages on the banks of the upper 
Thames, turn out this sort of trash with the aban- 
don that always characterizes the author who 
writes on what he knows nothing about. In other 
words, it is precisely because Thomas Hardy 
wrote ‘Tess’ and ‘Jude’ that authors less gifted 
write stories of the same kind, less masterful, 
but such as Mr. Tozer would tolerate, and other 
authors still less gifted are turning out such stuff 
as Mr. Tozer’s evil dreams are made on. Were 
this the age of Dickens and Thackeray, these same 
ladies would be writing three-volume novels of 
sentimental melodrama and studies of manners. 
So it comes down to a question of professional- 
ism. Low-grade authors try to do what real 
artists have succeeded in doing. The low-grade 
eroticism of the cheap novel is but the reflection 
of love in the high places of fiction. The pre- 
dominant réle played by women writers may be 
explained by their better-proved mimetic qual- 
ities.” 


The problem really resolves itself, accord- 
ing to The Post, into the necessity of passing 
decision on individual cases. “ Censorship of 
some kind,” it observes, “is, of course, always 
being exercised, and, in the absence of a pub- 
lic functionary, time, which is, after all, the 
great healer and sanitarian, will repress the 
unhealthy growth.” 





THE SIGNIFICANCE 


0 SINGLE feature of present-day 

2 European literature is more 

characteristic than its symbol- 

ism; and a new and revised edi- 

tion of Arthur Symons’s book* 

#} on “The Symbolist Movement ” 

comes as a timely interpretation of tendencies 

that have been felt to the ends of the world. 

Mr. Symons confines himself in this work 

to the French Symbolism which began in 

Gérard de Nerval, went on through Villiers 

de L’Isle-Adam, Paul Verlaine, Stéphane 

Mallarmé, and has culminated in Maeterlinck. 

Its central aim, he says, is “to spiritualize 

literature,” “to disengage the ultimate es- 

sence, the soul, of whatever exists, and can be 
realized by the consciousness.” 

Without symbolism there can be no litera- 

ture, not even language; for words themselves 

are but symbols, almost as arbitrary as the 


By Arthur 


* Tue Symsotist Movement 1n LITERATURE. 
Symons. Dutton and Company, 


E. P. 


OF THE FRENCH SYMBOLIST 
MOVEMENT 


, 


letters that compose them. “Symbolism,” as 
Mr. Symons reminds us, “began with the 
first words uttered by the first man, as he 
named every living thing; or, before them, in 
heaven, when God named the world into 
being.” And we see in these beginnings “ pre- 
cisely what symbolism in literature really is: 
a form of expression, at the best but approxi- 
mate, essentially but arbitrary, until it has ob- 
tained the force of a convention, for an un- 
seen reality apprehended by the conscious- 
ness.” Carlyle once said that “in a Symbol 
there is concealment and yet revelation: hence, 
therefore, by Silence and by Speech acting 
together comes a double significance”; and 
further: “In the Symbol proper there is ever, 
more or less distinctly and directly, some em- 
bodiment and revelation of the Infinite; the 
Infinite is made to blend itself with the 
Finite, to stand visible and, as it were, attain- 
able there.” It is in such a sense, declares 
Mr. Symons,” that the French writers above 
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named may be described as symbolists. “What 
distinguishes the symbolism of our day from 
the symbolism of the past,” he adds, “is that 
it has now become conscious of itself in a 
sense in which it was unconscious even in 
Gérard de Nerval.” 

De Nerval, indeed, was the very type of the 
unconscious artist. He led, by choice, now 
in Paris, now across Europe, the life of a 
vagabond, and much of his best work was 
done on the verge of insanity. Several times 
he had to be confined in an asylum. He died 
most sordidly in a Paris slum. “It is not 
necessary,” Mr. Symons remarks, “to exag- 
gerate the importance of the half-dozen vol- 
umes which make up the works of Gérard 
de Nerval. He was not a great writer; he had 
moments of greatness; and it is the particular 
quality of these moments which is of inter- 
est for us.” His three most notable composi- 
tions were “Le Réve et la Vie,” a narrative 
of madness unique as madness itself; “ Syl- 
vie,” a wandering idyl, full of pastoral de- 
light, and containing some folk-songs of 


Valois which Rossetti has translated; and a 
series of sonnets which Mr. Symons pro- 


“ 


nounces 


a kind of miracle.” He continues: 


“Gérard de Nerval had divined that poetry 
should be a miracle; not a hymn to beauty, nor 
the description of beauty, nor beauty’s mirror; 
but beauty itself, the color, fragrance, and form 
of the imagined flower, as it blossoms again out 
of the page. Vision, the over-powering vision, 
had come to him beyond, if not against, his will; 
and he knew that vision is the root out of which 
the flower must grow. Vision had taught him 
symbol, and he knew that it is by symbol alone 
that the flower can take visible form. He knew 
that the whole mystery of beauty can never be 
comprehended by the crowd, and that while clear- 
ness is a virtue of style, perfect explicitness is not 
a necessary virtue. So it was with disdain, as 
well as with confidence, that he allowed these 
sonnets to be overheard.” 


In Villiers de L’Isle-Adam the symbolist 
movement found a more self-conscious ex- 
ponent. “The Don Quixote of idealism,” Mr. 
Symons calls him; living his faith; “ enduring 
what others called reality with contempt.” His 
best works are his dramas, “ Axél,” “ Elén,” 
and “La Révolte,” and the basis of his char- 
acter was pride. As Mr. Symons interprets 
him: 


“He hated every kind of mediocrity: therefore 
he chose to analyze exceptional souls, to construct 
exceptional stories, to invent splendid names, and 
to evoke singular landscapes. It was part of his 
curiosity in souls to prefer the ‘complex to the 
simple, the perverse to the straightforward, the 
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ambiguous to either. His heroes are incarna- 
tions of spiritual pride, and their tragedies are 
the shock of spirit against matter, the invasion of 
spirit by matter, the temptation of spirit by 
spiritual evil. They seek the absolute, and find 
death; they seek wisdom, find love, and fall into 
Y mage decay; they seek reality, and find crime; 
they seek phantoms, and find themselves. They 
are on the borders of a wisdom too great for 
their capacity; they are haunted by dark powers, 
instincts of ambiguous passions; they are too 
lucid to be quite sane in their extravagances; 
they have not quite systematically transposed 
their dreams into action. And his heroines, when 
they are not, like ‘L’Eve Future,’ the vitalized 
mechanism of an Edison, have the solemnity of 
dead people, and a hieratic speech. Songe des 
coeurs condamnés a@ ce supplice, de ne pas 
maimer! (Think of the hearts condemned to the 
agony of not loving me!) says Sara, in ‘Axél.’ 
Je ne Vaime pas, ce jeune homme. Quw’ai-je donc 
fait 4 Dieu? (I don’t love that young man. Then 
how have I offended God?) says Elén. And 
their voice is always like the voice of Elén: ‘I 
listened attentively to the sound of her voice; it 
was taciturn, subdued, like the murmur of the 
river Lethe, flowing through the region of sha- 
dows.’ They have the immortal weariness of 
beauty, they are enigmas to themselves, they 
desire, and know not why they refrain, they do 
good and evil with the lifting of an eyelid, and 
are innocent and guilty of all the sins of the 
earth.” 


Verlaine is described by Mr. Symons as a 
man with “a genius for living,’ and this 
despite the fact that, in one sense, his life was 
“ruinous, a disaster more sordid perhaps than 
the life of any other poet.” What Mr. Symons 
means is that Verlaine was a man who gave 
its full value to every moment, who got out of 
every moment all that that moment had to 
give him. “It was not always, not often, 
perhaps, pleasure. But it was energy, the 
vital force of a nature which was always re- 
ceiving and giving out, never at rest, never 
passive, or indifferent, or hesitating.” We 
read further: 


“With Veerlaine the sense of hearing and the 
sense of sight are almost interchangeable: he 
paints with sound, and his line and atmosphere 
become music. It was with the most precise accu- 
racy that Whistler applied the terms of music to 
his painting, for painting, when it aims at being 
the vision of reality, pas la couleur, rien que la 
nuance (not color, nothing but the tint), passes 
almost into the condition of music. Verlaine’s 
landscape painting is always an evocation, in 
which outline is lost in atmosphere. ; 

“And with the same attentive simplicity. with 
which he found words for the sensations of hear- 
ing and the sensations of sight, he found words 
for the sensations of the soul, for the fine shades 
of feeling. From the moment when his inner 
life may be said to have begun, he was occupied 
with the task of an unceasing confession, in 
which one seems to overhear him talking to him- 
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self, in that vague, preoccupied way which he 
often had. Here again are words which startle 
one by their delicate resemblance to thoughts, by 
their winged flight from so far, by their alighting 
so close. The verse murmurs, with such an in- 
genuous confidence, such intimate secrets. That 
‘setting free’ of verse, which is one of the achieve- 
ments of Verlaine, was itself mainly an attempt 
to be more and more sincere, a way of turning 
poetic artifice to new account, by getting back to 
nature itself, hidden away under the eloquent 
rhetoric of Hugo, Baudelaire, and the Parnas- 
sians.” 


What in Verlaine was pure vision became in 
Mallarmé a logical sequence of meditation. 
“Mallarmé was obscure,” says Mr. Symons, 
“not so much because he wrote differently, as 
because he thought differently, from other 
people. His mind was elliptical, and, relying 
with undue confidence on the intelligence of 
his readers, he emphasized the effect of what 
was unlike other people in his mind by reso- 
lutely ignoring even the links of connection 
that existed between them.” More specifically, 
Mr. Symons writes: 


“After a life of persistent devotion to litera- 
ture, he has left enough poems to make a single 
small volume (less, certainly, than a hundred 
poems in all), a single volume of prose, a few 
pamphlets, and a prose translation of the poems 
of Poe. . . . ‘L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune’ and 
“‘Herodiade’ have already been introduced, in dif- 
ferent ways, to English readers: the former by 
Mr. Gosse, in a detailed analysis; the latter by a 
translation into verse. And Debussy, in his new 
music, has taken ‘L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune’ al- 
most for his new point of departure, interpreting 
it, at all events, faultlessly. In these two poems 
I find Mallarmé at the moment when his own 
desire achieves itself; when he attains Wagner’s 
ideal, that ‘the most complete work of the poet 
should be that which, in its final achievement, 
becomes a perfect music’: every word is a jewel, 
scattering and recapturing sudden fire, every 
image is a symbol, and the whole poem is visible 
music. After this point began that fatal ‘last 
period’ which comes to most artists who have 
thought too curiously, or dreamed too remote 
dreams, or followed a too wandering beauty. 
— Seldom condescending to write, he wrote 
now only for himself, and in a manner which 
certainly saved him from intrusion. Some of 
Meredith’s poems, and occasional passages of his 
prose, can alone give in English some faint idea 
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of the later prose and verse of Mallarmé. 


In Maeterlinck, finally, the whole symbolic 


tendency reaches its climax. Here is a man, 
exclaims Mr. Symons, whose art has come 
nearer than any other art to being the voice 
of silence, and whose theater of artificial 
beings, at once more ghostly and more 
mechanical than the actors whom we are ac- 
customed to see, may be taken as a symbol of 
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the aspect under which what we fantastically 
call “real life” presents itself to the mystic. 
To quote further: 


“His drama is a drama founded on the sense 
of the mystery of the universe, of the weakness 
of humanity, that sense which Pascal expressed 
when he said: Ce qui m’étonne le plus est de 
voir que tout le monde n’est pas étonné de sa 
faiblesse (What surprises me most is to see that 
everyone is not surprised by his weakness) ; with 
an acute feeling of the pathetic ignorance in 
which the souls nearest to one another look out 
upon their neighbors. It is a drama in which the 
interest is concentrated on vague people, who 
are little parts of the universal consciousness, their 
strange names being but the pseudonyms of ob- 
scure passions, intimate emotions. They have the 
fascination which we find in the eyes of certain 
pictures, so much more real and disquieting, so 
much more permanent with us, than living people. 
And they have the touching simplicity of chil- 
dren; they are always children in their ignorance 
of themselves, of one another, and of fate. And, 
because they are so disembodied of the more 
trivial accidents of life, they give themselves 
without limitation to whatever passionate instinct 
possesses them.: I do not know a more passionate 
love-scene than that scene in the wood beside the 
fountain, where Pelléas and Mélisande confess 
the strange burden which has come upon them. 
When the soul gives itself absolutely to love, all 
the barriers of the world are burnt away, and all 
its wisdom and subtlety are as incense poured 
on a flame. Morality, too, is burnt away, no 
longer exists, any more than it does for children 
or for God. 

“Maeterlinck has realized, better than any one 
else, the significance, in life and art, of mystery. 
He has realized how unsearchable is the dark- 
ness out of which we have but just stepped, and 
the darkness into which we are about to pass. 
And he has realized how the thought and sense 
of that twofold darkness invade the little space 
of light in which, for a moment, we move; the 
depth to which they shadow our steps, even in 
that moment’s partial escape.” 


In the light of these eloquent interpretations 
of the motives which inspire the work of the 
great French symbolists, we gain a new com- 
prehension of the meaning of Mr. Symons’s 
phrase: “It is all an attempt to spiritualize 
literature.” We may also understand the 
deeper significance of his statement: 


“In this revolt against exteriority, against rhe- 
toric, against a materialistic tradition; in this en- 
deavor to disengage the ultimate essence, the soul, 
of whatever exists and can be realized by the con- 
sciousness; in this dutiful waiting upon every 
symbol by which the soul of things can be made 
visible; literature, bowed down by so many bur- 
dens, may at last attain liberty, and its authentic 
speech. In attaining this liberty, it accepts a 
heavier burden; for in speaking to us so inti- 
mately, so solemnly, as only religion had hitherto 
spoken to ys, it becomes itself a kind of religion.” 
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SHORT STORY AS A DISTINCTIVELY AMERICAN 


TYPE 


N his latest work,* Prof. Brander 
Matthews makes the claim that 
the short story, as a distinctive 
literary type, was first con- 
sciously defined and used by Ed- 

, gar Allan Poe. According to 
Professor Matthews, it was Poe who first laid 
down the true principles of short-story con- 
struction—unity and singleness of intention— 
in a review of Hawthorne’s “Tales,” written 
in 1842. His technical theories made little 
impression in the United States at the time, 
but they were quickly seized upon by French 
writers, worked out well-nigh to perfection by 
Merimée and Maupassant, and later accepted, 
as Professor Matthews tells us, by masters of 
the short story in every modern language; 
coming back to the United States by way of 
France, here to reach their widest, if not their 
most exceptional development. 

Poe not only organized the short story, he 
claimed for it superiority over every other 
form of fiction because of its very brevity, its 
“immense force derivable from  fotality.” 
Just as rhymed verse, he thought, could not 
be followed with unwearied attention for 
much longer than an hour, so the story should 
not occupy more than an hour or two in the 
reading, for during this short time only is 
“the soul of the reader at the writer’s con- 
trol.” Any interruption or external influence 
destroys true unity. 

Now the ordinary story, which merely hap- 
pens to be short, can easily be turned off by 
any literary craftsman; but the true short 
story is a very different matter. To quote 
Professor Matthews: 


“After Poe, by his precept and by his practice, 
had revealed the possibilities of the short-story 
and had shown what it ought to be, it became 
conscious of itself. It was no longer to 
be accomplished by a lucky accident only; it could 
be achieved solely by deliberate and resolute 
effort. The restrictions were rigid, like those of 
the sonnet, and success was not easy; but the 
very difficulty of the undertaking was tempting 
to the true artist, ever eager for a grapple with 
technic. Of course, the easier brief tale, with its 
careless digressions, was still satisfactory to writ- 
ers who lacked muscle and nerve to wrestle with 
the severer form,—just as the weaklings among 
the rimesters still content themselves with one 
of the looser arrangements of the sonnet. 


With Specimens Illustrating Its De- 


* Snort Srory. 
bn Bann Brander Matthews. American Book 


velopment. By 
Company. 


“In every modern literature there arose in time 
writers who mastered the short-story, made it 
supple, gave it scope, bent it to their own pur- 
pose, and dowered the readers of their own 


language with little masterpieces of narration. 
<i So we find Verga in Italy, Kjelland in 
Norway, Turgenieff in 


? 


Russia.’ 


But it is in France and the United States 
that the short story has attained its most re- 
markable development. The British fondness 
for the novel, even the monstrous “three- 
decker,” was discouraging to all shorter forms 
of fiction until Stevenson and Kipling came to 
break the spell. Even to-day the English 
magazines are not so kindly to the short story 
as the American. In France, where the maga- 
zine does not flourish, the short story has been 
very closely allied with journalism. Daudet, 
Coppée and Maupassant thought it no shame 
to see their little masterpieces first printed 
along the bottom of the Paris dailies. French 
short-story writers may surpass the American 
in logic and technic; Professor Matthews 
places Merimée and Maupassant in his list of 
the six greatest the past hundred years have 
produced; yet Hawthorne and Poe easily rank 
with them, and in scope and general excel- 
lence, American short-story writers have, per- 
haps, a little more than equalled their French 
contemporaries. To follow Professor Mat- 
thews’ argument: 


“For the extraordinary expansion of the short- 
story here in the United States, in the American 
branch of English literature, in the mid-century 
when it was being neglected by the chief authors 
of the British branch of our literature, three rea- 
sons may be suggested. First of all, there is the 
important fact that the perfected form had been 
exemplified and proclaimed here by Poe, earlier 
than by any other writer elsewhere. Secondly, 
we need to note that our struggling magazines 
from the beginning had been forced to rely for 
their attractiveness largely on the short-story, if 
only because of the dearth at first of native novel- 
ists capable of carrying the burden of the length- 
ened serial. And, thirdly, we must recall certain 
of the special conditions of our civilization—a 
vast country, a heterogeneous population, a wide 
variety of interests, all of which combined to 
make it almost an impossibility that we should 
ever bring forth a work of fiction which might 
be recognized as the Great American Novel. 

“What it was possible for our writers of fiction 
to do, and what it was most immediately profit- 
able for them to do, was to forego the long novel 
and to avail themselves of the short-story in 
which they might begin modestly to deal directly 
with that special part of an immense country with 
which any one of them chanced to be most 
familiar, to limn its characters with absolute hon- 
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esty, and to fix its characteristics before these 
were modified. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century the time was not yet ripe for the broader 
studies of American life, like the ‘Rise of Silas 
Lapham’ and ‘Huckleberry Finn,’ which could not 
arrive until later; but there was a tempting open- 
ing for those who might choose to cultivate what 
may be called the short-story of local color.” 


Washington Irving set the example; and 
though he was more essayist than story teller, 
loving to digress and linger by the way, Rip 
Van Winkle and other legends of the Hudson 
might fitly be called, Professor Matthews 
thinks, the first American short stdries of local 
color. But our first great story-writer was 
Hawthorne, through whom the spirit of New 
England at last found literary expression. 
Professor Matthews continues: 


“After Irving and Hawthorne there came for- 
ward a host of American writers of the short- 
story of local color, men and women, humorists 
and sentimentalists, fantasists and realists, Nor- 
therners and Southerners, differing in sincerity 
and differing in skill. For more than threescore 
years now they have been exploring these United 
States; and they have been explaining the people 
of one state to the population of the others, in- 
creasing our acquaintance with our fellow-citizens 
and broadening our sympathy. In no other coun- 
try has anything like this probing inquisition of 
contemporary humanity ever been attempted,— 
perhaps because there is no other country in 
which it could be as useful and as necessary. 

“Bret Harte cast the cloak of romance upon the 
shoulders of the Argonauts of ’49, and what he 
sought to do for the early Californians other 
writers have striven to do for the inhabitants of 
other states. There is romance in abundance in 
Mr. Cable’s loving delineation of ‘Old Creole 
Days,’ in which there is also a wiser regard for 
the actual facts of life and of human character. 
What Mr. Cable did for Louisiana, Mr. Page has 
done for Virginia, and Mr. Harris for Georgia. 
With a franker realism, Miss Jewett and Miss 
Wilkins have depicted the sterner folk of Massa- 
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chusetts, and Mr. Garland has etched the plain 
people of Wisconsin. And only recently the same 
searching method has been applied to the several 
quarters of the single city of New York, with 
its confused medley of inhabitants drawn from 
every part of the Old World and now in the pro- 
cess of making over into citizens of the New.” 


Opportunities for further development of 
the short story in the United States seem al- 
most limitless. Over-busy people, who have 
no time for novel-reading, will stop for the 
short story as they will listen to the drama; 
our problematic life is overflowing with new 
incident and character; the cry of the maga- 
zines is for more short fiction, ever morc; 
yet an editorial writer in the New York 
Evening Post can say, and with no small de- 
gree of truth, that “our modern practitioners 
are all technique. They have nothing to say, 
but they say it very well.” And this fine art, 
which Professor Bliss Perry tells us calls for 
“an imagination that penetrates to the very 
heart of the matter, a verbal magic that re- 
creates what the imagination has seen,” seems 
really to be in danger, here in the land of Poe 
and Hawthorne, of degenerating (or commer- 
cializing) into what the writer in The Post 
calls “whipped syllabub—a pretty confection 
for young ladies who want to kill time.” 

Professor Matthews is optimistic. He 
thinks there is no rashness in the prediction 
that the short story as a form of art will flour- 
ish even more luxuriantly in the future than 
in the past. For although there are signs that 
the drama may supersede the novel, becoming 
again the dominant literary form as in the 
seventeenth century, it is not likely to inter- 
fere with the short story, that powerful little 
form apart from either, yet in a way partak- 
ing of the nature of both, 


HOW LAFCADIO HEARN GOT A SOUL 


HE late Edmund Clarence Sted- 

man was of the opinion that 

Lafcadio Hearn “will be in time 

as much of a romantic personal- 

ity and tradition as Poe now is.” 

Fle voiced this conviction in a let- 

ter to Dr. George M. Gould, the Philadelphia 
ophthalmologist and atthor, who quotes it in 
a new book* on Hearn. The characterization 


Gould 
Phil- 


*Concerntnc Larcapio Hearn. By George M. 
M. D. With a Bibliography by Laura Stedman. 
adelphia: George W. Jacobs & Company. 


is arresting. So is the book. “Lafcadio 
Hearn’s star is in the ascendant. 

Of all men living none is better qualified to 
interpret certain aspects of Hearn’s work and 
character than Dr. Gould. For many years 
they corresponded, and during 1889 Hearn 
shared the Philadelphia doctor’s home. This 
period was one of great importance in Hearn’s 
development. He had been a wanderer over the 
face of the earth, and now for several months 
he experienced home-life. Its first effect was 
to soften and normalize his character and his 
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“ LAFCADIO HEARN IN 1883 
A portrait made during the period of Hearn’s 
residence in New Orleans. 
manner. Secondly, and far more important, 
he “got a soul.” So he testified himself; and 
the man who “gave him a soul” was Dr. Gould. 

To those who know the exquisite creations 
of Hearn’s genius this may seem a strange 
phrase. He has won world-wide fame as an 
interpreter of the Japanese soul. In one sense, 
he was all soul. But, according to Dr. Gould, 
there were a lower and a higher self in him, 
and he “gained strength and power as regards 
both truth and art in so far as he was true to 
the better in himself; all his trouble and his 
weakness were born out of the lower self he 
would not, or could not, sacrifice.” 

Hearn began his literary career as a re- 
porter on the Cincinnati Enquirer. That was 
in 1874. Early in the year there had been a 
horrible murder, the famous “Tan-yard” case, 
in Cincinnati, and Hearn wrote an account of 
it that has become a classic, and that is 
as gruesome and as artistic as a tale by Edgar 
Allan Poe. This article was followed by more 
of the same kind. The dominant note in all 
Hearn’s best work of this period was the 
gruesome and the horrible. 

The reportorial stage was followed by what 
Dr. Gould calls “the cultivation of the artistic 
pornography of the sensualistic French story- 
writers.” To this neriod belong a long series 


of masterly translations of Flaubert, Gautier, 
De Maupassant, mostly printed in the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 

The third stage in Hearn’s development is 
connected with his visit to Martinique in 1887. 
Out of this experience grew unique color- 
pictures of tropical, semi-barbaric life. 

So the periods succeeded one another—the 
gruesome, the erotic, the West Indian. As 
yet Hearn was a pagan, preoccupied with 
sense-impressions. He had not found his soul 
or his religion. 

It seems that early in his life he had fallen 
under the spell of Herbert Spencer. He was 
always a great deal of a free-thinker. He re- 
garded thought as “a mechanical process’; he 
had “no faith in any faith”; “individual life,” 
he held, “is a particle of that eternal force of 
which we know so little,” and “Soul=Cerebral 
Activity=Soul.” He admitted that he could 
not understand the moral ‘side’ of life, and 
urged that “the most serious necessity of life 
is not to take the moral side of it seriously. 
We must play with it, as with an hetaira.” 
He was “morbidly frank,” Dr. Gould declares, 
in regard to sexual license and practises, and 
he believed that his irreligion and sensualism 
were scientifically justified and logically au- 
thorized. His was a mind, according to Dr. 
Gould, that had no creative ability, that must 
have its’ subjects furnished to it, “a mind 
whose sole function was to color the data 
chosen or given from without.” He acknowl- 
edged that religion was the mother of all our 
civilization, and that all social systems, arts, 
laws, were begotten and nurtured by ethics— 
and yet there was no reality in, no reason for 
the existence of, either religion or ethics, 
from his point of view, in our world of me- 
chanics and of fatalism, grim and inexorable. 

From this travail of soul, this tangle of in- 
consistencies, Hearn found a partial deliver- 
ance in 1889, the year in which Dr. Gould 
“gave him a soul.” As Dr. Gould puts it: 


“By this poetic paraphrase he meant that I 
had succeeded in bringing to his recognition the 
existence of Freedom in what he thought deter- 
minism ;—that intelligence, purpose, and _ benefi- 
cence lie behind biology, and that human beings 
are not always, and may never be wholly, the 
slaves of the senses and the dupes of desire: 
Beauty itself, which he so widely sought, I asked 
him to note, is a needless, harmful and even im- 
possible thing in a world of adamantine logic 
and necessity. Above all. I demonstrated the 
existence of Duty, ‘Stern Daughter of the Voice 
of God,’ not only in the abstract, but in concrete 
lives, in social and historic exemplifications, and 
that only by means of men and women who obey 














conscience is social and historic progress brought 
about. They who have not seen that can have 
no ‘soul’; they who do see it, have soul, durable 
or great according to the clearness of the seeing 
and the obedience to the implication. Fully and 
freely. Hearn acknowledged the vision, and never 
afterward could he be wholly the same as he 
had been before.” 


The first fruits of Lafcadio Hearn’s new 
mood was a story called “Karma,” which he 
and Dr. Gould worked out together in long 
conversations and night walks through Phila- 
delphia parks. It is a study of moral retribu- 
tion and spiritual torture, conceived in the 
spirit of the old text: “Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that also shall he reap.” 

The story opens with a description of a 
man madly in love with a woman. He longs 
to tell her of his love, but is afraid, because 
of a certain spiritual power in her that makes 
a compliment seem almost like a rudeness. 
One day she gives him encouragement. He 
pours forth passionate declarations, and begs 
her to marry him. But she bids him go home 
and “as soon as you feel able to do it prop- 
erly—write out for me a short history of your 
life; just write down everything you feel that 
you would not like me to know. Write it, 
and send it And then I shall tell you 
whether I will marry you.” 

At first the task seems easy, but his cour 
age soon fails him. “Everything you feel that 
you would not like me to know.” The words 
haunt him. Could she have realized what it 
meant to ask that? - His face grows hot. His 
brain becomes feverish as he tries to justify his 
faults and vices. Surely she will pardon him, 
but perhaps she will not; and the prospect of 
losing her seems worse than death. 

“Everything you feel that you would not 
like me to know.” There is one incident in 
his life that he feels he cannot put on paper. 
It concerns a man he has wronged, and a 
woman and a child—his child. Perhaps he 
can leave this out. But no, his conscience for- 
bids him to deceive in any particular the 
woman he loves. He must tell her the whole 
bitter truth. 

After restless days and nights of indescrib- 
able anguish he sends the manuscript to her. 
No sooner is it out of his hands than he 
wishes to recover it. He now vaguely real- 
izes what is in her that he fears—“a pene- 
trating dynamic moral power that he felt 
without comprehending.” After two days she 
sends him the single word, “Come.” 

In the ensuing interview his worst fears are 
realized. His friend now appears as an 
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.-\ PHILADELPHIA PORTRAIT OF HEARN 


This photograph by Gutekunst is pronounced by 
Dr. George M. Gould “the most truthful and hence 
the most expressive of all Hearn’s photographs.” 


avenging angel, and burns the manuscript be- 
fore his eyes. She asks if the woman is dead. 
He replies that five years have passed since 
her death. She asks of the child—a boy— 
who is still living. 

After a silence she speaks, condemning his 
sin in burning words. He writhes under her 
scorn. She tells him that transcendent sin, 
such as his, which denies “all the social wis- 
dom gained by human experience,” cannot be 
pardoned ; it can only be atoned; and that God 
will exact his expiation. He must go to the man 
whom he wronged, and tell him all. He must 
ask for the child and fulfill his whole duty. 

At her words he grows pale as death. But 
he goes away to obey her commands. 

A year passes. She knows that he has done 
as she commanded. He writes to her often 
and passionately, but the letters are never 
answered. At last she writes him: “You may.” 

From the shy, beautiful eyes of the child, 
whom he brings to her, there seems to plead 
a woman’s sorrow until her own soul answers 
in forgiveness. The boy and the father mar- 
vel at the new tenderness in her, and the 
father sobs until her voice thrills that suffering 
is strength and knowledge, that always he 
must suffer for the evil he has wrought, but 
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they were his own, while with them 
he had no personal sympathy what- 
ever. For instance, he could speak, 
as if from his heart out, of ‘a mil- 
lion astral lamps lighted in the vast 
and violet dome of God’s everlast- 
ing mosque.’ He could praise as a 
sublime exhortation the command... 
‘O ye that are about to sleep, com- 
mend your souls to Him who never 
sleeps!’ It is, of course, true that 
in Hearn’s mind, doubtless, the poor- 
est heathen or savage virtue was 
sublimely virtuous, and any barbaric 
vice had more of virtue in it than of 
viciousness. Surely the most paltry 
Oriental excellence was far lovelier 
to him than any Occidental heroism 
or beauty however splendid. We are 
thus helped to understand how his 
mind could seem to flush with reli- 
gious or ethical enthusiasm, while the 
mosque of his real heart was only 
a chasm of gloomy negation or a 
chaos of hideous death. This was 
due to the fact that. he had no con- 
structive mind, and as only one kind 
of doing, writing, was possible to 
him, because of his near-sightedness, 
he must needs hate Occidentalism, 
and exalt with a somewhat ludicrous 








WORKINGMEN DRINKING 


Steinlen has never flattered the working people. He 


that she will help him to bear the suffering 
and to endure his atonement. She will shield 
his frailty—she will love his boy. 

Such is the motive of the story that Dr. 
Gould regards as “the greatest of the turning- 
points in Hearn’s life.” It profoundly influ- 
enced, we are told, the succeeding works of 
his Japanese period; and “many quotations 
could be gleaned from his subsequent books 
which reflect the inspiration of ‘Karma.’ ” 

Yet “Karma” represented, in one sense, an 
evanescent mood. Hearn could not change his 
character in a moment. He even “came to 
hate, or to pretend to hate,” we learn, “the 
truth which had now slipped through his spir- 
itual eyes.” -But he could not undo or up- 
root it entirely. 

There was one ideal to which Hearn gave 
unswerving loyalty—an ideal that in itself 
constitutes a kind of religion. It was the 
ideal of literary craftsmanship, of faithful in- 
terpretation of the subject in hand. To this 
ideal Hearn sacrificed friendship, wealth, tem- 
porary success, and much else that men hold 
dear. Dr. Gould concludes 





“This beautiful sympathy and literary loyalty 
made it possible for Hearn to use the words of 
faith and of religion, even of morality, as if 


a ‘ shows them as_ alism. 
‘they are, in the factories, the streets, and the wine-shops. 


praise the vapid, and even pitiful 
childishness of semi-barbaric Orient- 
i The illogicality reaches its 

acme when Hearn, atheistic, disloyal, 

and unethical, was compelled, as 
in some of his Japanese pages, to put a morality 
and a religion behind the acts and in the hearts 
of his characters, which with his and with their 
atheism, was, dramatically, so out of place that 
the incongruity would make us smile if it were 
not all done with such a sweet and haunting 
grace. The culmination of the contradictory 
trends is in ‘Karma.’ To put it bluntly, Hearn 
had no spark of practical sexual virtue, and yet 
praise one shall, marvel at one must, the literary 
and dramatic honor which could, as in ‘Karma,’ 
so sympathetically describe the almost unscalable 
summits of virtue——there where, in holy silence, 
Passion gazes with awe at her divine Master, 
Duty. 

“A negative condition of this sympathy was 
the interior voidness of his character, the non- 
existence of reality within him, which thus al- 
lowed the positive loyalty of his subject free play; 
yet that which gave it leave to be, did not ex- 
plain the genesis or quality of life of the being. 
But have a care! Do not ask the interest in any 
one subject to last for more than a fleeting 
moment! Early and always he possessed the 
rare, the wonderful gift of the instant, the 
iridescent, the wingéd word. At last was pre- 
sented to him what he called a ‘soul,’ and that, 
in conjunction with his growth in artistic technic, 
in his handling of colors, and in procuring nobler 
data, helped to give the Japanese work a con- 
tent and an enduring substance which distin- 
guishes it from that of all others. This atones 
for all the hurt that precedes, and it is a bene- 
faction and a delight to the entire world. In 
reward Literature will place upon his head one of 
her loveliest crowns,’ 
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STEINLEN, A MASTER OF THE PARIS STREET 


g NE of the most startling and pow- 
erful figures in contemporary 
French art is Théophile-Alexan- 
dre Steinlen. His myriad de- 
signs, revolutionary, rough-hewn, 
Satirical, have almost all ap- 
peared in the illustrated sheets that are hawked 
about the streets of Paris, and that constitute 
so characteristic a feature of present-day 
French journalism. They are so realistic that 
they fairly scream at one from the pages. 
They chronicle the seething under-world of 
Paris—criminals, vagabonds, laborers, coster- 
mongers, street musicians; they show us little 
dressmakers tripping jauntily down the slopes 
of Montmartre and Belleville; laundresses 
pounding and gossipping in the wash-houses, 
or wearily traversing the streets; over-dressed 
women of the street, awaiting, Danaé-like, in 
cafés and night restaurants, the descent of the 
golden shower. In a word, they furnish an 
authentic record of the grimy, palpitating, as- 
piring life of the street. 
Only an artist modern in his every fibre 
could have felt the call of this 


In the preface to a catalogue of a recent Stein- 
lein exhibition, M. France says: 


“Steinlen is Swiss. He was born near Léman, 
lake of smiling shores and of beautiful, calm 
horizons. His family, which was a cross of sev- 
eral races, and which had French and German 
blood, had long inhabited this agreeable region. 
It was a family of artists. His grandfather, pro- 
fessor of drawing at Vevey, had nine sons, all 
of whom drew skilfully. Why was this particu- 
lar Steinlen, coming after so many others who 
had been contented to stay at home, eager to 
emerge from the familiar circle of these beau- 
tiful mountain ranges which might have cramped 
his existence? How did the yearning for Paris 
come to him? It is said that, while still very 
young, he read Zola’s ‘ Assommoir,’ that he re- 
ceived from it a revelation of a great world of 
toil and suffering, and that, stirred by this apo- 
calypse of wretchedness, he felt himself drawn 
towards our -working faubourgs by an irresistible 
sympathy, and by a secret premonition that there 
and only there he could develop his whole soul. 
And so he came to us from the depths of his 
Swiss mountains, ingenuous, inquisitive, and 
charming, wearing in his cap a sprig of rustic 
flowers. He came to us with friendliness, in 
obedience to an irresistible impulse. And since 
he chose us and gave himself to us, he is ours; 





motive. And a modern of the 
moderns Steinlen is. In the opin- 
ion of Adolphe Brisson, the emin- 
ent critic, Steinlen is one of the 
two modern satirists of French so- 
ciety who deserve to be ranked with 
the master caricaturists of the past 
generation, Gavarni and Daumier. 
The other is Forain. An American 
critic, Alvan F. Sanborn, in his 
valuable book* on the artistic and 
revolutionary forces of Paris, pays 
the following tribute to Steinlein: 


“Steinlen’s work is big—big for its 
humanity and big for its art; big by 
reason of its realism and by reason of 
its idealism; big in extent, intent, and 
content. His compositions possess all 
the essential qualities of great pic- 
tures; and, if it is ever permitted to 
class a simple dessinateur with the 
masters, Steinlen must surely be 
ranked as one of the few great artists 
of his time.” 


It was the “Assommoir” of Zola, 
according to Anatole France, which 
determined the career of Steinlen. 











*Paris AND THE SoctaL REVOLUTION. By 
Alvan Francis Sanborn. With Illustrative 
Drawings by Vaughan Trowbridge. Boston: 
Small, Maynard and Company. 


A STREET FIGHT 


The majority of Steinlen’s designs have been made for L’Assiette au 
Beurre and other Parisian journals. 
fairly scream at one from the pages. 


They are so realistic that they 
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he belongs to us, and we ought to be very con- 
tented and very proud to have conquered him 
thus.. He has the infinite gentleness of 
the simple and of the great. This realist is com- 
pletely enveloped in poetry. This Frenchman, 
born Swiss, in whom several races are con- 
founded, has the idyllic freshness of the country 
of his birth.” 


The imagination of a Eugene Sue and the 
sympathy of a Dickens, it has been said, would 
be necessary to describe properly the hard- 
ships through which the young Steinlen passed 
before he came into his own. He was spared 
no suffering, moral or physical. For a while 
he almost starved. But all his sufferings 
helped him to the realization of his talent. 
“He had entered,” as M. France points out, 
“the realm he was born to comprehend and 
to express—the streets beautiful with toil and 
suffering, instinct with the somber grandeur 
of the life of the people.” M. France con- 
tinues: 


“Erstwhile, Watteau evoked in the tenuous, 
golden shade of a park, radiant companies at- 
tired in shimmering satins who talked of love. 
To-day the trees of the parks are felled, and what 
is offered to the artist, subtle, emotional, impa- 
tient to express the life and the dream of his 
epoch, is the street, the populous street. A re- 
fined, lively, keen sensibility, an infallible memory 


of the eye, and rapid methods of expression des-- 


tined Steinlen to become a portrayer of the pass- 
ing life, the master of the street. The clear, 
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matutinal current and the somber nocturnal cur- 
rent of working men and working girls, the 
groups around the sidewalk tables of the wine- 
shops, the night-walkers of the black boulevards; 
the street, in short, the public square, the remote 
lean-treed faubourgs, the vacant lots—all these 
are his. He knows everything that is to be 
known about these things. Their life is his life, 
their joy is his joy, their sorrow is his sorrow. 
He has suffered, he has laughed, with the passers- 
by. The soul of the angry or joyous crowds has 
passed into him. He has felt their terrible sim- 
plicity and their grandeur. And this is why the 
work of Steinlen is epic.” 


The verdict of Anatole France is sustained 
by all the leading art critics of France. Cam- 
ille de Saint Croix finds in Steinlen’s work a 
spirit almost religious in its intensity. “ Has 
he not,” asks Saint Croix, “that secret, pan- 
theistic religion of the masters of all the arts, 
which makes them conceive and adore the 
universal soul?” Camille Mauclair prefers to 
emphasize Steinlen’s role as a social apostle, 
a prophet of justice. In a recent issue of 
L’Art et Les Artistes, he writes: 


“Steinlen lives, thinks, and creates by the 
people and for the people. No other artist is to 
the same degree a historian of democracy and a 
commentator on the social question. ; 
There is in the soul of this man, pensive, gentle, 
modest, silent, an incredible force of disavowal 
in the presence of every iniquity. Steinlen does 
not admit, will never admit, certain things which 








From a Crayon Drawing by Steinlen 
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From a Crayon Drawing by Steinlen. 


“They have been sleeping. 


have prevailed by violence. He is the noncon- 
formist of whom Emerson has consecrated the 
moral type. He protests without noise, without 
declamation, by simply drawing what he loves 
with an absolute indifference to the mode. 

Of all the artists who have chosen to denounce 
injustice in contemporary society, no one seems 
to me to possess so lofty and unprejudiced a 
character and so natural an eloquence. He is a 
just man. He is a man who is doing his duty. 
His observation of the people who solicited his 
painter’s curiosity has conducted him to a love 
of the people which has illumined his soul; and 
he has executed his most beautiful works since 
he has loved the people not only for the pleasure 
of the eye, but for the contentment of a heart 
wounded by injustice and appeased by the com- 
prehension of effort. The day Steinlen the man 
ratified the choice of subjects made by Steinlen 
the artist, he became invested with a somber and 
gentle genius, which is true genius, and which 
resembles the genius of nobody else.” 


M. Mauclair goes cn to affirm that the 
unique efficiency of Steinlen’s social apostle- 
ship is to be found in his rigid impartiality : 


“Steinlen does net confound the people and the 
poor; he judges the one and he loves the other, 
and he flatters neither the one nor the other. He 
has seen the people as they are. He has noted 
their virtues and their vices. Attracted first to 
democratic spectacles by his love of the eurythmic 
movements which effort produces, he has not 
failed to remark, alongside of the gestures of 
labor, the gestures of idleness and crime. 
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SWINDLERS! 
“What crime have they committed, 


Mister?” 
without paying!” 


It is because Steinlen has this frankness that he 
has been able to rise infinitely above those artists 
who flatter the workingman with the same stupid 
jentimentalism and the same insipidity they would 
employ in drawing fashion plates. He 
has comprehended that the ‘ sainte canaille’ is 
neither the herd of stupid beasts despised by the 
bourgeoisie, nor the army of heroes dreamed by 
the sentimentalists of demophilism, but a human 
aggregate of ignominies and of virtues, as is 
every other class of society—with more excuse 
perhaps because its well-being and enlightenment 
are less. He has not flattered, he has not black- 
ened; his great honesty as an analyst has pre- 
served his art from the deceits of pity. 

He has disdained the cheap success he might 
easily have obtained by placing himself at the 
head of democracy. certain moderns have 
painted heroic, made-up workingmen as factitious 
as the shepherds of Boucher beside the peasants 
of Millet. They have courted the people basely; 
they have painted ‘the voter’ in a blouse; they 
have feigned to believe that ‘the people’ is made 
up entirely of men like Hercules armed with 
spades, and of mothers as purely sorrowful as 
those of Carriére, ignoring the drunkards, the 
scrofulous, the brutes, and the slatterns who 
abound, and whom Steinlen has seen, because. it 
is logical to find them in a crowd ignorant, in- 
sufficiently nourished, unwashed, badly housed, 
exhausted by drudgery, packed into pens, lan- 
guishing in hospitals, hustled by the police, con- 
temned by the well-to-do. He has observed and 
defined with the cruel veracity of Degas the work 
of corporal destruction, the progress of the phy- 
siological taints which decree suffering for the 
laboring classes. But while Degas has shown us 
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only the vicious who destroy themselves, Steinlen 
makes us think, in the presence of the taints of 
the people, of those who are responsible;‘and it 
is thus better than by any painted allegory that 
his social philosophy is deduced. In showing us 
what he is, he arouses in us a holy desire to aid 
the arrival of what ought to be, and kindles in 
us wrath against everything that retards its com- 
ing. He augments in each individual the sense 
of his collective responsibility. Hence this man 
who has nothing of the preacher is a lofty 
moralist.” 


IS GOETHE’S 


T HAS been the boast of Goethe’s 
admirers that he was a man for 
all time, with a message to all 
people. A whole literature has 

wees, §6grown up around his name. His 
Megees “Faust” has been exalted not 
only as the product of a master-mind, but also 
as the proudest memorial of German litera- 
ture. But ours is an iconoclastic age. Idols 
are being dethroned. Men are questioning 
standards hitherto accepted by all. Even the 
great names of Shakespeare and Beethoven 
have been assailed. And now it is Goethe 
whose genius has come up for re-valuation. 

The present criticism centers in “ Faust,” 
and in order to appreciate the merits of the 
controversy it will be necessary briefly to out- 
line the plot of this world-famous drama. The 
hero, it will be recalled, is Dr. Heinrich Faust, 
a medieval German professor, whose spiritual 
conflicts and final redemption furnish the sub- 
ject-matter of the play. At the opening he 
is shown as a man world-weary, who has lost 
all interest in life. His learning has brought 
him no real happiness, and he has neither 
wealth nor honor among men. He contem- 
plates suicide. At this juncture Mephisto- 
pheles appears. The Evil One has obtained 
permission of the Lord to tempt Faust, in a 
manner recalling the story of Job in the Old 
Testament. Faust is so determined to win 
happiness at any price that he consents to sell 
his soul to Mephistopheles if the latter will 
restore such joy to his life as to make him 
wish to say to the passing moment, “ Stay, 
thou art fair.” Mephistopheles accepts the 
bargain, transforms Faust into a young man, 
and together they sally forth into the world. 
The first experience they taste is that of a 
group of convivial students whose idea of 
happiness is to get drunk. Needless to say, 
Faust finds no lasting satisfaction here. Then, 
with the help of Mephistopheles, he is drawn 


“FAUST” 
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These eloquent comments may serve to con- 
vey something of the vast influence exerted by 
Steinlen in contemporary French life. Of all 
the independent artists of the day, says M. 
Mauclair; of all who have protested against 
“the medalled and féted-art of the rich”; of 
all who have striven to create a free art mir- 
roring the toil and struggle of the common 
life—Steinlen is “most masterful, most de- 
serving of praise.” 


OUT OF DATE? 


into a love affair with Gretchen, and seduces 
her. Disillusionment follows disillusionment, 
and tragedy follows tragedy. At the end of 
Part I Faust is represented as a man who has 
experienced all sensual pleasures, and is un- 
happier than ever. 

Part II deals with larger horizons, and 
Faust becomes conscious of responsibilities as 
a social being. He takes a leading part at the 
Imperial Court, and with the aid of Mephisto- 
pheles, who now assumes the role of court 
jester, he carries through important adminis- 
trative undertakings. In all his actions he 
is abetted and advised by the Devil. At a 
court carnival the spirits of Paris and of Helen 
of Troy are conjured from the mythological 
past, and Faust experiences a new sensation 
of happiness in gazing on these forms of 
classic beauty. Helena, indeed, captivates his 
imagination, and he strives to grasp and hold 
the dream figure. Here the play begins to 
merge in sheer fantasy. Mephistopheles and 
Faust visit the latter’s old haunts; and find a 
man who has succeeded in making a “ homun- 
culus,” or living manikin, and in imprisoning 
him in a glass bottle. The homunculus pro- 
poses a visit to the Greek battlefields of 
Pydna and Pharsalia, that they may witness a 
classical Walpurgis Night. Faust snatches 
at the opportunity, in the hope that he may 
again find Helena. He at last succeeds in 
finding her, and they live together in a castle 
in Sparta. A son is born to them, named 
Euphorion. He symbolizes the union of the 
Teutonic and the Greek, the Romantic and the 
Classical. But he is sickly, and dies, and 
Helena departs from the castle. Faust’s new 
dream of happiness is shattered. 

The hero turns from love and woman, and 
idle dreaming, to social activity. He obtains 
the sovereignty of a strip of sea coast, and 
proceeds to dike and drain it, and to make it 
suitable for a teeming population. For a 
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while all goes well. But he is prompted dom- 
inantly by egoistic motives, not by an unselfish 
desire to serve humanity. The community he 
succeeds in building up is nothing less than an 
industrial despotism, and the people living in 
it are practically his Slaves. He finds his plans 
obstructed by a cottage owned and inhabited 
by two simple old people, Baucis and Phile- 
mon. They will not budge. Mephistopheles 
and a band of bullies attempt to oust them. 
In the struggle the cottage catches fire and its 
inmates perish. It is the story of King Ahab 
and Naboth’s vineyard repeated, and Faust 
repents too late. 

Faust is now haunted and tormented by four 
phantoms—Want, Debt, Necessity, and Anxi- 
ety. The first three can find no entrance into 
his closed balcony, but the last creeps through 
the keyhole and strikes him blind. In the 
moment that his physical eyes close, his mind’s 
eye opens to new ideas. He longs to cleanse 
his motive of every taint of selfishness. Thus, 
he feels, his industrial scheme may truly bene- 
fit humanity. He looks forward to the time 
when a free and happy community will dwell 
on a free soil. In this presentiment he tastes 


the highest joy he has ever known, and can 
say to the passing moment, “ Stay, thou art so 


fair.” But he is given no opportunity to 
realize his new motive. At the very moment 
when he feels for the first time the abiding 
worth of this earthly life, he is stricken 
dead. Immediately his soul is claimed by 
Mephistopheles, in accordance with the agree- 
ment, and the jaws of hell open to receive it. 
Then choirs of angels appear; the Evil One 
is diverted by sensual passion; and the soul of 
Faust is transported to an incense-laden 
heaven, where he is greeted by the Mater 
Dolorosa, Gretchen, and the angel hosts. 
Faust’s salvation is thus won, not by moral 
deeds, but by an aspiration which he is given 
no chance to realize. He wins redemption not 
so much because he deserves it as because an 
angel-choir takes pity on him. 

Now such a dénouement, in the opinion of 
many commentators, throws the drama into 
chaos. Even Albert Bielschowsky, the admir- 
ing biographer of Goethe, takes this point of 
view. At the close of an exhaustive analysis 
of “ Faust ” in the third volume* of his “ Life 
of Goethe,” just published in English, he says: 


“The final act must leave us unsatisfied. It 
does not make it clear to our minds that the 


*Tue Lire or Gortne. By Albert 
Translated by William A. Cooper. 
1815-1832. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Bielschowsky. 
Volume II, 


JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 


From the portrait by Carl Stieler in the New Pina- 
kothek at Munich. 


Lord has won the wager, and why He has won. 
The Devil is taken unawares, if not deceived, 
and Faust goes to heaven undeservedly, out of 
sheer grace. So it must appear, at least, to one 
who looks, not at the will, but at the accom- 
plishment, and in a drama the latter point of 
view is the only one admissible. Of course, like 
every other man, Faust needs the grace, the par- 
doning love, that is here bestowed upon him. But 
a pardon without moral grounds, an act of mercy 
with only an outward, and no inward, moral 
motive is characteristic of medieval ecclesiasti- 
cism, not of modern ethics. And Goethe’s point 
of view was, of course, the latter, not the for-, 
mer. Hence the criticism is justified that the 
close of ‘ Faust’ is too Catholic, or, better, too 
ecclesiastical, where it should be purely human 
and purely ethical.” 


The criticism of Thomas Davidson, in a 
recent interpretation** of “The Philosophy of 
Goethe’s Faust,” pierces deeper. Davidson is 
the wandering scholar who, at the time of his 
death eight years ago, was characterized by 
the London Spectator as “one of the dozen 
most learned men on this planet.” He made a 
lifelong study of “ Faust,” and knew much of 
it by heart. 

Mr. Davidson contends that the moral of 
“Faust” is “imperfect, and in great measure 
fallacious ”; and he gives his reasons for this 
belief in the following argument: 


Thomas 
Ginn & 


Faust. By 
3akewell. 


**THe PutLosopHy oF GoerTHE’s 
Davidson. Edited by Charles M. 
Company. 
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“The problem of ‘ Faust’ is not the universal 
one which meets every loyal soul at the present 
day: How, having broken away from the tradi- 
tional, institution-bound ideal of life, shall a man 


come into living, saving contact with the reality 
of life? but, How. gb a man do this who makes 


topheles, that is, who seeks 
sel f-satisfaction out reference to any one but 
himself? Of course, the first lesson that such a 
man has to learn is that no satisfaction at all can 
be found on any such condition. And that, in- 
deed, is all that Faust learns during his sixty 
years of association with Mephistopheles. At the 
very last moment he learns that his entire life 
has been a mistake, that he has been on the 
wrong track from the first day to the last, and 
only when Anxiety has entirely blinded him to 
this life does he obtain a glimpse of the truth. 
And what is the truth of which he obtains a 
glimpse? This, that satisfaction is to be found 
only in devotion to the ends of human freedom 
and culture. But, as one never knows how a 
thing will seem till he has actually sumeeeenee’ 
it, we have no guarantee that Faust would really 
find this more satisfying that he did the love of 
Gretchen or that of Helen, which seemed in pros- 
pect to promise so much. Here there is certainly 
a capital defect in the whole conception.— Faust 
dies believing that he will find satisfaction in 
something which he never has had an opportunity 
of trying! That was not the first time z 3 so 


a pact with Me 


believed. We may, therefore, reasonably tion 
whether the solution of life’s problem sef forth 
in ‘Faust’ is réally the true one, or even a true 
one.” 


A third criticilil of “ Faust,” from the pen 
of Marcus Hitch, a Socialist lawyer of Chi- 
cago, indicts the poet’s attitude toward woman, 
in the light of modern ethics. “ Gretchen,” 
he observes, “got to heaven and welcomed 
Faust on his arrival there. She drowned their 
baby in a pond. But what became of the 
baby? Did Faust welcome it in heaven?” 
Mr. Hitch goes on to argue: 


“ Why not have Gretchen appear as a Madonna 
with her child in her bosom, as she welcomes 
Faust, and he taking it and tossing it in his 
arms for joy? But no, the bourgeois heaven, 
modeled after the bourgeois earth, will not stand 
for any foolishness on the bastardy question; it 
touches a property right—the right of inherit- 
ance. 

“ Faust’s love affair with Helena in the castle 
near Sparta, tho a greater breach of morality 
than that with Gretchen, occasioned no tragedy, 
not even a ripple. The child, Euphorion, instead 
of being drowned in a pond, was the pride and 
joy of the entire household. That is the differ- 
ence between the law of the castle and the law 
of the ‘plain room.’ Wealth stands above the 
— law. It is wealth that moulds the moral 
aw. 


In the judgment of all three critics quoted, 


A Fragment of Socialist Criticism. 
Charles H. Kerr & Com- 


*GoetHe’s Faust. 
By Marcus Hitch. Chicago: 
pany. 
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Goethe’s motive in “ Faust” can never com- 
pletely commend itself to the modern con- 
science. It belongs, they say, to an epoch that 
we have outgrown. Mr. Davidson is con- 
vinced that ‘the fundamental weakness of 
“Faust” lies in the fact that it is committed 
to “the medieval view that man as a moral 
being is heteronomous.” According to this 
theory, “the law according to which man’s 
life is to be directed is not organized within 
himself, but only in a being outside of him, 
over against whom he is unfree, and to whom 
he stands in a relation of moral dependence.” 
This view, says Mr. Davidson, “was exter- 
nally organized in the great Catholic Church, 
which is merely an institution expressing and 
utilizing that heteronomy.” Protestantism, on 
the other hand, stands for an entirely different 
principle, imperfectly apprehended by Goethe. 
To conclude the argument: 


“ According to the principle of Protestantism, 
man is autonomous, that is, he has the whole 
moral law organized within himself. We may 
perhaps say that just as the true citizen has the 
whole legal, and even ethical, system of the state 
and of society organized within him; so the true 
man has the whole moral and religious life or- 
ganized within him, so that for him the moral 
and religious life consists in expressing his own 
true and universal essence in every act. Hence he 
is not, like his medieval grandfather, saved by ex- 
teznal grace, for which he has to plead, but by 
internal will, which he has only to exert. The 
gospel of the future, I believe, is that every 
human being has all the divine perfections organ- 
ized in himself, and has only to express them— 
to energize them, as Aristotle would say—in order 
to be perfect as the Father is perfect. 

“Broad and generous as Goethe was, I can find 
no utterance of his which shows that he had even 
a dawning of this truth, which is the necessary 
presupposition of all true liberty. He therefore 
saw no way of bringing man to redemption ex- 
cept by falling back upon the old Catholic doc- 
trine of grace, thus really reducing his work, 
viewed as a whole, to an absurdity. Unless the 
universe is organized in each one of us we can- 
not as individuals be universal, and therefore 
cannot be eternal. Aut deus aut nullus—that is 
the alternative. That is the truth which Jesus 
saw, expressed, and lived. The world drew the 
entirely right conclusion when, after much care- 
ful thinking, it declared him a god. The difficulty 
was, the world rested in that, and did not follow 
in his footsteps, which is just what men must do 
if life is ever again to be lived enthusiastically, 
with full meaning and purpose. He who shall 
embody this truth—which, whether we know it 
or not, is implicit in this American life of ours— 
in a great work of art will produce something as 
superior to ‘Faust’ as Goethe’s drama is to 
‘Doctor Faustus.’” 











THE BAFFEING PROBLEM 


N reading “ay great literary 
document the. question often 
arises: Is this sincere? Of Os- 
car Wilde’s “De Profundis,” for 

@ instance, we ask, “Did he mean 

esti: what he wrote?” of of Verlaine’s 

poem “Sagesse”: “Was he really converted? 

Did he really come to value the love of God 

infinitely more than the love of woman?” To 

be answered in each case, “Thé author was 
sincere when he wrote, but afterward re- 
lapsed,” leaves us unsatisfied. 

An explanation of the apparent discrepan- 
cies of genius that seems more in accordance 
with the facts is offered by Alberta V. Mont- 
gomery, a writer in the London Academy. 
She contends that there is such a thing as “the 
sincerity of plural personality,” and advances 
some interesting arguments in support of her 
position. 

Who can define, she asks, what literary sin- 
cerity is? We sometimes argue that the 
greatest poetry can be written only with a 
pen dipped in the heart’s blood, and, to take 
the chiefest instance, that the joy and tragedy 
of love must have been personally experienced 
before they can be truthfully expressed. 
“Yet the matter,” asserts the Academy writer, 
“is not quite so obvious, and cannot be dis- 
missed as simply as that.” 

Many human beings, she continues, who en- 
joy, and suffer, and love with utmost intensity 
are dumb; and others whose actual experience 
may have been stunted and limited are en- 
dowed with so powerful an imagination as to 
possess the mystery of effectual expression. 
As an almost classic instance of “imagined 
experience” the impassioned utterance of 
Emily Bronte is cited. Just because so many 
authors have created out of their imagina- 
tion, rather than their experience, “it is proba- 
bly impertinent and idle from the point of 
view of art,” says the writer in The Academy, 
“to go on wondering what persons are re- 
ferred to, and whether such an event was a 
fact or not—be we considering the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare or the very minor poetry of one 
of our contemporaries.” Moreover: 





“Sincerity need not imply autobiography, and 
to many a true artist the symbol is a stronger 
force than the incidental facts. This is specially 
true of religion. To imaginative thmkers the 
great symbols of Incarnation, Crucifixion, Resur- 
rection have far more powerful sway over mind 
and life than any amount of exegetic ‘evidences’ 
of dated local history.” 
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OF LITERARY SINCERITY 


If sincerity does not imply autobiography, 
neither, argues the Academy writer, does it 
imply consistency. To quote again: 

“Science is beginning to confirm what seemed 
for a time but a vagary of ‘psychical research,’ 
the doctrine of multiple personality. Long ago, 
philosophy, and even religion, had discarded the 
childish division of human beins into good and 
bad, white and black, sheep and goats. Then we 
got on a little further, and concluded that we 
cach of us were good and bad, white and black, 
Jekyll and Hyde! But there are mcre than two 
people in one, for each combines (in what 
seemed an individuality) many characters, which 
cannot be sorted into two simple ethical divisions. 

“It is thus that contradictory contrasts are 
simultaneously—not alternately—combined in the 
same life and character.” 


The writer instances the traits of spiritual- 
ity and sensuality. “Though neither of them 
is wholly ‘good’ or ‘bad,’” she says, “these 
two attributes were supposed to be in such 
conflict, and so mutually exclusive, as to be 
irreconcilable in the same temperament.” But 
now,’ with a deeper knowledge of psychology, 
“we find that they constantly go together, a 
vivid imagination understanding and necessi- 
tating the experience of both these tenden- 
cies.” Again, egoism and altruism “were al- 
ways opposed till we began to see that self- 
sacrifice and a deeper self-realization may 
coincide, just as in sociology collectivism and 
a truer individuality go together.” The writer 
says in concluding : 


“These are but crude instances, and the mystery 
is more intangible and elusive than that. Yet, 
even in quoting these rough illustrations, we must 
remember that the point we insist on is the pres- 
ence of simultaneous, not alternate, contrasts, so 
that one character is Pagan and Christian, proud 
and humble, selfish and unselfish, rapturous and 
despairing, in the same hour—nay, in the same 
minute of time. 

“It has been said that herein lay the wisdom of 
polytheism, and now we need a yet wider pan- 
theon than that of Olympus; a ritual so wide as 
to combine the worship of the Virgin Mary and 
of her former enemy, Aphrodite; a religion em- 
bracing the ecstasies of Himalayan mystics and 
the veracious materialism of severest physical 
science. 

“I fear we shall hardly be able to take the ad- 
vice of Epictetus that ‘a man should be one man, 
unless we carry the idea to its logical (and mys- 
tical) conclusion, and say that unity is multi- 
plicity, as God is man. 

“This thought helps us to understand so much 
both in life and art which otherwise would seem 
incomprehensible, and to find the impertinent in- 
quiry: ‘Did he really mean what he wrote?’ ‘Was 
she consistent in the way she acted?’ sadly in- 
effectual in coping with the myriad intricacies of 
art in literature.” 
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NEW YORK’S GREAT ROMAN CATHOLIC CELEBRA- 
TION 


CELEBRATION that is charac- 

terized in the Roman Catholic 

press as “perhaps the most re- 

markable religious commemora- 

tion that has ever been held any- 

™ where, in the new or the old 
world,” has lately come to an end in New 
York. It was organized in honor of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
New York diocese of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and it was attended by Cardinal 
Logue, Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate 
of All Ireland; by Cardinal Gibbons, of Balti- 
more; and by almost all the leading dignitaries 
of the church in America. _The ceremonies 
included a Pontifical High Mass in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, at which ten archbishops, 
forty bishops, 100 monsignori, and nearly 800 
priests were present; a children’s mass in the 


Photograph by Brown Brothers 


Cathedral attended by 7,000 pupils of paro- 
chial schools; and a public meeting of the 
laity in Carnegie Hall addressed by Judge 
Morgan O’Brien and Bourke Cockran. The 
culminating feature of the demonstration was 
a parade of tens of thousands of laymen 
through the streets of New York. 

One of the friendliest messages received by 
Archbishop Farley in connection with this 
vast celebration was from President Roose- 
velt, and one of the chief effects of the whole 
demonstration has been to emphasize a grow- 
ing spirit of tolerance among Protestants and 
Roman Catholics alike. Judge O’Brien noted 
this point in his speech in Carnegie Hall. He 
said: 

“We must all be impressed with the conditions 


surrounding our meeting, the congratulations 
from President Roosevelt to Archbishop Farley, 





CARDINAL LOGUE REVIEWING THE PASSING PRIESTS FROM THE STEPS OF ARCHBISHOP 
FARLEY’S RESIDENCE 


The venerable prelate made a special journey from Ireland to participate in the commemoration of the hun- 
iredth anniversary of the founding of the New York diocese of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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and from officials, citizens and divines not of our 
own faith, and ‘the presence of many of our 
fellow-citizens who entertain religious convictions 
different from our own. What a change a hun- 
dred years has made! 

“Tt is not so many years ago when the realiza- 
tion of such happy conditions would have been 
thought impracticable and visionary, for we know 
that at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
our religion and its teachers were persecuted, and 
the public sentiment against it was expressed in 
hostile laws and unjust discrimination. Nothing 
could so signally mark the great strides which 
we have made in religious toleration as the atti- 
tude of our Protestant fellow-citizens, who not 
only are pleased with our meeting, and the occa- 
sion of it, but many of them have gone further, 
and in public utterances have emphasized the 
changed and growing spirit of the times in favor 
of religious toleration, and the fact that differ- 
ences in religion no longer make enemies of 
mankind. The century just passed will go down 
in history as one in which the greatest toleration 
in religion has been exhibited, and from the 
bottom of our hearts we can thank God that the 
days of bigotry, religious rancor, and bitterness 
have passed, and the reign of ‘Peace and good 
will among men’ has begun. 

“In our day the destruction of a single life 
because of religious conviction would arouse 
deep and implacable feelings of resentment. The 
sound of a blow, however slight, against religious 
liberty would be borne on the feeblest breeze, 
over continent and ocean, until it would vibrate 
on the ears of the remotest dweller in Chris- 
tendom.” 


On the Protestant side, this spirit finds ex- 
pression in an editorial in the New York 
Churchman, from which we quote as follows: 


“Roman Catholics do not stand alone; their 
rejoicings belong to all. Through these hun- 
dred years they have had the co-operation, con- 
scious or unconscious, of their fellow-citizens. 
It is a satisfaction for those who are outside 
the Roman Communion to look upon this cen- 
tennial celebration as something which belongs 
to them, as a festival which attests a national 
achievement greater and more significant than 
can be proved by statistics of church buildings, 
church schools, philanthropic organizations and 
religious communities. All these factors are but 
the plain and visible signs of the mighty religious 
force of America that has carried on and is 
carrying on in its current Christians of every 
name.’ 


A second and more obvious effect of the 
celebration has been to call attention to the 
enormous growth of Roman Catholicism in 
this country. In a sermon in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Cardinal Gibbons drew a picture of 
the feebleness of the church in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, and then compared 
it with the present organization. Here is the 
first picture: 


“According to a primer Catholic directory 
preserved in the Baltimore cathedral archives, 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC LAITY PASSING SAINT 
PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL 


An impressive feature of the centenary celebrations in 
New York 


published in 1813, there were six priests minis- 
tering in this diocese, which then, as I said, em- 
braced the whole state of New York and a part 
of New Jersey. There was only one Catholic 
church in the city of New York—old St. Peter’s 
—and a few modest houses uf worship scattered 


far and wide over that immense area. The Cath- 
olic population numbered about 20,000 souls. As 
for colleges and academies, hospitals and asylums, 
there were none of which any record is pre- 
served.” 


And here is the picture that Cardinal Gib- 
bons set against it: 


“What is the situation today? In the same 
territory there are one archbishop and nine bish- 
ops, including a coadjutor and an auxiliary 
bishop; 2,536 priests, upward of 1,400 churches, 
and a Catholic population of about 3,000,000. The 
whole region is now adorned with colleges, 
academies and schools, protectories, asylums and 
hospitals, and with all the appliances that reli- 
gion and benevolence can devise for the allevia- 
tion of suffering humanity. New York is to- 
day the most important See in the United States, 
and is second to few, if, indeed, to any, in the 
whole Catholic world.” 


In view of the fact that Roman Catholic 
progress in New York is paralleled in many 
other American cities, and that the Roman 
Catholic communion in this country now 
claims nearly fifteen million souls, the Roman 
Catholics have indeed good cause to be proud 
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of their strength. Roman Catholicism in this 
country, as the New York Independent points 
out, has had an extraordinary and romantic 
history. America was discovered and settled 
by Roman Catholics. Roman Catholics had 
the full precedence, for at first there was no 
Protestantism. Then England came as the 
first Protestant power, after more than a cen- 
tury of Roman Catholic conquest. Roman 
Catholicism was unable to hold its vantage- 
ground. At the present time there is not a 
single one of our forty-six States that is pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic. But “the days 
of Catholic decadence,” observes The Inde- 
pendent, “are ended.” The same paper goes 
on to say: 


“No longer, as in this State a century ago, 
are Catholics banned or banished. George 
Washington’s noble words asking for equal privi- 
leges, and bidding our people never forget that 
it was Catholic France that came to our aid 
against Protestant England, have been obeyed. 
But it was the Irish immigration that recon- 
structed the Catholic Church in this country. Old 
men remember how despised the Irish brogue 
and bog were in those early days. But they 
clung to their faith. They built churches and 
schools. Their children multiplied faster than 
‘the children of the Puritans. They got educa- 
tion and wealth and office. Then followed the 
flood of European Catholics, German, Austrian, 
Hungarian, Italian, until now Catholicism proud- 
ly ciaims nearly fifteen million adherents, well 
provided with clergy, churches, seminaries, con- 
vents, and parochial schools, beside ten million 


PROFESSOR ZUEBLIN’S PLEA FOR A 
IZATION OF RELIGION 


HE fact that a complete separation 
of church and state obtains in 
this country is generally regard- 
ed as an evidence of our pro- 
gress and enlightenment; and 

Bree eus yet, as if to remind us how far 
we are from any final settlement of any of the 
great problems that vex humanity and recur 
from age to age, Professor Charles Zueblin, 
of Chicago, has lately made a powerful plea 
in behalf of a state organization of ethical 
and religious forces. The grounds on which 
he bases his appeal are those of social utility, 
and his arguments are marshalled in a series 
of lectures delivered in various parts of the 
country, and lately published* in book form. 


*THE RELIGION OF A DEMOCRAT. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 


By Charles Zueblin. 
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in our dependencies. In this very province of 
New York there are 250,000 children in the 
parochial schools. The old New England States, 
long strictly Protestant, are rapidly becoming 
Catholic, and Boston is a Catholic city, and 
ot! a ee and Rhode Island are very nearly 
ztholic.” 


Of the future of Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism in America, The Independent 
takes this optimistic view: 


“The Catholic Church in this country will 
grow stronger, and so will the Protestant. Which 
will relatively gain with the reduction of immi- 
gration it is hard to tell. Something will depend 
on the liberality of the Church in a more and 
more liberal age. We do not believe that a 
greater Catholic birth rate wi!l have much effect, 
tor we observe that Catholics are not marrying 
any younger than Protestants, and large families 
are few in all circles. What we do expect is a 
closer approach of Protestants and Catholics, 
due chiefly to the silent change in the Catholic 
Church through the gradual sloughing off of 
those non-essential but hitherto destructive super- 
stitions among the ‘illiterate, too often cultivated 
for financial advantage. In both branches of 
the Church the essential Christian faith will be 
more and more emphasized, and the non-essen- 
tials will be minimized, with full liberty of more 
than tolerance. A Chief Bishop in the Vatican 
can still be accepted as well as one in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, each leading and neither en- 
slaving his followers. The Catholic Church in 
this country has a worthy history, and we hope 
for it its full part in holding our country to the 
Christian faith.” 


STATE ORGAN- 


Mr. Zueblin, like Earl Barnes and Edward 
Howard Griggs, is a professor who has aban- 
doned his academic chair to appeal to the 
wider public outside the university precincts. 

According to Professor Zueblin, the mod- 
ern church, whether regarded as the organizer 
or defender of religion, is a failure. It is 
dominated too often, he asserts, by some single 
human interest. The Roman Catholic church, 
for instance, makes a specialty of: organiza- 
tion; the Ritualists devote themselves to the _ 
satisfaction of the esthetic want; Christian 
Science is preoccupied with disease and the 
physiological; and every church, in Professor 
Zueblin’s opinion, has its inevitable defects. 
As a whole, he maintains, the church is “ too 
werldly to let religion expand, and too un- 
worldly to give humanity a chance.” It is 
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PROF. CHARLES ZUEBLIN 
Who thinks that there is a common faith of the 
whole people which “may not be tangible” and which 

“may not have been capable of expression in creeds 

without producing schism and sect;” but which * ‘can 

be conceived and is in need of organization.’ 

sensitive to the limitations of every age, while 
lacking the freedom to rise to the new possi- 
bilities. “ When it moralizes human wants 
it is with conventional morality; when it spe- 
cializes them it is to curtail its susceptibility 
to the universal forces of the time.” It may 
be serviceable in conserving or reviving vari- 
ous wants, but it is “ inadequate to their syn- 
thesis.” Religion must reach into the recesses 
of the remotest human interests, but the 
church has not been big enough to compre- 
hend them all. 

If religion is really to meet the needs of 
twentieth-century men and women, says Pro- 
fessor Zueblin, a larger force than the church 
must undertake its organization. That force 
is the state. “It is no more incongruous,” 
he thinks, “to have a national organization of 
universal religion than to have a national or- 
ganization of humanitarianism.” He con- 
cedes that there can no longer be a national 
religion; but “there may,” he avers, “be a 
national faith as a condition of a universal 
faith, which shall at least be larger than any 
of the integral elements in the country itself; 
in the church; in industry; in politics; or any 
other fragment of social life.” He continues: 
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“ There is a common faith of the whole people; 
it may not be tangible, it may not have been 
capable of expression in creeds, without pro- 
ducing schism and sect; but it can be conceived, 
and it is in need of organization. The state must 
be supreme; the church must be subordinate; and 
religion can only be free in the state. Our minds 
have been so befogged by the conflict between 
church and state that we have grown unable to 
see the harmony of religion and society. When 
it is recognized that every individual must have 
his own religion, regardless of the ecclesiastical 
authority to which he may hold allegiance, then 
it will be seen that only the state can facilitate 
this.” 


The Constitution of the United States de- 
clares that American citizens shall be free 
from any special religious influence; but this 
uncompromising declaration has already been 
modified. In many of the States religious 
exercises are conducted daily in the schools, 
and legislative assemblies are opened with 
prayer. The principle involved in such prac- 
tices is akin to that underlying Professor 
Zueblin’s plea. “There is no objection,” he 
affirms, “to the use of the property of the 
state for such purposes, provided it does not 
infringe upon the equal rights of other citi- 
zens. There ought to be no opposition to the 
use of the public school for the teaching of 
the Bible, provided it is not a part of the 
school curriculum, and is permitted to every 
group of people who wish to give such in- 
struction outside of school hours.” To follow 
the argument further: 


“In America, where the state church is scorned, 
and religion and politics are supposed to be 
divorced, there is, however, the exemption of ec- 
clesiastical property from taxation. This violates 
the equal rights of citizens by involving the 
greater taxation of others who do not believe in 
the ministrations of these churches. It is more 
practicable for the state to provide edifices for 
common worship, or for the consecutive service 
of different bodies of religionists, so that all may 
have use of public property without discrimina- 
tion, than to exempt sectarian church property. 
If people will have private churches, they should 
be permitted to do so and to pay for them; but 
if they will worship in common, or in a common 
building, as often occurs in Switzerland, it may 
promote universal religious fellowship. 

“The field houses of the Chicago small parks 
may be used, so the authorities declare, for all 
worthy public purposes which are not political 
or religious. A great advance is shown in the 
frequent use of the English town halls for all 
public purposes without distinction, so long as 
there is no discrimination. The promotion of 
universal religion by the nation may be furthered 
at least by the public provision of places of wor- 
ship and religious instruction for all who’ are 
willing thus to recognize the supremacy of the 
state, without insisting on special privileges from 
the state for the private worship of their private 
God in their private meeting house.” 
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In other words, Professor Zueblin holds 
that it is the duty of the state to “ officially 
enlarge the scope of the public school, with- 
out regard to the jealousy of private insti- 
tutions, educational or ecclesiastical.” To 
quote again: 


“The public school house must be used, not 
only in the evening, but on Sunday. As Dr. 
Stanton Coit points out, the hours when the 
masses of the people, because of rest and leisure, 
are most somenaiile to higher influences are Sun- 
day morning and afternoon. The church does 
not reach most of them on Sunday morning, ex- 
cept at hours which would not interfere with the 
further use of the school-house. The spiritual- 
izing impulse which would come from the open- 
ing of the school buildings for all worthy public 
purposes is entirely comparable to the combined 
moral influence exercised to-day by all churches. 

“This movement would carry us into the satis- 
faction of the moral want as well. The mass of 
people are suffering to-day from spiritual pauper- 
ism, because they are unable to support the 
churches which provide their religious ministra- 
tions. -If they could have moral instruction in 
the schools on Sunday, and other days at the 
expense of the state, it would in no way inter- 
fere with the privilege of some people to worship 
privately and independently; but it would insure 
moral guidance for all. Democratize morality; 
democratize knowledge; democratize taste—and 
secure the synthesis of these, reconciling the 
sacred and the secular, by democratizing Sunday! 
‘The Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath.’ There is no tyranny and no 
monopoly in this; there will be no churches 
closed, except for lack of patronage; but they 
will not be supported (through exemption from 
taxation) by their non-attendants.” 


Professor Zueblin finds one of the strongest 
supports for his argument in the fact that the 
trend of religious thought in our day is dis- 
tinctly in the direction of “the substitution 
of social utility for theological sanction.” We 
ask of a program or of a principle not, Is 
it in accordance with the Divine Will? but 
rather, Is it likely to benefit humanity? Posi- 
tivism, Ethical Culture, Socialism—these, says 
Professor Zueblin, are the characteristic 
products of the religious instinct in our time. 
He adds: 


“Auguste Comte’s religion of humanity has not 
been a success, but his followers have been a 
noble band of humanitarians, enriching sociology 
and social reform. The worship of humanity has 
satisfied neither theist or atheist, but it is. a lofty 
conception, not without value to the race. More 
impersonal than ancestor worship, more unself- 
ish than the religions of reincarnation, it has 
served to emphasize the worth and immortality 
of humanity. A religion founded on science, em- 
phasizing the process of development, from the 
theological through the metaphysical to the posi- 
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tive, and devoted to the service of humanity, it 
is the very embodiment of non-theological ethics, 
evolution and sociology. 

“The founder of ethical culture would probably 
not admit that fellowship is its goal, but he was 
the first to demand union for moral action, re- 
gardless of profession of faith. It is not ex- 
pected that societies for ethical culture should 
undertake the organization of humanity, but they 
provide a meeting place for the lovers of their 
kind, whose actions and aspirations are guided 
by the moral ideal. The movement is numeri- 
cally insignificant, but as a type of an indispensa- 
ble fellowship of the democratic future, it is pro- 
phetic. ; 

“The Socialist movement proposes to extend 
indefinitely the bounds of the democratic state. 
Whether viewed politically or economically, 
it must not be overlooked that a fervor of moral 
idealism pervades the movement; that however 
vain its dreams, it is the only contemporary or- 
ganized effort to secure absolute justice for all; 
that its parish being the world, the state is simply 
the unit; and that the international organization 
of the workers of the world, if it could be ac- 
complished, would become shortly the organiza- 
tion of humanity. 

“These three movements, so widely different, 
are among the joint products of non-theological 
ethics, evolution and sociology. They are all 
extra-ecclesiastical, if not anti-theological. Their 
source is the imperfect organization of socicty, 
their motive power the service of humanity. Posi- 
tivism has had its day; ethical culture still illu- 
mines the way, but the future seems to belong to 
some form of socialism. If the democratic state 
is at all to realize the dreams of sober collectiv- 
ists, and to avoid the dangers pointed out by the 
honest critics of socialism, it will be by the or- 
ganization of its ethical elements, in harmony 
with its other elements.” 


Thus it becomes evident that Professor 
Zueblin urges a state organization of religious 
and moral forces on the same grounds that 
he might urge state control of industry or of 
hygiene. He feels that so important a func- 
tion as moral and religious training cannot be 
left to the haphazard efforts of churches and 
individuals. He offers no definite specifica- 
tions in regard to the details of the future or- 
ganization, nor does he make any prophecy 
as to the kind of doctrine that would be 
taught. But he offers, in the following para- 
graph, his thought of the spirit that would 
dominate a national and organized attempt to 
meet the religious needs of humanity: 


“A national organization of religion, like the 
national faith, will pass beyond the scope of the 
church or churches. The church of the republic 
will know neither Jew nor Gentile, Greek nor 
Barbarian, bond nor free, because its raison d’étre 
will not be that of external authority, historic or- 
thodoxy, or the aggregate of temperamental 
faiths, but the will of the people, inspired by the 
moral impulse of collective effort in the state.” 














N HIS book on the philosophy of 
Nietzsche, noticed in these pages 
two months ago, Mr. Henry L. 
Mencken, of Baltimore, albeit an 
interpreter and admirer of 
Nietzsche, refers to certain parts 

of his teaching as “sheer lunacy.” If even 
a disciple can make so fatal an admission, it 
is hardly a matter for wonder that others are 
taking up the same cry. “ Why,” asks Sidney 
G. P. Coryn, of the San Francisco Argonaut, 
“does Mr. Mencken discriminate against one 
portion of Nietzsche, when there is such ‘an 
overwhelming majority of the same brand?” 
The conviction, indeed, is widespread that 
Nietzsche was irresponsible and unbalanced. 
“He was a victim of fever,” says a writer 
in the New York Evening Post; “his philos- 
ophy shows the same relation to reality as a 
nightmare bears to the objects it distorts and 
magnifies.” In view of the indisputable fact 
that Nietzsche showed “ pathological ” symp- 
toms (see CurrENT LITERATURE, May), and 
that he actually did go mad before he died, 
there is a valid interest in the question: How 
far was his thought sane, and how far was it 
poisoned by incipient insanity? 

It is too late in the day to question the 
vitality of Nietzsche’s thought and influence; 
and no one responsive to the intellectual cur- 
rents of our time can deny that his influence 
is steadily growing. His shadow has fallen 
over half of Europe. Germany, France, and 
Italy are all discussing his doctrines. And 
now a series of works are appearing in Eng- 
lish, interpreting and elaborating his points 
of view. The latest of these is a new edition* 
of Alexander Harvey’s translation of “ Hu- 
man, All Too Human.” 

One of the striking features of the 
Nietzschean influence is its penetrative power. 
It permeates every school of thought, and 
arouses as much interest in conservative as in 
radical circles) Emma Goldman’s Anarchist 
monthly, Mother Earth, has recently printed 
an excellent summary of Nietzsche’s doctrines. 
Evidently the Anarchists claim him as their 
own. On the other hand, Mr. Mencken boldly 
affirms that the leading exponent of the 
Nietzschean philosophy in America to-day is— 
President Roosevelt! ‘“ The President,” he 
remarks, “has made embryo Nietzscheans of 





*Human, Att Too Human. A Book for Free Spirits. 
By Friedrich Nietzsche. Translated by Alexander 
Harvey. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Company. 
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us all, for in all things fundamental the Roose- 
veltian philosophy and the Nietzschean philo- 
sophy are identical.” Mr. Mencken sustains 
his argument by quoting parallel passages 
from the President’s book, “ The Strenuous 
Life,” and from Nietzsche’s rhapsodic poem, 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra.” 

“TI wish to preach,” writes the President, 
“not the doctrine of ignoble ease, but the 
doctrine of the strenuous life, the life of toil 
and effort, of labor and strife; to preach the 
highest form of success which comes not to 
the man who desires mere easy peace, but to 
the man who does not shrink from danger, 
from hardship, or from bitter toil, and who, 
out of these, wins the splendid ultimate 
triumph.” 

“T do not advise you to conclude peace,” 
cries Zarathustra, “but to conquer! What is 
good? ye ask. To be brave is good. Thus 
live your life of obedience and war! Man is 
something to be surpassed.” 

President Roosevelt says: “ When men fear 
righteous war, when women fear motherhood, 
well it is then that they should vanish from 
the earth.” And Zarathustra says: “Thus 
would I have men and women: fit for warfare 
the one, fit for giving birth the other.” 

While the Anarchists are claiming 
Nietzsche, and Mr. Mencken is trying to con- 
vince us of the essential identity of the Roose- 
veltian and Nietzschean philosophies, thinkers 
of other schools are busy debating the worth 
and the implications of Nietzsche’s teaching. 
Horace Traubel, the Camden poet and vision- 
ary, offers this suggestive criticism in The 
Conservator : 


“TI make out Nietzsche’s superman. The su- 
perior brute living on the backs of the crowd: 
the herd, as Nietzsche calls the crowd. The 
superman, acknowledging no obligations to the 
people. Magnificent, imperious, taking without 
squeamish doubts his utmost fill of life. Shaw, 
too, has a superman. And other dreamers and 
thinkers have had supermen. Shaw looks for a 
race of supermen. Nietzsche scorns the idea that 
the race at the full can ever acquire the ascent. 
The supermen will always be exclusive. Always 
the freeman on the top. Always the slave below. 
But I don’t see how that tub will hold water. The 
man on top can never be free until the man 
below is free. Nietzsche says somewhere that 
the superman owes nothing to the past or to the 
present. Yet he also says somewhere that the 
superman must be prepared to sacrifice himself 
for the sake of the unborn generations. Nietzsche 
talks magnificently about the individual. And in 























































so far as he contemplates the individual in the 
crowd he is final. But when he portrays the in- 
dividual set off from the crowd, disavowing the 
crowd, he has put him on a quicksand.” 


Socialism bears the strong impress of 
Nietzsche’s thought. Bernard Shaw’s play, 
“Man and Superman,” and Jack London’s 
novel, “ The Sea Wolf,” are both Nietzschean 
documents. John Spargo, one of the clearest 
thinkers in the American Socialist movement, 
stands bewildered before this new portent. “I 
have read a good deal of Nietzsche’s writ- 
ings,” he says, in The International Socialist 
Review, “and it has always been a puzzle for 
me what professed radical thinkers could find 
in his endless negations.” On the other hand, 


Robert Rives La Monte, the author of 
“Socialism, Positive and Negative,” dis- 
covers a real and vital unity in the 


thought of Karl Marx and of Nietzsche. 
“The self-assertion of Nietzsche,” he de- 
clares, “is not so far from the class-conscious- 
ness of Marx. What Nietzsche urges on the 
individual Marx urges on the proletarian 
class, namely, to dare to be themselves, go 
straight after their heart’s desire, enjoy swect 
life unhampered by convention and traditional 
ethics.” The Free-Thought organ, The Truth- 
Seeker, says: “ Nietzsche belongs to that class 
of thinkers who are on their way, but do not 
know where they are going.” At the other 
extreme in journalism, Town Topics, the so- 
ciety paper, devotes a page of appreciative ex- 
position to the “sham-smashing Teuton” 
whose “terrific philosophy, flung like a comet 
into dark, interstellar spaces, shines on eter- 
nally.” 

The most lucid and sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of Nietzsche’s fundamental position that 
has lately appeared is published in The Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics. The author, Mr. 
A. C. Pigou, of Cambridge University, points 
out that Nietzsche’s poetic imagination, while 
it gives his work high literary value, tends to 
obscure his meaning, with the result that “ his 
exposition is disjointed, sometimes almost in- 
coherent.” But if one takes the trouble to 
decipher Nietzsche’s meanings, the results are 
always worth the labor. 

Much of the popular misconception in re- 
gard to Nietzsche, according to this English 
commentator, arises from the fact that his 
critics have represented him as praising in 
themselves things which he accepts only as 
means, and of condemning in themselves 
things which he really denounces because of 
their perversion. To illustrate: 
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“Of things admittedly bad in themselves, suf- 
fering or pain is one. Nietzsche, in my opinion, 
knew this perfectly well; and, pace certain par- 
aders of paradox, I can find no ground for attri- 
buting to him the opposite opinion. But, while 
he knew this, he knew also that suffering often 
produces other states of mind that are good in 
themselves. Therefore, shaking himself angrily 
free from that sentimental sympathy which looks 
to the moment only, he welcomes suffering and 
will not have it done away. ‘The discipline of 
suffering,’ he writes, ‘of great suffering—know 
ye not that it is only this discipline that has pro- 
duced all the elevation of humanity hitherto? The 
tension of soul in misfortune which communicates 
to it its energy, its shuddering in view of rack 
and ruin, its inventiveness and bravery in under- 

ing, enduring, interpreting, and exploiting mis- 
ortune, and whatever depth, misery, disguise, 
spirit, artifice, or greatness has been bestowed 
upon the soul—has it not been bestowed through 
suffering, through the discipline of great suffer- 
ing?’ And, as things have been in the past, so 
in this respect they must always be. Even when 
beyond-man is perfected, this discipline must 
continue. The beyond-man must have a beyond- 
dragon that is worthy of him. 

“Nor is suffering the only thing bad in itself 
that is in Nietzsche’s view desirable by reason of 
its effects. He speaks in the same tone of that 
bondage of the spirit which, according to him, 
Christianity produced in Europe during the 
Middle Ages. ‘This tyranny, this arbitrariness, 
this severe and magnificent stupidity, has edu- 
cated the spirit; slavery, both in the coarser and 
finer sense, is apparently an indispensable means 
even of spiritual education and discipline’; and 
again, ‘Many there are who threw away every- 
thing they were worth when they threw away 
their servitude.’ 

“In these two instances it will be noticed that 
the evil which Nietzsche would retain produces 
its geet effects in the persons upon whom it 
itself impinges, so that each person is better on 
the whole than he would have been if it had not 
been there. This condition is, however, by no 
means essential to his view. If an evil will -pro- 
duce more than equivalent good effects, he is 
indifferent to where these goods are located. He 
is prepared to sacrifice one man for the good of 
other men in just the same way as he is prepared 
to sacrifice one aspect of a man for the good of 
his other aspects. Hence his thesis that there 
are gradations of rank among persons, that 
‘moral systems must be compelled first of all to 
bow before gradations of rank,’ and that ‘it is 
immoral to say that what is right for one is 
proper for another.’” 


Nietzsche not only believed that there are 
certain things admittedly bad in themselves 
which nevertheless lead to good effects; he 
also held that there are other things, generally 
recognized as good, which must be destroyed 
in order to obviate bad effects. It is here that 
his fierce denunciations enter, and here that 
he has been most widely misunderstood. As 
Mr. Pigou explains: 
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“The point may be put broadly in this way. 
Among the qualities usually considered virtues, 
sympathy and love for other men occupy a high 
place. Nietzsche finds, however, that the actions 
to which these qualities prompt are frequently of 
a kind to produce bad effects. They lead to the 
preservation of many persons who, when the good 
of future generations is taken into account, had, 
on the whole, better be allowed to perish. Hence, 
he calls in the first instance for a change of 
action on the part of sympathetic and altruistic 
persons. ‘Do I command you to love your 
neighbor? I rather command you to flee from 
your neighbor and to love the most remote. Love 
unto the most remote future-man is higher than 
love unto your neighbor. And I consider love 
unto things and ghosts to be higher than love 
unto men. This ghost which marcheth before 
thee, my brother, is more beautiful than thou art. 
Why dost thou not give him thy flesh and thy 
bones?’ ‘What is great in man is that he is a 
bridge and not a goal.’ ‘Thus my great love 
unto the most remote commandeth: “Spare not 
thy neighbor! Man is something that must be 
surpassed.”’ ‘Myself I sacrifice unto my love, 
and my neighbor as —— thus runneth the 
speech of all creators.’ That this is not an easy 
or a light thing, Nietzsche, himself tender and 
pitiful, feels most keenly. ‘This is hardest, ex- 
claims Zarathustra, ‘to shut one’s open hand 
because of love.’ ‘This, this is my declivity and 
my danger, that my glance hurleth upward and 
my hand would fain clutch and lean upon— 
depth! 

**My will clingeth round man; with chains I 
bind myself unto man because I am torn upwards 
unto beyond-man. For thither mine other will is 
longing.’ 

“Tt is thus a misunderstanding of Nietzsche 
to assert that he condemns sympathy and love 
even as a means. What he condemns is the di- 
rection which it at present takes, and it is only 
when he finds it impossible to alter its direction 
that he is driven to his sternest cry that the 
good men who will not change in this must perish 
for the sake of the greater good of the whole. 

“* Be sure to love your neighbor as yourselves,’ 
he cries in one place, ‘but first be such as love 
themselves.’ And again: ‘A man who is master 
by nature; when such a man has sympathy, well! 
that sympathy has value.’” 


Nietzsche’s affirmations and negations were 
alike intended to clear the way for a human- 
ity that should fulfil his dream and his ideal— 
the Superman. He used the word as the early 
Christians used the phrase “Kingdom of 
God.” It was a high and holy symbol pre- 
figuring all that the universe had been in 
travail to produce. And what were to be the 
ruling qualities of his Beyond-Man? Mr. 
Pigou replies: 

“On this point the evidence in the two books 
that are reputed to contain the gist of his ethical 
teaching, Thus spake Zarathustra’ and ‘ Beyond 
Good and Evil,’ is scanty but fairly explicit. We 
learn that beyond-man is a person of ‘ lofty spirit- 


uality.’ His morality is the noble morality as 
distinguished from the slave-morality; and ‘ faith 


in oneself, pride in oneself, a radical enmity and 
irony towards all “selflessness,” belong to the 
noble morality. Again: ‘Brave, unconcerned, 
scornful, violent—thus wisdom would have us to 
be; she is a woman and ever loveth the warrior 
only.’ Again: ‘What is good, ye ask? To be 
brave is good.’ And yet again: ‘Free from the 
happiness of slaves; saved from gods and adora- 
tions; fearless and fear-inspiring; great ‘and 
lonely; this is the will of the trustful ones.’ 

“The same view is implied indirectly in 
Nietzsche’s manifold denunciations of men as 
they are. ‘Verily, I laughed many a time over 
the weaklings that thought themselves good be- 
cause they had lame paws.’ ‘ Not your sin, your 
moderation crieth unto heaven; your miserliness 
in sin even crieth unto heaven!’ ‘Oh, that ye 
would renounce that half-willing and resolve upon 
idleness as one resolveth upon action! Oh, that 
ye would understand my word: “Be sure to do 
whatever ye like—but first of all be such as can 
will.”’ ‘Verily, like preachers of penitence and 
fools, I proclaimed wrath and slaughter against 
their great and small things. “Oh, that their 
best things are so very small! Oh that their evil- 
est things are so very small!”’ ‘Not unto that 
stake of torture was I fixed that I know man is 
wicked. But I cried, as no one hath ever cried: 
“Alas, that his wickedness is so very small! 
Alas that his best is so very small!”’ 

“Strength and energy, then, I take it, is for 
Nietzsche the primary quality of beyond-man.” 


Thus presented, the philosophy of Nietzsche 
is not mad, but may be regarded as sane and 
inspiring. “No man,” as a writer in the 
London Athenaeum justly affirms, “would 
have produced the effect he has whose system 
was entirely false.” The same writer con- 
tinues: 


“We must never forget that Nietzsche’s sys- 
tem is primarily, and before all else, a reaction 
against Schopenhauer—that it has its antagonisms 
in Tolstoy and Comte and in the Eastern doctrine 
of Nirvana. Nietzsche stands for the affirmation 
of life, and Schopenhauer for the opposite. It is 
only because the mode of the individual’s develop- 
ment, social service, and his notion of what makes 
life ‘more abundant’ are so different that 
Nietzsche’s antagonism to Christianity is so 
marked—for, after all, it is Christians who have 
the saying that ‘it is better to lose the world 
than the soul’; and no force ever known has 
made so strongly for the strengthening of life 
historically here and now among men as has 
Christianity. It is true, of course, that with re- 
gard to the method of developing the personal- 
ity, and the nature of the elements in life that 
give it value, Christianity and Nietzsche are 
divided by a gulf as wide apart as the poles; 
and his rules for practice differ in toto from those 
of any Christian teacher, while those of Schopen- 
hauer may not infrequently coincide with those 
(say) of St. Francis. None the less it remains 
true that the system of Schopenhauer, being a 
pessimism with the gospel of ‘death’ inscribed 
on its banner, is ph aon a and theoretically 
far more deeply opposed to Christianity than is 
that of Nietzsche, with all its blasphemy and 
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‘immoralism.’ Nietzsche, in fact, fell into the 
mistake of identifying Christian with purely al- 
truistic ethics, and ignoring the immense value 
set by Christ and his followers on the personal 
worth of the individual. We are no disciples of 
Nietzsche, and much that he says seems not only 
unwarrantable, but even ridiculous; but bis 
we believe that the real driving force of his 
system came from the fact that, in protest alike 
against a false philosophy and a one-sided view 
of religion, it reaffirmed with emphasis and faith 
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the worth of life and the splendor of human des: 
tiny. To us the foundation on which Nietzsche 
reared this is of the veriest sand; and the entire 
limitation of his view to earthly existence, to- 
gether with his absurd belief in the ‘repetition’ 
of historical facts, would alone prevent the sys- 
tem lasting as a whole. But, at the risk of being 
misunderstood, we say that Nietzsche performed 
a real service, both to religion and morality, when 
he told men to believe in the glory of things, 
and bade them shout for the joy of living.” 





HE greatest thing in the world, ac- 
cording to Josiah Royce, Profes- 
sor of the History of Philosophy 
in Harvard University, is loyalty. 
Professor Royce defines loyalty 

as “the willing and practical and 
thoroughgoing devotion of a person to a 
cause,” and by this definition seems to exclude 
what we ordinarily recognize as personal loy- 
alty. “Loyalty,” he affirms, “is social. You 
can love an individual. But you can be loyal 
only to a tie that binds you and others into 
‘some sort of unity, and loyal to individuals 
only through the tie.” A man is loyal, in 
Professor Royce’s sense, “when, first, he has 
some cause to which he is loyal; when, sec- 
ondly, he willingly and thoroughly devotes 
himself to this cause; and when, thirdly, he 
expresses his devotion in some sustained and 
practical way, by acting steadily in the ser- 
vice of his cause.” 

The new book* in which Professor Royce 
offers these observations is a vital and sug- 
gestive contribution to ethical thought. It 
might be called “In Praise of Loyalty”; and 
seldom has a more convincing tribute been 
paid to one of the oldest and noblest of human 
qualities. The devotion that Professor Royce 
celebrates has found expression in all ages 
in countless different ways. Arnold von Win- 
kelried, when he threw himself upon Austrian 
spears, became a supreme exponent of one sort 
of loyalty. The Japanese Samurai, in our own 
time, have helped to raise loyalty to the dig- 
nity of a religion. Whenever a man dies for 
his country, or for his faith, he enters into 
the immortal company of the loyal. But the 
kind of loyalty that wins Professor Royce’s 
special admiration is that which might be 
termed progressive loyalty, and which creates 
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precedents. Of this sort was the loyalty of 
a Speaker in the English House of Commons 
in the seventeenth century. As Professor 
Royce tells the story: 


“In January, 1642, just before the outbreak 
of hostilities between King Charles I and the 
Commons, the King resolved to arrest certain 
leaders of the opposition party in parliament. 
He accordingly sent his herald to the House to 
demand the surrender of these members into his 
custody. The Speaker of the House in reply 
solemnly appealed to the ancient privileges of the 
House, which gave to that body jurisdiction over 
its own members, and which forbade their arrest 
without its consent. The conflict between the 
privileges of the House and the royal preroga- 
tive was herewith definitely initiated. The King 
resolved by a show of force to assert at once 
his authority; and, on the day following that 
upon which the demand sent through his herald 
had been refused, he went in person, accompanied 
by soldiers, to the House. Then, having placed 
his guards at the doors, he entered, went up to 
the Speaker, and naming the members whom he 
desired to arrest, demanded: ‘Mr. Speaker, do 
you espy these persons in the House?’ 

“You will observe that the moment was an 
unique one in English history. Custom, prece- 
dent, convention, obviously were inadequate to 
define the Speaker’s duty in this most critical in- 
stance. How, then, could he most admirably ex- 
press himself? How best preserve his genuine 
personal dignity? What response would secure 
to the Speaker his own highest good? Think 
of the matter merely as one of the Speaker’s 
individual worth and reputation. By what act 
could he do himself most honor? 

“In fact, as the well known report, entered in 
the Journal of the House, states, the Speaker 
at once fell on his knee before the King and said: 
‘Your Majesty, I am the Speaker of this House, 
and, being such, I have neither eyes to see nor 
tongue to speak save as this House shall com- 
mand; and I humbly beg your pardon if this is- 
the only answer that I can give to your Majesty.” 


On this subtle and transcendent instance of 
loyalty Professor Royce comments: 


“T want you to view the act merely as an in- 
stance of a supremely worthy personal attitude. 
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The beautiful union of formal humility (when 
the Speaker fell on his knee before the King) 
with unconquerable self-assertion (when the re- 
ply rang with so clear a note of lawful defiance) ; 
the willing and complete identification of his 
whole self with his cause (when the Speaker de- 
clared that he had no eye or tongue except as 
his office gave them to him)—these are charac- 
teristics typical of a loyal attitude. The Speaker’s 
words were at once ingenious and obvious. They 
were in line with the ancient custom of the 
realm. They were also creative of a new prece- 
dent. He had to be inventive to utter them; but 
once uttered, they seem almost commonplace in 
their plain truth. The King might be offended 
at the refusal; but he could not fail to note that, 
for the moment, he had met with a personal dig- 
nity greater than kingship—the dignity that any 
loyal man, great or humble, possesses whenever 
he speaks and acts in the service of his cause. 

“ Well—here is an image of loyalty. Thus, I 
say whatever their cause, the loyal express them- 
selves. 


But loyalty, Professor Royce goes on to say, 
is far from being dependent upon heroic cir- 
cumstances or spectacular events. It may, 
and, in his opinion, it ought to, shape every 
action of our lives. 

Every human being is bound to ask himself 
at some time or another: What do we live 
for? What is our duty? What is the true 
ideal of life? In all the universe there is 
nothing so important as the answering of these 
questions, and only two ways exist in which 
they can be answered. We can search within 
ourselves, analyzing our own wills and de- 
sires; and we can look in the world around 
us, seeking there the meaning of the world- 
riddle. Now self-analysis is of all occupa- 
tions the most unsatisfactory. We find in our 
souls a tangle of conflicting impulses. By 
ourselves alone we can never discover in our 
inner life any one plan of life that expresses 
our genuine will. It is only in our relations 
with our fellow beings that we are able to find 
ourselves in any real sense. We begin by imi- 
tating the actions of others, but as we grow 
older character and preference develop. In 
course of time we probably discover that our 
wills are at variance with the will of society. 
Certain actions, ideas, desires, fascinate us or 
excite our enthusiasm. We feel that they 
belong to us, and we to them. We start to 
champion them. It is at this point in our 
development that loyalty is born. As Pro- 
fessor Royce puts it: 


“ The essence of loyalty, whatever forms it may 
take, is, as I conceive the matter, this: Since no 
man can find a plan of life by merely looking 
within his own chaotic nature, he has to look 
without, to the world of social conventions, deeds, 





and causes. Now a loyal man is one who has 
found, and who sees, neither mere individual fel- 
low-men to be loved or hated, nor mere con- 
ventions, nor customs, nor laws to be obeyed, but 
some social cause, or some system of causes sq 
rich, so well knit, and, to him, so fascinating, 
and withal so kindly in its appeal to his natural 
self-will that he says to his cause: ‘Thy will is 
mine and mine is thine. In thee I do not lose 
but find myself, living intensely in proportion as 
I live for thee.’” 


In the moment that a man finds his cause, 
his individuality asserts itself and his real life 
begins. The cause may be huma .tarian or 
patriotic, or domestic or religious, or com- 
mercial or professional; it matters not so long 
as he believes in it and is loyal to it. 

But how, it will be asked, is a man to deter- 
mine what his cause is, and whether it is a 
good or an evil cause, since there are both 
in the world? To this Professor Royce re- 
plies in substance: Only through the workings 
of his own will and reason, by following what 
attracts him and cleaving to what strengthens 
him, and, above all, by keeping true to the 
principle of loyalty itself. The argument pro- 
ceeds: 


“It is true that some causes are good, while 
some are evil. But the test of good and evil’ 
in the causes to which men are loyal is now de- 
finable in terms which we can greatly simplify in 
view of the foregoing considerations. 

“Tf, namely, I find a cause, and this cause fas- 
cinates me, and I give myself over to its ser- 
vice, I in so far attain what, for me, if my 
loyalty is complete, is a supreme good. But my 
cause, by our own definition, is a social cause, 
which binds many into the unity of one service. 
My cause, therefore, gives me, of necessity, fel- 
low servants, who with me share this loyalty, and 
to whom this loyalty, if complete, is also a su- 
preme good. So far, then, in being loyal myself, 
I not only get but give good; for I help to sus- 
tain, in each of my fellow servants, his own 
loyalty, and so I help him to secure his own 
supreme good. In so far, then, my loyalty to 
my cause is also a loyalty to my fellows’ yo 4 
But now suppose that my cause, like the family 
in a feud, or like the pirate ship, or like the ag- 
gressively warlike nation, lives by the destruc- 
tion of the loyalty of other families, or of its 
own community, or of other communities. Then, 
indeed, I get a good for myself and for my 
fellow servants by our common loyalty; but I 
war against this very spirit of loyalty as it ap- 
pears in our opponent’s loyalty to his own cause. 

“And so a cause is good not only for me but 
for mankind in so far as it is essentially a 
loyalty to loyalty, that is, is an aid and a fur- 
therance of loyalty in my fellows. It is an 
evil cause in so far as, despite the loyalty that it 
arcuses in me, it is destructive of loyalty in 
the world of my fellows.” 


Even a narrow loyalty, Professor Royce 
contends, is better than no loyalty at all, and 
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in the ordinary course of events is likely to 
lead to higher and truer thought. The loyal- 
ist begins, it may be, with fidelity to his craft, 
or his sect, or his party; he ends by appre- 
hending the universal. It is thus that loyalty 
is transformed into religion. To quote again: 


“Every cause worthy of lifelong service and 
capable of unifying our life plans, shows sooner 
or later that it is a cause which we cannot suc- 
cessfully express in any set of human experiences 
of transient joys and of crumbling successes. 
Human life taken merely as it flows, viewe 
merely as it passes by in time and is gone, is 
indeed a lost river of experience that plunges 
down the mountains of youth and sinks in the 
deserts of age. Its significance comes solely 
through its relations to the air and the ocean and 
the great deeps of universal experience. For by 
such poor figures I may, in passing, symbolize 
that really rational relation * our personal ex- 
perience to universal conscious experience, 

“Everybody ought to serve the universal cause 
in his own individual way. For this, as we have 
seen, is what loyalty, when it comes to know its 
own mind, really means. But whoever thus 
serves inevitably loses his cause in our poor 
world of human _ sense-experience, because his 
cause is too good for this present temporal world 
to express it. And that is, after all, what the old 
theology meant when it called you and me, as 
-we now naturally are, lost beings. Our deepest 
loyalty lies in devoting ourselves to causes that 
are just now lost to our poor human nature. One 
can express this, of course, by saying that the 
true cause is indeed real enough, in the higher 
world, while it is our poor human nature which 
is lost. Both ways of viewing the case have thein 
truth. Loyalty means a transformation of our 
nature.” 


Within the brief space of this article it is 
impossible to more than indicate, in the most 
general way, the implications of Professor 
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Royce’s philosophy of loyalty. It is a much 
more subtle philosophy than appears on the 
surface; it goes to the very roots of life; yet 
it is so simple that a child can grasp its cen- 
tral thesis: Be loyal. Be true to the high- 
est truth you know, whatever it is. There are 
resemblances in this philosophy to the “ ethical 
individualism” promulgated by Ibsen and 
Nietzsche, but Professor Royce draws a sharp 
line of demarcation between the two. The 
individualists, he says, stake everything on 
self will and the desire for power; on the at- 
tainment of a private possession, so to speak. 
The loyalist, on the other hand, views life 
from the point of view of his relation to his 
cause. Napoleon exemplified the individualist 
ethic, and he failed. The soldiers who died 
for him represented the loyalist ethic, and, 
from Professor Royce’s point of view, they 
succeeded. “When I listen to our modern 
ethical individualists,” says Professor Royce, 
“to our poets, dramatists, essayists who glori- 
fy personal initiative--to our Walt Whitman, 
to Ibsen, and above all when I listen to 
Nietzsche—I confess thai these men move me 
for a time, but that ere tong I begin to listen 
with impatience.” He adds: 


“Of course, I say, be indeed autonomous. Be 
an individual. But for Heaven’s sake set about 
the task. Do not forever whet the sword of 
your resolve. Begin the battle of real individu- 
ality. Why these endless preliminary gesticula- 
tions? ‘Leave off thy—grimaces,’ and_ begin. 
There is only one way to be an ethical individual. 
That is to choose your cause, and then to serve 
it, as the Samurai his feudal chief, as the ideal 
knight of romantic story his lady,—in the spirit 
of all the loyal.” 





THE SUPERFICIAL OPTIMISM OF THE ANGLO- 
SAXON 


HE normal Anglo-Saxon is a 
thoroughgoing optimist; he loves 
to have things comfortable, and 
to pretend that they are com- 
fortable even when they are not. 
weeewes So at least asserts Arthur C-. 

Benson, the English poet and essayist, and the 

general truth of his statement will hardly be 

disputed. Most Anglo-Saxons are rather 
proud of their optimism. They feel that it 
betokens a strong and wholesome attitude. 

But Mr. Benson holds that it is a defect 

rather than a virtue, and that it grows out of 

a half-knowledge of life. 





The brisk Anglo-Saxon, says Mr. Benson 
(in Putnam’s Monthly), “if he cannot reach 
the grapes, does not say that the grapes are 
sour, but protests that he does not really care 
about grapes.” The same spirit runs through 
all his philosophy and religion. Who but an 
Anglo-Saxon, asks Mr. Benson, would have .- 
invented the robust theory, to account for the 
fact that prayers are often not granted, that 
prayers are always directly answered, whether 
you attain your desire or not. The Greeks 
prayed that the gods would grant them what 
was good, even if they did not desire it. The 
Romans said: “ The gods will give us what is 
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most appropriate; man is dearer to them than 
to himself.” But the Anglo-Saxon maintains 
that his prayer is none the less answered, even 
if it be denied, and that it is made up to him 
in some roundabout way. Mr. Benson writes 
further: 


“Tt is inconceivable to the Anglo-Saxon that 
there may be a strain of sadness and melancholy 
in the very mind of God; he cannot understand 
that there can be any beauty in sorrow. To the 
Celt, sorrow itself is dear and beautiful, and the 
mournful wailing of winds, the tears of the low- 
ering cloud, afford him sweet and even luxurious 
sensations. The memory of grief is one of the 
good things that remain to him as life draws to 
its close; for love is to him the sister of grief 
rather than the mother of joy. But this is to 
the Anglo-Saxon mind a morbid thing. The 
hours in which sorrow has overclouded him are 
wasted, desolated hours, to be forgotten and 
obliterated as soon as possible. There is no- 
thing sacred about them; they are sad and stony 
tracts over which he has made haste to cross, 
and the only use of them is to heighten the 
sense of security and joy. And thus the sort of 
sayings that satisfy and sustain the Anglo-Saxon 
mind are such irrepressible outbursts of poets as 
‘God’s in His heaven; all’s right with the world’— 
the latter part of which is flagrantly contradicted 
by experience; and as for the former part, if it 
be true, it lends no comfort to the man who tries 
to find his God in the world. Again, when 
Browning says that the world ‘means intensely 
and means good,’ he is but pouring oil upon the 
darting flame of optimism, because there are many 
people to whom the world has no particular 
meaning, and few who can re-echo the statement 
that it means good. That some rich surprise, in 
spite of palpable and hourly experience to the 
contrary, may possibly await us, is the most 
that some of us dare to hope.” 


The youthful mind finds everything simple; 
but the man who has lived is awed by the 
complexity of life. “My own experience,” 
says Mr. Benson, “the older I grow and the 
more I see of life, is that I feel it to be a 
much more bewildering and terrifying thing 
than I used to think it.” We start out, he 
continues, by taking it for granted that life is 
a patient, educational process; we may end 
by feeling that it is more like a game of 
chance. Mr. Benson thus states his point of 
view: 


“Life often seems to me arranged upon the 
principle of a game of cricket—which I have 
always held to be, in theory, the most unjust 
and fortuitous of games. You step to the 
wicket, you have only a single chance; the bold- 
est and most patient man may make one mistake 
at the outset, and his innings is over; the timid, 
tremulous player may by undeserved good luck 
contrive to keep his wicket up, till his heart has 
got into the right place and his eye has wriggled 
straight and he is set.” 
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Here, exclaims Mr. Benson, is the first hor- 
rible fact about life—that carelessness is often 
not penalized at all, whereas sometimes it is 
instantly and fiercely punished. He pro- 
ceeds: 


“One boy at school may break every law, 
human and divine, and go out into the world 
unblemished. Another timid and good-natured 
child may make a false step, and be sent off into 
life with a permanent cloud over him. School 
life often emphasizes the injustice of the world 
instead of trying to counteract it. Schoolmasters 
tend to hustle the weak rather than to curb 
the strong. 

“ And then we pass into the larger world, and 
what do we see? A sad confusion everywhere. 
We see an innocent and beautiful girl struck 
down by a long and painful disease—a punish- 
ment perhaps appropriate to some robust and 
hoary sinner who has gathered forbidden fruit 
with both his hands, and the juices of which go 
down to the skirts of his clothing; or a brave 
and virtuous man, with a wife and children de- 
pendent on him, needed if ever man was, kind, 
beneficent, strong, is struck down out of life in 
a moment. On the other hand, we see a mean 
and cautious sinner, with no touch of unselfish- 
ness and affection, guarded and secured in ma- 
terial contentment. Let anyone run over in his 
mind the memories of his own circle, fill up the 
gaps, and ask himself bravely and frankly whether 
he can trace a wise and honest and beneficent 
design all through. He may try to console him- 
self by saying that the disasters of good people, 
after all, are the exceptions, and that, as a rule, 
courage and purity of heart are rewarded, while 
cowardice and filthiness are punished. But what 
room is there for exceptions in a world governed 
by a God whom we must believe to be all-power- 
ful, all-just, and all-loving? It is the wilful sin 
of man, says the moralist, that has brought these 
hard things upon him. But that is no answer, 
for the dark shadow lies as sombrely over irre- 
sponsible nature, which groans over undeserved 
suffering. And then, to make the shadow darker 
still, we have all the same love of life, the same 
inalienable sense of our right to happiness, the 
same inheritance of love. If we a but see 
that in the end pain and loss would be blest, there 
is nothing that we would not gladly bear. Yet 
that sight, too, is denied us.” 


The problems of pain, of sorrow, of evil, 


‘have persisted through all the centuries, and 


have never been adequately met by any of 
the speculations of humanity. They cannot be 
ignored, because to all of us come moods 
when they are the realest things in life. 
We may explain them, however, by arguing 
that what we think is evil is not really evil at 
all, but hidden good. Many of the great- 
est thinkers have taken this view. Others 
have argued that evil is indeed what it seems 
to be, and that God Himself can only grapple 
with it and strive to conquer it. Mr. Benson 
inclines toward the former attitude. He says: 
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“The essence of God’s omnipotence is that 
both law and matter are His and originate from 
Him; so that if a single fiber of what we know 
to be evil can be found in the world, either God 
is responsible for that or He is dealing with 
something He did not originate and cannot over- 
come. Nothing can extricate us from this dil- 
emma except the belief that what we think evil 
is not really evil at all, but hidden good; and 
thus we have firm ground under our feet at last, 
and can begin to climb out of the abyss. And 
then we feel in our own hearts how indomitable 
is our sense of our right to happiness, how uncon- 
querable our hope; how swiftly we forget unhap- 
piness; how firmly we remember joy; and then 
we see that the one absolutely permanent and 
vital power in the world is the power of love, 
which wins victories over every evil we can name; 
and if it is so plain that love is the one essential 
and triumphant force in the world, it must be 
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the very heartbeat of God; till we feel that when 
soon or late the day comes for us when our 
pecan sone eyes discern ever more faintly the 
awestruck pitying faces round us, and the senses 
give up their powers one by one, and the tides of 
death creep on us, and the daylight dies—that 
even so we Shall find that love awaiting us in 
the region to which the noblest and bravest and 
purest, as well as the vilest and most timid and 
most soiled, have gone. 

“This, then, is the only optimism that is worth 
the name; not the feeble optimism that brushes 
away the darker side of life impatiently and 
fretfully, but the optimism that dares to look 
boldly into the fiercest miseries of the human 
spirit, and to come back, as Perseus came, pale 
and smoke-stained, from the dim underworld, 
and say that there is yet hope brightening on the 
verge of the gloom.” 





SIR OLIVER LODGE’S REASONS FOR BELIEVING IN 
IMMORTALITY 


® UITE a hubbub was precipitated 
in the American press a few 
weeks ago by a cable message 
from London stating that the 
eminent scientist, Sir Oliver 
) Lodge, had publicly announced 
his conviction that he had received “ spirit- 
messages ” from the late F. W. H. Myers, and 
from other persons formerly well known in 
England. In due time, it was further stated, 
Sir Oliver would make the messages pub- 
lic. But until now he has failed to do so. 
Instead, he has published in The Hibbert 
Journal his Drew Lecture on “The Immor- 
tality of the Soul.” This address was given 
in a London hall under memorable conditions. 
The night on which Sir Oliver spoke was wet 
and disagreeable, and he is no orator; but half 
an hour before the lecture began the doorways 
of the hall were blocked, and the whole house 
was packed with an eager audience. So great is 
the English interest in immortality—and in 
Sir Oliver Lodge. 

The stress of Sir Oliver’s argument in this 
lecture rests only incidentally on  spiritistic 
evidence, and mainly on larger scientific 
grounds. The most convincing testimony in 
favor of immortality he finds in the law of 
conservation which underlies all natural phe- 
nomena. Every scientist knows that it is im- 
possible to destroy anything. “No really ex- 
isting thing,” Sir Oliver reminds us, “ per- 
ishes, but only changes its form. Physical 
science teaches us this, clearly enough, con- 
cerning matter and energy, the two great en- 








tities with which it has to do. And there is 
no likelihood of any great modification in this 
teaching.” The only real destruction known 
to us is the disintegration or breaking up of 
groupings, arrangements, systems; and even 
here appearances are often deceptive. 

For instance, says Sir Oliver, a piece of 
coal is burnt and brought to an apparent end. 
But the particles of long-fossilized wood are 
not destroyed; they enter into the atmosphere 
as gaseous constituents, and the long-locked- 
up solar energy is released from its potential 
form, and appears once more as light and heat. 
“The burning of the coal,” Sir Oliver com- 
ments, “is a kind of resurrection; and yet it 
is a kind of death too, and to the superficial 
eye nothing is left but ashes.” 

An analogous process takes place in connec- 
tion with the formation and dissolution of a 
dew-drop. The dew appears on a leaf: a little 
while and it has gone—apparently into no- 
thingness. But in reality is has simply been 
transmuted into new elements. Its perceptible 
or embodied existence is temporary. As a 
drop it was born, and as a drop it dies; but 
aS aqueous vapor it persists, an intrinsically 
imperishable substance with all the properties 
persisting which enabled it to condense into a 
drop. Even it, therefore, enjoys a certain 
kind of immortality. 

If this law of conservation and of persist- 
ence applies to even the lowest forms of crea- 
tion, how much more, exclaims Sir Oliver, 
does it apply to spiritual values! Intellect, 
consciousness, memory, love—all that go to 
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make what we call personality and individual- 
ity—are the highest qualities we know. They 
are ranked by Sir Oliver among the forces 
which dominate and transcend all temporal 
modes of expression, and so are essentially 
eternal wherever they exist. He reasons: 


“The life of an insect or a tree may in some 
sort—must, one would think, in some sort—per- 
sist, but surely not its personal character! Why 
not? Because, presumably, it has none. We 
can hardly imagine that such a thing has any 
individuality or personality; it appears to us to 
be merely one of a group, a mere unit in a world 
of being, without o—— ei of its own. That 
is what I assume, though I do not dogmatize; 
nor do I consider it certain, for some of the 
higher animals. Anyhow we may at once admit 
that, for all those things which only share in a 
general life, the temporarily separated portion of 
that general life will return, undifferentiated and 
unidentified, to its central store: just as happens 
in the better-understood categories of matter and 
energy. 

“That is :simple enough. But suppose that 
some individual character, some personality, does 
exist. Suppose that not only life, but intellect and 
emotion and consciousness and will are all asso- 
ciated with a certain physical organism; and sup- 
pose that these things have a real and undeniable 
existence—an existence strengthened and com- 
pacted by experience and suffering and joy, till 
it is no longer only a function of the material 
aggregate in which for a time it is embodied, but 
belongs to a universe of spirit closely related to 
immanent and transcendént Deity; what then? 
If all that really exists, in the highest sense, is 
immortal, we have only to ask whether our per- 
sonality, our character, our self, is sufficiently in- 
dividual, sufficiently characteristic, sufficiently de- 
veloped—in a word, sufficiently real; for if it is, 
there can then be no doubt of its continuance. 
It may return, indeed, in some sense, to the cen- 
tral store, but not without identity; its individual 
character will be preserved.” 


The whole progress and course of evolution, 
as interpreted by Sir Oliver, is to increase and 
intensify the valuable—that which “ avails” 
or is serviceable for highest purposes; and it 
does so, he asserts, by “bringing out that which 
was potential or latent, so as to make it actual 
and real.” Real it was, no doubt, all the time 
in some sense, as an oak is implicit in an 
acorn, or a flower in a bud; but in process 
of time it unfolds and adds to the realized 
value of the universe. In this sense, immor- 
tality may be defined as “the persistence of 
the essential and the real.” It applies to 
things which the universe has gained—things 
which, once acquired, cannot be let go. It is 
a pre-eminent example of the conservation of 
value. To quote further: 

“From this point of view the law of evolution 


is that Good shall on the whole increase in the 
universe with the process of the suns: that im- 
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mortality itself is a special case of a more general 
Law, namely, that in the whole universe nothing 
really finally perishes that is worth keeping, that 
a thing once attained is not thrown away. 

“The general mutability and mortality in the 
world need not perturb us. The things we see 
perishing and dying are not of the same kind 
as those which we hope will endure. Death and 
decay, as we know them, are interesting physical 
processes, which may be studied and understood ; 
they have seized the imagination of man, and 
govern his emotions, perhaps unduly, but there 
is nothing in them to suggest ultimate destruc- 
tion, or the final triumph of ill; they are neces- 
sary cofrelatives to conception and birth into 
a material world; they do not really contradict an 
optimistic view of existence. 

5: far as we can tell, there need be no real 
waste, no real loss, no annihilation; but every- 
thing sufficiently valuable, be it beauty, artistic 
achievement, knowledge, unselfish affection, may 
be thought of as enduring henceforth and for 
ever, if not with an individual and personal exist- 
ence, yet as part of the eternal Being of God.” 


Sir Oliver carries the argument a step fur- 
ther by asserting his belief that “ whereas it 
is certain that the present body cannot long 
exist without the soul, it is quite possible and 
indeed necessary for the soul to exist without 
the present body.” He bases this contention on 
the soul’s “manifest transcendence”; on its 
“ genuine reality”; and he marshals an inter- 
esting array of scientific and spiritistic evi- 
dence in support of his position. 

For the first link in his chain of testimony 
he turns to telepathy. We face here mys- 
terious and as yet imperfectly understood laws 
of inter-communication between mind and 
mind. As Sir Oliver states the case: 


“It occurs as if one mind operated directly 


either on another brain or on _ an- 
other mind across a_ distance (if dis- 
tance has any =meaning in such a 


case) ; or as if one mind exerted its influence on 
another through the conscious intervention of a 
third mind acting as messenger; or as if mental 
intercourse were effected unconsciously, through 
a general nexus of communication—a universal 
world-mind. All these hypotheses have been sug- 
gested at different times by the phenomenon of 
telepathy; and which of them is nearest the truth 
it is difficult to say. There are some who think 
that all are true, and that different means are 
employed at different times. 

“ What we can assert is this, that the facts of 
‘telepathy,’ and in a less degree of what is called 
‘clairvoyance,’ must be regarded as practically 
established, in the minds of those who have 
studied them. There may be, indeed there is, 
still much doubt about the explanation to be at- 
tached to those facts; there is uncertainty as to 
their real meaning, and as to whether the idea 
half-suggested by the word ‘telepathy’ is com- 
pletely correct; but the facts themselves are too 
numerous and well authenticated to be doubted— 
even if we except from our survey the directly 
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experimental cases designed to test and bring to 
book this strange human faculty. 

“ Thus telepathy opens a new chapter in science, 
and is of an importance that cannot be exagger- 
ated. Even alone, it tends mightily to strengthen 
the argument for transcendence of mind over 
body, so that we may reasonably expect the one 
to be capable of existing independently and of 
surviving the other; though by itself, or in a dis- 
carnate condition, it is presumably unable to 
achieve anything directly on the physical plane.” 


But telepathy is not all. There are further 
links, further stages on the road to scientific 
proof of immortality. Among such Sir Oliver 
includes many of the phenomena of spiritual- 
ism. This has been an “elusive and disap- 
pointing” field of inquiry, he admits; yet 
there is a mass of testimony which no un- 
biased student ,can afford to ignore. Sir 
Oliver does not state specifically that he be- 
lieves in the possibility of receiving messages 
from the spirit-world through human “ me- 
diums,” but he thinks the time has gone by 
when we can deny the possibility of such inter- 
communication. The idea may seem “ bizarre 
and at first sight absurd,” he says; never- 
theless, “ something of the kind has the ap- 
pearance of being true, in spite of its having 
been discredited by much professional fraud 
exercised upon too willing dupes.” Then there 
is the simpler method, akin to telepathy and to 
mediumship, known as “automatism,” by 
which the brain appears to be operated on 
directly so as to produce intelligible statements 
in speech or writing irrespective of the ordin- 
ary consciousness, and only slightly sophisti- 
cated by the normal mental activity. It would 
be a great mistake, Sir Oliver thinks, to as- 
sume, without proof, that any given automatic 
message emanates from outside sources, or 
from discarnate spirits; but then “ neither 
should we be safe,” says Sir Oliver, “in 
maintaining that none of them have an authen- 
tic character.” 

The extension of faculty exhibited during 
trance states has suggested that a similar en- 
largement of memory and consciousness may 
follow or accompany our departure from this 
life. Sir Oliver writes on this point: 


“ Many great and universally recognized think- 
ers, Plato, Virgil, Kant, I think, and Words- 
worth, all had room for an idea more or less of 
this kind; which indeed, in some form, is almost 
necessitated by a consideration of our habitually 
unconscious performance of organic function. 
Whatever it is that controls our physiological 
mechanism, it is certainly not our own conscious- 
ness; nor is it any part of our recognized and 
obvious personality. 


“*We feel that we are greater than we know.’ 
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“Our present state may be likened to that of 
the hulls of ships submerged in a dim ocean 
among many strange beasts, propelled in a blind 
manner through space; proud perhaps of accu- 
mulating many barnacles. as- decoration; only re- 
cognizing our destination by bumping against the 
dock wall. With no cognizance of the deck and 
the cabins, the spars and the sails; no thought 
of the sextant and the compass and the captain; 
no perception of the lookout on the mast, of 
the distant horizon; no vision of objects far 
ahead, dangers to be avoided, destinations to be 
reached, other ships to be spoken with by other 
means than bodily contact;—a region of sun- 
shine and cloud, of space, of perception, and of 
intelligence, utterly inaccessible to the parts be- 
low the water-line.” 


Arguments based on the powers of genius 
lead to the same conclusion. “ We can regard 
the higher faculties, the inspirations, of 
genius,” says Sir Oliver, “not only as con- 
tributing to our best moments now, but as 
forecasts or indications of something still 
more specially appropriate to our surround- 
ings in the future—anticipations of worlds not 
realized—rudiments of what will develop more 
fully hereafter.” This hope may even be said 
to have a scientific basis; for embryology 
teaches us that each organism recapitulates or 
epitomizes, amid different conditions, its an- 
cestral past history, and “it is legitimate,” 
according to Sir Oliver, “to extend the same 
idea to the future.” 

Obversely, we may find in mental pathology, 
and in all the pitiful failures of mind and of 
personality, a basis for belief in the “ possi- 
bility that our present condition may be as 
much below an attainable standard as the con- 
dition of these poor patients is below what 
by a natural convention we have agreed to 
recognize as the ‘normal’ state.” 

By such arguments Sir Oliver Lodge justi- 
fies his faith in immortality. In an age of 
sceptical inquiry his affirmative attitude is 
profoundly significant. He feels that human 
life is “as eternal as the Godhead itself.” He 
takes from Emily Bronté’s lips the lines: 


“Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 
And Thou wert left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee.” 


He makes his own the eloquent ejaculation 
of Carlyle: 


“What, then, is man! What, then, is man! 

“He endures but for an hour, and is crushed 
before the moth. Yet in the being and in the 
working of a faithful man is there already (as 
all faith, from the beginning, gives assurance) a 
something that pertains not to this wild death- 
element of Time; that triumphs over time, and ts, 
and will be, when Time shall be no more.” 
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THE DUBIOUS PAST OF THE 


S IT possible that the greatest 
@ comic opera success since the 
days of Offenbach is a plagiar- 
ized version of an older play, and 
that the Merry Widow who has 
, waltzed her way into public favor 
and over whose freshness and charm two con- 
tinents have raved, has attained her triumphs 
under false pretences? How far this is true 
it is difficult to tell, but there seems to be no 
doubt that there are several questionable 
specks in the lady’s past that only recently, 
like wraiths of forgotten sins, loomed up from 
the ghostland of perished music and plays. 
Like one of Pinero’s heroines at the end of 
the second act, she faces at present a most 
critical moment in her lively career. 

When Mr. Henry W. Savage secured the 
American rights to the opera, he guarded the 
widow with the jealousy of an amorous hus- 
band. He restrained every imitation of the 
lady’s antics, and of her waltz, and even 
Weber, of burlesque fame, was forced to ob- 
tain Mr. Savage’s consent before he was per- 
mitted to apply his peculiar genius to her far- 
cical exploitation. Then one day Miss Ger- 
trude Hoffmann appeared in an imitation of 
the Widow on the vaudeville stage. Mr. Sav- 
age tried to enjoin her, but Miss Hoffman, we 
read in The Theatre Magazine, snapped her 
fingers at the injunction, declaring “The 
Merry Widow” was not original, but taken 
from various sources. “Gertrude Hoffman,” 
we are told, “ winked across the footlights and 
didn’t tell. That was where apparently the 
widow’s protector made his mistake. He 
woyldn’t wink back—and the story came out.” 

It seems that in 1861, at the Theater du 
Vaudeville in Paris, a comedy, “ L’Attaché 
d’Ambassade,” by Henri Meilhac, a _ well 
known French author, was successfully pro- 
duced. Miss Hoffman asserts that “ The 
Merry Widow ” is an adaptation of that play, 
which was subsequently translated into Ger- 
man and produced in Vienna. A comparison 
between the printed French play and the 
comic opera, the writer in The Theatre Maga- 
zine assures us, certainly reveals a remarkable 
similarity in dialog and plot. “ The characters 
and situations,” he says, “are astonishingly 
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“MERRY WIDOW” 


alike.” The writer goes on to comment: 


“In each work, a foreign Ambassador in Paris 
is a to marry his wild young attaché 
to a merry little widow, whose immense fortune 
they think it well to keep in the state. In both 
the attaché is drawn as a ne’er-do-weel, who 
begins love-making with bravado, to whom ad- 
vances are made rather than carried on by him, 
and who in the end is caught in his own trap. 
There are parallel situations in the love of the 
Ambassador's virtuous wife for a young soldier 
whom she decides to marry off to the widow. 
There is the trapping of the lovers by the Am- 
bassador, and the olaion of the problem by the 
widow’s compromising herself for the young wife. 
This incident is treated in a lighter comedy spirit 
in the operetta, in which each character in the 
play has its counterpart. Le Baron Scarpa of 
the play one recognizes as Popoff in the operetta ; 
La Baronne Scarpa is amazingly like Natalie; 
Le Comte Prax, Embassy attaché, is the twin 
brother of Prince Danilo, also Embassy attaché; 
Madeline Palmer becomes Sonia; Mazeray is 
Camille De Jolidon; the widow’s three admirers 
—D’Estillac, Frondeville and De Ramsey—we 
find as Marquis Cascade, Raoul De St, Brioche 
and Khadja. Even the devoted M. Figg becomes 
the quaint Nish. Many of the lines read like 
transcripts of the French comedy.” 


The first act opens in both plays with a ball 
at the Ambassador’s home. The opening lines 
are identical in purport. In both plays the 
Ambassador sends an inferior in search of a 
young attaché who is finally found in a res- 
taurant of gay actresses and the demi monde. 
The messenger enters half intoxicated and 
sleeps off his debauch on a convenient lounge, 
both in the old play and in the “new.” The 
Ambassador’s (Scarpa’s) description of the 
gay young scapegrace (Prax) in “ L’Attaché 
d’Ambassade” is applicable equally to his 
counterpart in “The Merry Widow”: 


“Scarpa: What have you done during the six 
years you have been attaché? 

“Prax: I was attached as the lace on the coat. 
I have carried out the rdle of the lace. 

“Scarpa: You have fought duels? 

“Prax: I have measured my sword with some 
of the prettiest swords in France. The Embassy 
need not blush for it. 

“Scarpa: You have played? 

“Prax: Sometimes to see if I should regain 


what I had lost the evening before. 
— You have been intoxicated? 
“Prax: 


“From time to time—to accustom my 
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head to champagne, so I should not get drunk 
when I grew Bide 
“Scarpa: You have loved pretty women? 
“Prax: Find me a better occupation. 
amusing as a vice, and it is also a virtue.” 


It is 


Nor is this all. There are two further ar- 
raignments of “ The Merry Widow ” far more 
grievous than the adaptation of an asinine 
plot. For “L’Attaché d’Ambassade” is a play, 
and not an opera, while the success of “The 
Merry Widow” is wound up with the world- 
famous waltz. Here again the redoubtable 
vaudeville singer refers the curious to the 
music of the waltz of the opera “ Le Paradis 
de Mahomet,” composed by Robert Planquette 
prior to the composition and production of 
“The Merry Widow.” The waltzes, she con- 
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tends, are similar in harmony, in melody, and 
in rhythm. The second charge touching on 
another popular number in the score asserts 
that the chorus of the Maxim song is almost 
identical in harmony and rhyme with an old 
folk song, “ Chanson Provengale,” played and 
composed many years before Lehar’s comic 
opera. If “The Merry Widow” were a 
serious opera or play, the lovely Natalie would 
have to hide her head in disgrace; but in the 
field of art where she reaps her harvest, 
Polonius and his advice, “ Neither a borrower 
nor a lender be,” are disregarded. To him 
that loves much, much is forgiven in musical 
comedies, and all, even transgressions of the 
eighth commandment, are pardoned, a “ Merry 
Widow.” 





THE PROPOSED AMERICAN THEATER AT BERLIN 


T seems that not only the univer- 
sity and art, but the stage even, 
is affected by the Kaiser’s cru- 
sade in behalf of the international 
“exchange of ideas.” New York, 
Philadelphia, Milwaukee and 

other cities possess ‘to-day ably conducted 
German theaters, and Frau Meta Illing, an 
excellent German actress of rare executive 
ability and intelligence, who, owing to un- 
favorable circumstances, failed to gain a foot- 
ing on the American stage two years ago, 
plans a great Anglo-American theater in the 
German metropolis. The Kaiser has already 
conveyed to Frau Illing his interest in the en- 
terprise which accords so intimately with his 
policies in the last decade. 

It is Frau Illing’s intention, we are told, in 
Der Deutsche Vorkimpfer (New York), to 
engage capable English and American actors 
for a stock company which is to produce, with 
weekly changes of bill, primarily American 
successes like “The Lion and the Mouse,” 
“The Great Divide,” and also poetic plays, 
such as have been presented by Sothern and 
Miss Marlowe. A few months ago a bright 
American critic called attention to the fact 
that the fame of our American actors ends 
with the sway of the stars and stripes. Not 
one, like Duse or Bernhardt, has succeeded 
in breaking through the lingual barrier that 
divides us from Germans and Latins. For q 
long time, we read in the Vorkampfer, it has 
been Sothern’s ardent wish to force upon Ber- 
lin the recognition of his art. When he was 


in England last year, arrangements had been 
made for a German appearance, but Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree’s pitiful failure dissuaded him and 
Miss Marlowe from making the bold leap 
from the Thames to the Spree. “Surely,” the 
writer remarks, “the lovely Maude Adams, 
Mrs. Fiske and Mr. Warfield: would not be 
averse to attaining an international reputation, 
even at a financial loss.” Miss Maude Adams, 
it is said, receives a salary of one thousand 
dollars a week for forty weeks in the year, in 
addition to a large share in the profits, and 
Mr. Warfield, we are told by Mr. Belasco, is 
not only a successful actor, but a prudent in- 
vestor. It is not likely that Frau Illing would 
be in the position, at least for the present, of 
making a financially attractive offer to the 
stars of our stage, inasmuch as a quarter of 
a million marks is the whole working capital 
of the proposed enterprise. At the same 
time, the Berlin critics, if severe, are ac- 
knowledged to be just, and the actor who finds 
favor in their eyes can indeed be certain of 
European recognition. 

The writer from whom our information is 
borrowed calls attention to the curious fact 
that Frau Illing’s plan is the continuation of a 
cultural propaganda initiated as early as 1604. 
At that time a number of English actors went 
across the sea to Germany and played before 
the great Duke Henry Julius of Brunswick, 
himself a dramatist of no mean order, and at 
the court of Johann Sigismund, Elector of 
Brandenburg. “Romeo and Juliet” was given 
in Dresden in 1613; also “Hamlet” and “King 
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Lear.” It is not impossible that, as Wilde 
suggests, the “Mr. W. H.” of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets was among the English actors who 
were, in a sense, the precursors of the “ splen- 
did illumination” (Aufklérung) of the 18th 
century in Germany. In Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, where Frau Illing likewise intends to 
give performances from time to time, English 
actors interpreted, three hundred years ago, 
with auspicious success, England’s dramatic 
message to Germany. Fynes Moryson, an 
English chronicler, tells us that “both men and 
women flocked wonderfully to see their ges- 
tures and actions.”* 

To-day the situation is changed. English 
is widely spoken in Germany, and the Ameri- 
can continent has produced its own dramatic 
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literature and actors who, if the plan is suc- 
cessful, will vie with their British colleagues 
in Frau Illing’s theater for the favor of the 
most difficult and most intellectual public on 
earth. It is surely a singular coincidence that 
the successor of that Elector who lorded it 
over Brandenburg in the seventeenth century 
when English actors first produced in their 
own tongue the work of their countrymen, 
should have vouchsafed his support to the ef- 
fort of establishing a permanent English- 
speaking stage in his country. Nothing in- 
deed offers a more fascinating subject for the 
exercise of our imagination than to follow the 
cultural processes of our time to their begin- 
nings ages ago when Shakespeare lived and 
the world was young. 





OLGA NETHERSOLE’S FEUD WITH THE CRITICS 


HAT is it that makes metropolitan 

critics so wise or so ill-natured? 

In Germany, Hauptmann, Suder- 

mann and Fulda no longer desire 

to present their plays first in the 

capital. In England, Mr. Jones 

has found it profitable not to produce his plays 

first in London. And Belasco tries his dra- 

matic productions first outside the Empire 

City. Mr. Arnold Daly, in an ill-mannered 

article about himself, expresses his desire to 

thrash New York critics, and Olga Nethersole, 

in an interview with a Herald reporter, voices 

the opinion that the usefulness of dramatic 

critics has ceased. This celebrated actress, 

who assumes not only the artistic responsi- 

bility but the financial risk of her artistic ven- 

tures, takes a frankly commercial view of the 
subject. She says: 


“Suppose a man opens a big store. Does he 
send out invitations to people to come and criti- 
cize his store and his wares? No; he invites 
the public to patronize him, and he tells the 
public how good his wares are. If they are not 
good the public will not return there and so he 
invites his own destruction by not dealing fairly 
with the public. But we theatrical managers in- 
vite the public, and we invite the critics, too; 
and before the great public has had an oppor- 
tunity to judge of the wares offered at the the- 
ater the critics are given voice the following 
morning to declare these wares profoundly bad. 
Does it seem logical and just? Would a news- 
paper print a criticism of articles that are offered 
for sale by stores which advertise their wares 
in the self-same newspaper? Hardly.” 


*Compare ELIsABETHAN Drama. By Felix E. Schelling. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


Miss Nethersole thinks that the problem 
of informing the public could be solved by 
advertising. “For instance,” she remarks, “I 
am producing a play by Mr. Paul Hervieu. I 
write an article about the author and about 
the play, calling attention to its points of in- 
terest and to its cleverness. I take that to the 
office of the Herald and I say I would like to 
have this inserted in the Herald. They meas- 
ure its length and tell me the amount of space 
it is going to consume and the rate per inch 
or per column. I pay the total sum asked for 
—and there is my manner of attracting the 
public to see my production of a play by Her- 
vieu.” 

lf a play is on for a brief run, Miss Nether- 
sole affirms, there is no time to overcome the 
prejudices created by critics. The system of 
criticism is wrong, she declares, for the public 
should be allowed to think for itself. It should 
be presented with facts, not with the impres- 
sions of men who are often unqualified to ren- 
der a verdict. 

Doubtless the New York critics had no pre- 
sentiment of this proposition to terminate their 
existence when they treated Miss Nethersole 
this season with such lack of consideration. 
Mr. Alan Dale makes much of the overem- 
phasis of the sex-note on her part. “Miss 
Nethersole,” he writes, “is an actress of much 
power and intelligence marred by this wretched 
business that sets one’s teeth on edge.” The 
Sun objects to her mannerisms. “Miss Nether- 
sole,” its critic remarks, “is a woman of much 
beauty and considerable natural talent which 
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she has so warped and misdirected that some- 
times it is hard to find it. “I”, writing in Har- 
per’s Weekly, is even more sweeping in his 
(or her) condemnation: “There is distinct 
but unfortunate appropriateness in the title 
of Paul Hervieu’s play with which Miss Olga 
Nethersole began a three weeks’ engagement 
in New York. The title is ‘The Awakening,’ 
and the manner in which Miss Nethersole 
acted her share of the play undoubtedly opened 
New York’s eyes.” To quote further: 


“Only once during the three acts of the drama 
did she give the slightest indication of the skill 
which, when she was last seen in America, won 
for her an unqualified admiration. Instead of 
proving forceful, sincere, and appealing in a rdle 
which demanded these qualities, Miss Nethersole 
slippered through her lines, struck attitudes, 
clutched at her bosom or the furniture and all 
save ruined the play. All this was a great pity, 
because when Miss Nethersole was in this coun- 
try two years ago she demonstrated her abilities 
in no uncertain fashion, and there was much 
pleasurable anticipation over her return this sea- 
son.” 


Some of our critics, to be sure, are accus- 
tomed to playing the harlequin and would 
gladly sacrifice Apollo and the nine Muses for 
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the sake of a pun. On the other hand, there 
are among them cultured and delightful minds 
whose impression of a play is oftentimes more 
interesting than the play itself. The question 
suggests itself whether Miss Nethersole would 
have advocated so fervently the elimination of 
critics if her reception had been more favor- 
able. The actress herself points to one review 
of her work as eminently satisfactory; it was 
written by Horace Traubel, in The Conserva- 
tor (Philadelphia) and it is interesting to note 
that Mr. Traubel disagrees with Miss Nether- 
sole’s critics on every essential point. “Mr. 
Traubel,” she says, “has accomplished a re- 
markable feat; he has studied my art, and 
through the art arrived at the woman.” The 
dynamic force of the actress seems to have 
appealed powerfully to this disciple of Whit- 
man. “Miss Nethersole,” he affirms, “seems 
to say the alphabet of the drama over again. 
She is an individual. She does not act like 
somebody else. She acts like herself.” Miss 
Nethersole is never an actress before she is a 
woman. “She is never indecisive, she is never 
overdone.” No woman player on the English- 
speaking stage can touch her, Mr. Traubel in- 
sists, in essential balance of tragic power. 





“PAID IN FULL” 


—A MASTER-STROKE BY A NEW 


AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHT 


a YOUNG playwright, Mr. Eugene 
Walter, who only a few months 
ago is said to have been too poor 
to buy a night’s lodging, has the 
singular distinction of being the 
author of one of the best and of 
one of the worst plays of the season. One 
of these, “ Paid in Full,” a powerful play of 
American life, especially the life in a suburban 
flat, despite its crudeness and theatricalness in 
spots, focusses attention upon the development 
of its remarkable author. “Not,” observed 
The Sun, after the first production of the play, 
“since the watcher sat silent upon a chair in 
the Princess Theatre two years ago and saw 
‘The Great Divide’ swim into his ken has the 
weary, yet hopeful, theatregoer experienced 
that thrill of discovery felt by everybody at 
the Astor Theatre last evening. ‘Paid in 
Full’ was the play, Eugene Walter the author. 
It is not quite his first play, but it is the first 
to reach Broadway, for reasons that are too 
saddening to discuss now. Hence for the 
audience last night there was the joy of dis- 





covery. Eugene Walter’s future work will 
be awaited with interest and watched with at- 
tention. He has decisively joined the too 
small band of intelligent American play- 
wrights.” 

The critics unanimously affirm that the first 
act, at least, furnishes “something which 
might be regarded as a genuine reflection of 
American life”; but it is generally felt that, 
in the words of The Times, Mr. Walter’s fault 
has been his “ willingness to strain the truth in 
character and incident for the sake of ar- 
ranging a dénouement.” “Apparently,” re- 
marks The Evening Post, “ Mr. Walter, with 
various dramatic reminiscences jostling each 
other in his brain—chance echoes of ‘ Monna 
Vanna,’ ‘A Doll’s House,’ and ‘The Great 
Divide ’"—set out to write a play dealing with 
socialism, piratical capital, the modern craze 
for luxury, the evils of gambling, the traffic 
in female honor, and a few other minor social 
problems of the day. But, finding himself un- 
able to handle the loose ends of his various 
thesis to any practicable purpose, he let them 























all go, to take care of themselves, and devoted 
all his energies to the thread of domestic in- 
terest and the portrayal of two or three cen- 
tral characters.” Mr. Walter’s other play, 
“The Wolf,” produced after the success of the 
first, exhibits some of his excellences, and, in 
a marked degree, all his faults. There are 
bits of clever delineation, and one or two 
powerful situations, but the interest is not 
sustained, and the melodramatic quality of 
character and plot approach the border land 
of unconscious humor. Clearly Mr. Walter’s 
pathway lies away from such, probably earlier 
productions. “Paid in Full” will be issued 
in a novelized version by Dillingham and 
Company. We are indebted for our quota- 
tions from the play to the kind permission of 
Messrs. Wagenhals and Kemper. 

At the outset of the play we are introduced 
into the living room of a small Harlem flat 
occupied by Joe Brooks and his wife, Emma. 
Joe Brooks is one of the accountants of the 
Latin Steamship Company. He is a weak, 
but, the author tells us, at times lovable char- 
acter, disgusted with his position because of 
its lack of adequate remuneration. His wife, the 
daughter of the deceased former general man- 
ager of the company, is unaccustomed to the 
drudgery of housekeeping and the privations 
attendant upon rigid economy. Her mother, 
Mrs. Harris, a selfish and shallow woman, 
loses no opportunity of emphasizing her be- 
lief as to the injudiciousness of her daughter’s 
marriage. She is assisted in her efforts by 
her younger daughter, Beth. The most in- 
teresting character in the play is Captain 
Williams, president of the company. Physic- 
ally, he is described by the author as the type 
of man suggested in Jack London’s “ Sea- 
Wolf.” Intellectually the man entertains the 
ideas of life expressed in Kipling’s ballad of 
“The Mary Gloucester.” A woman, he thinks, is 
either inherently bad and can’t be good, or she 
is inherently good and can’t be bad. He holds 
his employees down to the lowest possible 
wage, and his methods of business are gov- 
erned wholly by expediency and abundant re- 
turn. Since the death of Harris he has asso- 
ciated occasionally with the Harris family, and 
thus has been thrown in contact with Emma 
and Joe, without, however, raising the salary 
of the latter. Jim Smith, known as Jimsy, 


also in his employ, an efficient and kind- 
hearted Westerner who had loved and wooed 
Emma unsuccessfully before her marriage, is 
a staunch friend of the couple. All the char- 
acters are assembled in Joe’s flat. When Joe 
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leaves the room momentarily, Mrs. Harris 
complains in her usual way: “You should 
never have married Joe.” “Mrs. Harris,” the 
Captain rejoins, “it does seem as if she should 
at least have a hired woman and more than 
four rooms to a flat.” At this moment Joe, 
who has re-entered and who has heard the 
Captain’s remarks, comes forward white with 
rage. 


Joe. It does seem so, does it? I’m glad you 
think so. And why hasn’t she? (He throws his 
hat down and faces them all. Emma rises and 
goes to him. Jimsy gets up, but Joe faces the 
Captain.) I’ll tell you why, you damned slave 
driver. 

Emma. Joe! 

Jrmsy. Steady Joe, boy! 

Jor. No, leave me alone. 
man isn’t on the square. 

Emma. Joe! 

(The others rise, but Captain Williams, after 
a slight start, settles in his chair. As the denun- 
ciation proceeds, his eyes narrow to mere slits. 
The mouth becomes compressed, and a mighty 
rage consumes him.) 

Jor. He ry St usttng by murdering niggers 
who worked for him aboard his rotten trading 
ships. Then after he got through with the be- 
laying pin, after he got his money, he picked up 
the salary list for a club, and now he maims and 
murders with that. (Clutches Emma and takes 
her in his arms.) My wife here is only one of 
hundreds, and she suffers. It is too bad she 
married me. It is too bad she’s got to do her 
own work. It is too bad that she’s got to wash 
and scrub in the heat. But that man’s to blame. 
If you gave me a fair share of what I produce, 
if you didn’t grind down, oppress and pinch she 
wouldn’t have to. I’ve worked for you for five 
years, hard, honest, and all the time you've been 
grinding me down, and thousands of others, 
thousands, and now you—— 

Emma. Joe! 

Joz. All of you know all of it. You've piled 
up your money on the blood and sweat and 
misery of others. That’s the kind of a man you 
are, and you might as well know it. To hell with 
you—to hell with you! 

(Captain Williams arises and gathers all the 
tremendous strength he possesses. As he_ rises 
the alarm of all is waniloet The expression of 
his face ts one of evil malignancy. Brooks shrinks 
back, but his wife stands firm. Smith takes a 
step ‘forward. ) 

Wiurams. (Advancing a step.) There ain't 
no one ever said them things to me and got away 
with it. (He takes another step. It is evident 
that he is going to crush Brooks. 

Emma. (Taking a step and standing between 
them.) Please, please, Captain, for my sake! 

Joe. (Shrinking back, and in a dogged man- 
ner.) I don’t care. Let him come on! 

(Captain Williams looks at Emma. His whole 
attitude seems to change. His muscles relax, and 
a faint smile twitches the corners of his mouth. 
Mrs. Harris and Beth give a sigh of relief.) 

Witurams. All right, Mrs. , ody I almost 
forgot. I ee 


It’s because that 
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Emma. Joe, you know it’s your, our home. 

Joe. (Sulkily.) I—I—forgot. Excuse me! 

Jimsy. It’s been an all-fired hot day—just the 
kind of weather when about every mother’s son 
is on edge. Now, Joe, he slipped a cog, and that 
sort of put the whole confounded machine out 
of gear, including Captain; but now you-¥see it’s 
just all forgotten. 

Mrs. Harris. Possibly, as far as I’m con- 
cerned. I must be going. 

BetH. Indeed, yes. (They rise.) 

Joe. (Almost crying.) I—I—— (He chokes, 
turns quickly, goes out and slams door. Emma 
looks sympathetically after him.) 

Mrs. Harris. Coming, Captain? (She and 
Beth move toward the door.) 

WiuiaMs. Just a moment. Mrs. Brooks, I’m 
mighty sorry about what happened just now. 

Emma. I—I’d rather we wouldn’t speak of it. 

WiuraMs. Perhaps I have been a little hard. 
I want all you people to understand that I’ve lived 
a hard life with hard people. Since the day I 
shipped before the mast in a North Pacific sealer 
I learned what a cuff and a blow was; what rot- 
ten grub, the scurvy and all them things meant, 
and I knew that the only thing between them 
things and comfort, decency, and the respect of 
folks was money. I started to get money, and 
maybe I have been a little hard, just a little hard. 

Jimsy. No one would call you easy, Captain. 

Wuuiams. Anyway, Mrs. Brooks, Joe keeps 
his job, and it ain’t going to make a bit of differ- 
ence between us. 


After this scene Joe determines to spend 
more money. “I don’t care whether I can 
afford it or not.” “ All right,” remarks Jimsy, 
“but take my tip, and when you go into the 
borrowing business borrow from a fellow who 
knows he’s giving it to you, and is in no hurry 
to get it back.” Joe asks him to mind his own 
business, and not to forget that Emma is his 
wife. “She married me—no one else but just 
me, though I’ve been told that she had other 
chances at the time.” When he and Emma 
are alone, Joe proposes to go to the theatre. 
He takes a roll of bills out of a satchel and 
puts it quietly into his pocket. Then, lighting 
a cigar, he calls “Emma, Emma! Are you 
ready?” She replies “ Almost.” They turn 
down the light, economically, and the stage is 
darkened as the curtain falls. 

In the second act, several weeks later, we 
rediscover the couple in a fashionable hotel. 
Joe has told his wife that the Captain has 
trebled his salary, and the young woman tho- 
roly enjoys the new mode of life. This 
has transpired in the absence of Jimsy and 
the Captain, who are engaged on a South 
American trip. They return unexpectedly, 
and Jimsy informs Joe that his thefts have 
been discovered. Later the Captain enters; 
he graciously accepts Emma’s gratitude for the 
supposed increase in salary, and plays with 
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Joe as a cat with a mouse. When he leaves 
for his bachelor apartments, he stops at the 
door and asks Joe to be at the office at eight 
in the morning. “There’ll be some gentlemen 
who may be anxious to meet you.” Jimsy 
still attempts to hide the truth from Emma, 
but Joe impatiently brushes him aside, and the 
following dramatic confession ensues: 


Jor. (Brokenly.) I’m a thief. They know it. 
Detectives are downstairs watching. To-morrow 
—I’ll be in jail. 

Jimsy. You see, Emma, Joe here ain’t so much 
to blame; he—— 

Emma. No, Jimsy. Please go home. I—I 
want to be with Joe alone. 

Jimsy, Just as you say, Emma, just as you 
say. I’ll do all I can to-night, and let you know. 
Maybe it’ll be all right. 

MMA, I know, Jimsy. Good night. 

Jimsy. (At door.) Good night. 

(Emma takes a few steps toward the door. Joe 
remains at the table with his head on his arms. 
She stands for a moment looking at him, then 
goes to him and places both hands on his shoul- 
der. 

Emma. (Jn a broken voice.) Oh, Joe, oh, my 
boy, how could you do it? Didn’t you know 
sooner or later you’d be found out? And now I 
know why you've been interested in the races. 
You've been betting on the horses! 

Jor. I wanted to get the money back. 

Emma. But didn’t you know you couldn’t? 
Oh, why didn’t you leave things as they were, 
the flat, the struggle, and all that? Why did 
you bring me here and show me all this—this 
happiness, with money that you stole? 

Jor. (Pushing her away.) That’s right! You 
call me a thief! If there was one person in the 
world I thought I could depend on it’s you, and 
you turn on me. 

Emma. Joe, you mustn’t say that. I haven’t 
turned on you. Only I can’t help but think—— 


Jor. What?. That Williams drove me to tak- 
ing the money. 

Emma. Drove you? 

Jor. Yes, he did. It wasatrap. (Rises, goes 


to window, looks out for officers.) I expected 
you to stand by me. Do you know the hole I’m 
in? There’s three Central Office men downstairs 
watching. If I make a move I'll be nabbed. It’s 
all very well for you to stop and preach. You 
always were so damned saintly. But what of 
me? That’s the question, what of me? 

Emma. If I thought you were yourself, I’d 
never forgive you for saying that to me. 

Joe. I’m not asking your forgiveness, nor your 
mother’s, nor your sister’s. What I want now 
is somebody to help me out. I don’t want to go 
to jail. It would kill me. 

Emma. Do you think I want you to go to jail? 
Do you think I want the disgrace? 

Jor. e disgrace—that’s it. There’s always 
somebody to hammer that into a fellow when 
he’s down. 


Emma. I’m not trying to hammer anything 
~ you. What I want to know is what can be 
one. 


Jor. I don’t know. 
Emma. What are we going to do? 




















Joz. I don’t know—unless—unless ‘we can get 
the _—— to pay back. There’s Jimsy. 

Jor. That won’t do. It’s too much. He hasn’t 
got it. Williams means business. He wouldn’t 
take the money. He’s not that kind. 

Emma. We just simply have got to find a 


way. 

(4 pause. Joe looks at her as she is seated at 
the table. He comes over to ihe table, sits op- 
posite, and leans over.) 

Jor. (Jn intense and low voice.) If anything 
is to be done it’s got to be done to-night. 

Emma. He was here. If I’d only known we 
could have spoken to him then. 

o£. It isn’t too late yet. 

MMA. We can ’phone him. 

Jor. No, you can see him. 

Emma. I? 

Jor. Yes, you. Emma, you’re the only one 
who can square this thing. 

Emma. I can? 

Joe. Yes, and no one but you—you—you! 

Emma. What can I do? 

Jor. He likes you. (She looks at him 
startled.) Yes, he does, he always did. Women 
are his weak point. He’s liked you for years; 
that’s why he hangs around. I’ve seen it, and 
you heard what he said to-night, about what he’d 
do for a girl like you. He meant that, Emma. 
He'll do anything you ask him, ifi——- (Emma 
begins to understand.) If you go to him right. 
He’s home now. You can go. No one will know 
but just Williams, you and me. (Emma has 
slowly arisen. Her eyes blaze, and she is liter- 
ally consumed with rage.) 

Emma. Do I understand what you mean? 

Jor. No one will know the difference. You 
can handle him all right. Besides, you know just 
how far you can let a man go with safety. All 
women know that. Then you won’t do it? You 
won’t come to the front? (A look from Emma 
shows her disgust of the idea.) I suppose you 
don’t think I ought to ask. Why shouldn’t I? 
Who did I steal the money for? I did it because 
you made me. 

Emma. That’s not true. 

Jor. It’s the truth, and you know it. When 
I married you, your father was to help me, and 
he died, and then you had to do your own work, 
and you whined and complained. 

Emma. That’s a lie! 

Joe. Oh, not in so many words, but I saw 
it. For four years around the house I saw you 
sighing and moping because you didn’t have 
enough to live on. Then there was that mother 
of yours, and your sister. They never stopped. 
You tried to make yourself a martyr. Every mo- 
ment of your life was a mute protest against your 
poverty. A 

Emma. Joe! 

Jor. Yes, it was, and you know it. Do you 
remember that night when you said you couldn’t 
go to the theatre because you didn’t have clothes? 
That was the first time I took money. That’s 
when I began. 

Emma. You knew I wouldn’t have gone if 
I’d_ known. 

Jor. But you did go. You kept on going and 
I kept on stealing for you. God! how I’ve suf- 
fered for you, for the clothes on your back. Now 
I’m going to jail. I’m going up there on the 
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river for years because you won’t do your part. 
(Drops in the chair, his head on his arms.) 

Emma. I won't. 

Joz. Why can’t you? Other women have for 
less reason. One right here in this town to get 
control of a trans-continental railroad for her 
husband. I’ve risked everything for you. If you 
go there to-night I won’t go to jail, I won’t be 
hauled into court, no one will know but the three 
of us. I’ve gone through to the limit for you. 
It’s up to you to go through for me. 

Emma. Now that I see you naked in all your 
nasty meanness, I wonder how I ever made the 
mistake of thinking you even half a man. ; 

Jor. You can’t dodge the responsibility with 
fine speeches. I’ve done this for you. What are 
you going to do? Be square with me and take 
this chance. You know you're safe. 

Emma. Then if you go to jail you mean that 
I’ve sent you there? 

Jor. Yes, and down in your heart you know 
you have. 

Emma. Now, whatever I do, if I do anything 
at all, I do it simply because you blame me. 

Joz. Emma, I knew you’d—— 

Emma. Don’t make the mistake that I care 
for you. Whatever I felt for you—and I thought 
it was love—you’ve assassinated in the last ten 
minutes. But I don’t want you to go to jail, 
pointing a finger of accusation at me. 

Joe. Then you'll be square? You'll help me? 
You'’ll—— ee 

Emma. You understand that if I bargain with 
Captain Williams for your freedom I make the 
bargain. 

Jor. I know. I'll never ask. 

Emma. It will be my business alone. 

Jor. Yes, just yours. 


Act Three takes place in the Captain’s pic- 
turesque bachelor apartments. Jimsy first 
makes his appearance, and tries to square the 
matter. The Captain tells him that he has 
already opened negotiations with another 
party—Emma. Jimsy delicately insinuates that 
in case Emma “should no longer be able to 
look into his face and smile” after the inter- 
view, he would have no hesitation in shooting 
the Captain. Jimsy goes, the Captain pockets 
a revolver, and smilingly remarks to himself, 
“ And he’d do it, too, if he thought he ought 
to.” When Emma appears to plead, the Cap- 
tain plays with her for half an hour of keen 
suspense. Finally she can endure it no longer. 
“Ts there some way out of it?” she earnestly 
queries: 


Wiiuiams. Have you got the money? 

Emma. No. 

Wiurams. Then what’s your proposition? 

Emma. (Averting her head, and rather hope- 
lessly.) I have none. 

Wiuuiams. (Settling down in his chair.) 
Humph |! 

Emma. I thought you might be a little more 
charitable and suggest some way. 
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A CLIMACTERIC MOMENT 


ou do it. Didn't 


“Oh, Joe, oh, my boy, how could 
ound out!” 


you know sooner or later you’d be 


Wiuutams. Your husband sent you here, didn’t 
he? 

Emma. Yes. 

Wiiams. What did he say to you? 


Emma. Told me I might have some influence 
with you. ‘ 

Wiruiams. Put the blame on you for stealing 
the money, didn’t he? 

Emma. How did you know that? 

Wiuuiams. I know the man. Didn’t he? 

Emma. Yes. 

Wiuuiams. Told you, didn’t he, that you could 
fix it up with me to call everything off? 

Emma. Yes, that’s what he said. 

Wiuams. Um! And if you didn’t come 
you'd have to take the blame for him going to the 
penitentiary ? 

Emma. It—it was something like that. 

Wuutams. Didn’t happen to mention, did he, 
that he thought I liked you pretty well? 

Emma. (Somewhat bewildered.) Yes, I—I— 
think that was part of what he said. 

Wruuams. Didn’t forget that, eh? Well, I’m 
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here. (A pause.) And you're here. That part 
seems all right. Now, what’s the idea? 

Emma. Is there some way I can honorably 
help him? 

Wrutams. Well, what do you mean by “hon- 
orably ”? 

Emma. (Losing patience and rising.) You 
know what I mean by “honorably.” You know 
what any good woman means when she says 


“honorably.” You’re beating about the bush, 
Captain Williams. If you want to come to the 


point, come to it, and come to it quickly. I am 
going. 
Witrams. (Jumping from his seat and stand- 


ing.) Now you're talking, my lass, and I’ll talk 
right back to you. If I took your opinion of me 
and that of your thieving husband, I wouldn’t 
have to talk. I’d tell you in plain words that 
if you wanted to go to San Francisco with me, 
I’d take a chance on the over-eating, and wouldn’t 
put you on a diet, like I did the rest. (He goes 
toward her.) What would you do then? What 
if I made the proposition that’s in your mind and 
was in the mind of that sneaking husband of 
yours when he sent you over to see if I’d make 
the price sixteen thousand dollars? What if I 
looked you over and was pleased, and thought 
you cheap at that figure? Eh? You say I’ve 
killed men? Yes, I have. Wrung their necks 
with this hand like you’d sling a chicken in the 
air. I said you was the first lady to come in here. 
Maybe I made a mistake, but if I did I’ll find it 
out before you leave this room. I’ve talked— 
now you talk. 

Emma. Now I know that you’re everything 
people say you are. 

Wiuiams. (Making a step toward her.) All 
right, then you know what to expect, and I don’t 
need to talk. 

Emma. You think I am afraid of you? Well, 
I’m not. We've been too long at cross purposes. 
I know what you want me to do, what my hus- 
band sent me for. He can offer me for sale 
and you can stand ready to buy me, but I’ve 
got something to say about it, and I want you 
to know if I wanted to place myself on the mar- 
ket, I couldn’t. But I am not afraid of you or 
of him, or of anyone. We’re alone. You can 
lock the door. I'll not scream or cry. (She 
turns quickly, locks the door, takes out the key, 
and throws it at his feet. Then she goes close 
to him during ensuing speech as if she was ready 
for a physical encounter.) You kill men, do 
you? Well, now here’s your first chance to kill 
a > ope for that’s just exactly what you'll have 
to do. 

WuutaMs. I knew you were that kind of a 
woman. I banked on you being good, and you 
are good. I know women. I’ve bought mine all 
over the world, from Hindoos to Chinese; but I 
paid for ’em and they was always willing to 
sell. There ain’t but two kinds—the good and 
the bad, and there’s no half way. When they’re 
bad, they’re bad through and through and can’t 
be good; and when they’re good, they’fe all 
good—they’re next to Heaven. I figured you 
good, and if you hadn’t been it would have hit 
me, and hit me hard. You’re safer here, young 
woman, than with your mother, because I’d fight 
son yy and don’t you forget I’d fight for you 
hard. 

















Emma. (Bewildered. All .the fight seems to 
go out of her. She staggers slightly, and grasps 
a chair for support.) don’t understand. 

Wruutams. I guess you mean you don’t be- 
lieve me. I’ve been watching both you and that 
husband of yours for a long time. I always knew 
that sooner or later he’d to the bad, and try 
to take you with him. I let him drag his 
anchor just so long as I knew you wouldn’t be 
‘wicked with him. Now we both know him. See 
here— (He puts his hand in his pocket and takes 
out a paper.) I’ve had this waiting for you. 
Here, read it. (He hands the paper to her, and 
she makes no move to accept it.) I'll read it 
for you. It’s addressed to that husband of yours. 
“Your resignation is accepted. I wish to thank 
you for your services, and to assure you that 
your accounts with the Latin-American Steam- 
ship Company have been audited and found to 
be correct.” (He looks at Emma.) If you'd 
acted in any way but what you did you wouldn’t 
have got that, but I knew you was good, and you 
are good. And it’s worth that much to me and 
a lot more to know a good woman. 


Meanwhile Joe is anxiously waiting at 
home. He is overjoyed at Emma’s success; 
but the latter calmly puts on her hat and pre- 
pares to go. “ You couldn’t want me to live 
with you after what happened tonight.” Joe’s 
suspicions are engendered. “Tell me the 
truth,” he cries, “ What happened to Wil- 
liams?” Here a tremendous scene follows. 
With quiet determination Emma informs Joe 
that she will leave him. In vain he protests 
and promises never again to take a ccnt that 
is not his own. “QOh_ yes, you will,” 
she replies. “You're a _ failure, Joe. 
I couldn’t help, and I’m sorry—sorry—I’m 
more sorry than I can tell you. Goodbye.” 
She goes out and Joe drops on the sofa, his 
head buried in his hands. 
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EMMA PAYS IN FULL 


“You know what any good woman means by ‘hon- 
orably.” You’re beating about the bush, Captain 
Williams.” 





THOMAS HARDY’S LATEST PRODUCTION—MAGNUM 
OPUS OR MONSTROSITY ? 


HOMAS HARDY’S gigantic work, 
“The Dynasts,” a great metrical 
drama for mental performance, 
in three parts, nineteen acts, and 
one hundred and thirty scenes, is 
weeewus at last completed. When Mr. 

Hardy’s plan to interpret Napoleon, the 

“ Christ of War,” and his era in a huge trilogy 

extraordinary in its abandonment of conven- 

tional methods, was first announced four years 
ago, many regarded the enterprise as the 
bizarre idea of a once great writer in his 
years of decline. The first part of this play 
was adjudged in this light by the majority of 








critics; when the second part appeared favor- 
able voices were heard; and with the appear- 
ance of the last volume some critics have 
hailed the work as the most remarkable liter- 
ary production of a quarter of a century, and 
a companion-piece in grandeur of conception 
to Goethe’s “Faust.” Most reviewers are, how- 
ever, sorely puzzled by the philosophy and 
overwhelmed by the bulk of the book. Some, 
fewer in number, regard the scheme, in spite 
of its immensity, as inferior to the least of 
Hardy’s novels. His prose, the Boston 
Transcript maintains, is everything that might 
be expected of him, but his verse is certainly 
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not poetry, nor is “The Dynasts,” in more 
than a general sense of the word, a drama. 
“It is interesting, because it is the work of 
Thomas Hardy. That is all.” Even Mr. 
Hardy’s most eulogistic admirers admit that 
his verse is crude, and that he has not ob- 
served traditional rules of the drama. Judged 
by conventional canons, “The Dynasts” is 
undoubtedly a failure. Few lovers of litera- 
ture have patience to wade through three 
closely printed volumes of verse. One of 
Hardy’s stoutest champions, the editor of an 
eminent literary weekly, confessed to the 
present writer that he had not met a single 
person in the many coteries of his acquaint- 
ance who could boast that he had actually 
read the staggering production. It may, how- 
ever, be said that “ The Dynasts” shares the 
fate of being appreciated by only a few, in a 
measure, with the second part of “Faust,” and 
with “Paradise Lost” and “ Paradise Re- 
gained.” Possibly “The Dynasts” is a fail- 
ure only in the sense in which the master- 
pieces of Goethe and Milton are also failures. 
In the presence of a work of such physical 
and spiritual dimensions, contemporary criti- 
cism can only admit its confusion, and leave 
it to the future to view the Titanic structure 
in its proper proportion. We have no stand- 
ard by the side of which we can measure the 
importance and the message of Mr. Hardy’s 
work as a whole; we cannot tell whether, to 
a certainty, it is a monstrosity or a bold essay 
into hitherto unexplored dimensions of art. 
Whatever the final verdict may be, there can 
be no questioning that both attempt and 
achievement are colossal and unique. The 
editor of The Times Saturday Review of 
Books (New York), Dr. William Bayard 
Hale, was among the very few who from the 
first discerned behind the unprecedented and 
bizarre form of Mr. Hardy’s undertaking a 
conception “worthy to be matched for daring 
against any enterprise of the human mind.” 
He, too, must have felt the importance of 
gaining a vantage ground from which it would 
be possible to view the work with a sense of 
proportion. His review, he tells us, was pur- 
posely delayed for several weeks that any 
undue enthusiasm might abate. His opinion 
is therefore deliberate. “The Dynasts,” Dr. 
Hale affirms, “ must take its place as one of 
the noblest creations in literature. It is a 
work of colossal significance and staggering 
power. So far from being difficult or ob- 
scure, once the slight effort necessary to un- 
derstand its form has been made, it is a piece 
of writing as clear, as easily followed, and as 
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absorbing in its limpid course as any well- 
written novel. The magnitude and serious- 
ness of its purpose (which is that of display- 
ing the whole life of Europe, the life of ruler 
and peasant, from the year 1805 to 1815, and 
to display that multiform and variegated life 
in its complicated unity, as a manifestation of 
the unconscious restlessness of an Immanent 
World-Will) might be expected to overwhelm 
the imagination alike of author and reader, 
and to divest the earthly scenes recorded of 
their vitality, humor, pathos, and interest. 
This, however,” the writer goes on to say, 
“is not the case.” 


“Mr. Hardy has nowhere, in his most realistic 
novels, pictured forth the actualities, even the 
small and mean or the humorous details of life, 
with greater vivacity. We see Napoleon taking 
snuff and sipping grog; we hear him coughing in 
his tent; we observe the vicar of Durnover twice 
remove his pipe from his mouth, spit perpendicu- 
larly, and twice speak; we hear the Leipsic clocks 
imperturbably strike nine as the battle which is 
to decide the fate of Europe begins; we see the 
little King of Rome kicking in the arms of his 
attendant; we behold the remnants of the Grand 
Army, with icicles dangling from their hair and 
clinking like glass lustres as they walk, until they 
sink to freeze, crouching around fires, Sirius and 
Orion flashing like stilettos from above; we see 
a howling dog with a white cockade tied to its 
tail cross the front of a royalist battalion at 
Grenoble; we march with soldiers; we tramp with 
the rabble camp-followers; we listen to the Em- 
peror, to English statesmen, to London citizens 


-and villagers, among them our old friend Cantle; 


we are present on the field of Waterloo with a 
sense of actuality which the best effort of Victor 
Hugo or of Stendhal comes not near of giving. 
There could not possibly be more intimate realis- 
tic pictures of life—a more realistic picture of 
life—than is afforded in these thousand pages.” 


The wonder of the work,. Dr. Hale con- 
tinues, is not the immensity of the scope, but 
its sense of unity of the human drama. This 
unity, in Hardy’s conception, consists in the 
assumption that all existence and all life is a 
mode of an Immanent Will—a thing itself 
unconscious, insentient; an Inadvertent Mind; 
a Great Foresightless; a vast fermenting vat; 
“an automatic Sense, unweeting where or 
whence”; “a Knitter drowsed, whose fingers 
play in skilled unconsciousness.” The human 
figures of the drama are puppets, endowed 
with a false sense of their own importance and 
independence. 


“Mr. Hardy in this work tells the story of the 
Napoleonic episode as it has never been told, 
either in history or fiction, before. But he tells 
it only as an illustration of the fatuity of man’s 
belief that he is free. ‘The Dynasts’ is a drama 
the most terrible ever written of life’s irony. 




















Now it is the brute imbecility, now the bitter 
humor, of events. You watch the ambition of a 
man If a dozen nations and millions of indi- 
viduals in catastrophe, and end in its own defeat. 
That makes a sentence. Fancy it expanded into 
three volumes of realism such as nobody but 
Thomas Hardy could write, and you get an idea 
of the vividness of the story. But you are never 
allowed to lose yourself in realization of the life 
of peasants or of rulers, of soldiers and seamen, 
in time of war, nor in the ordi historic appre- 
ciation of the particular events of the Napoleonic 
struggle. On every other e you are sum- 
moned to a point of vision ‘far in the Unap- 
parent,’ whence you behold armies crawling like 
caterpillars on the surface of an unperturbed and 
ancient globe. Or where you behold Europe as a 
prone figure of which the Alps form the verte- 
brae, and the branching mountain chains the ribs, 
the Spanish Peninsula forming the head of the 
écorché, the lowlands a gray-green garment half 
blown off, and the sea around a half-disturbed 
bed on which the figure lies. Or whence you see 
an unnatural light fall upon the earthly scene, 
bring into view, like breezes made visible, fila- 
ments or brain tissues of the Immanent Will, 
ramifying through all things and all men, and 
moving them to its inexplicable artistries. 

“Such a thing was never before conceived by a 
writer of an imaginative story, nor put in such 
ghastly vividness by a pantheistic philosopher. 
The idea of a cosmic drama, of justifying the 
ways of God to men is, of course, not new. It 
was the idea in the mind of the writers of the 
Book of Job, and after a fashion in that of the 
author of ‘Faust,’ and of ‘Paradise Lost.’ The 
problem was big enough for Job; what he and 
his friends were concerned about was the relation 
of human actions to consequences—the question 
of rewards and punishments. It was big enough 
for the Greek dramatists, who debated the con- 
flict of man’s desire and Fate’s designs. But this 
conception of a Fate which is unconscious of it- 
self, which consists of that whose restless agony 
it itself decrees; this vision of history as the pal- 
pitation of the anatomy of a slumbering cosmic 
brain—has at all events not until now got itself 
into imaginative literature.” 


The Quarterly Review, on the other hand, 
holds that the influence of Hardy’s philosophy 
on the drama is chiefly negative. Still “ The 
Dynasts,” in its opinion, “is the most notable 
literary achievement of the last quarter cen- 
tury. It is certainly unlucky for the critic of the 
mechanical school,” the reviewer goes on to 
say, “that at the very moment when he has 
decided that the study drama could not exist, 
the most remarkable and absolute example of 
such a thing which has ever been written 
should see the light.” 

The Evening Post is one of the organs 
which gladly and frankly repudiated their 
former superficial and inadequate appreciation 
of Hardy’s venture. With pleasure the re- 
viewer traces in the drama a development 
away from the depressing pessimism of the 
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THE MASTER IRONIST 
Thomas Hardy’s recently completed Napoleonic 


drama, “The Dynasts,” is the uncouth and figantic 
embodiment of the great novelist’s ironic philosophy. 


poet-novelist’s former years. The change in 
his point of view is forcibly brought out in 
the final scene when the Spirit of the Years, 
the Spirit of Pities, and the Spirit Ironic ex- 
press their several conclusions of the events 
chronicled in the drama. First the Spirit of 
the Years speaks: 


“Thus doth the Great Foresightless mechanize 

In blank entrancement now as evermore 

Its ceaseless artistries in Circumstance 

Of curious stuff and braid, as just forthshown. 
Yet but one flimsy riband of Its web 

Have we here watched in waving—web Enorme, 

Whose furthest hem and selvage may extend 

To where the roars and plashings of the flames 

Of earth-invisible suns swell noisily, 

And onwards into ghastly gulfs of sky, 

Where hideous presences churn through the dark— 

Monsters of magnitude without a shape, 

Hanging amid deep wells of nothingness. 

Yet seems this vast and singular confection 

Wherein our scenery glints of scantest size, 

Inutile all—so far as reasonings tell.” 


The Spirit of the Pities replies with a fal- 
tering, yet audacious question: 


“Thou arguest still the Inadvertent Mind,— 
But, even so, shall blankness be for aye? 
Men gained cognition with the flux of time, 
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And wherefore not the Force informing them, 

When far-ranged aions past all fath 

Shall — swung by, and stand as backward 
years?” 


To the concluding question of the Spirit of 
the Years: “To what tune danceth this Im- 
mense,” the Spirit Ironic replies: 


“For one I cannot answer. But I know 

’Tis handsome of our Pities so to sing 

The praises of the dreaming, dark, dumb Thing 
That turns the handle of this idle Show! 


As once a Greek asked I would fain ask, too, 
Who knows if all the Spectacle be true, 

Or an illusion of the gods (the Will, 

To wit) some hocus-pocus to fulfil?” 


THE CHIMERA OF A 


HERE are many to-day, it seems, 
who see the salvation of dramatic 
art in America in the completion 
of the much discussed “ New 
Theater,” which now seems as- 
% RS sured, and is nearing erection. 

The necessity for such a national institution 

seems to be generally felt. A movement has 

even been started toward putting the idea of a 

new National Theater before the next Demo- 

cratic Convention in Denver with the purpose 
of placing it as a plank in the platform. Mr. 

Lewis W. Leach, chairman of the National 

Theater Committee, in a communication ad- 

dressed to The Dramatic Mirror, recalls Mc- 

Kinley’s promise during his first presidential 

campaign to aid the establishment of such an 

institution. The “art” theater in Chicago, 
by the grace of a group of millionaires, which 
failed after twenty weeks’ trial, was the near- 
est approach to a National Theater that 

- America has seen, and the New Theater which 

is to be erected in the city of New York 

promises, we are told by its friends, to be to 

America what the great national playhouses 

are to Germany and France. Yet there are 

many to whom this plan of artificially foster- 

ing the American drama seems a chimera, a 

delusion, in which cause and effect are 

strangely confused. It is a mistake, they hold, 
to believe that a committee of millionaires can 
buy for us a national art, or a party platform 
decree one. Even if Roosevelt and Morgan 
were to exert their combined influence 
towards this consummation, they would prob- 
ably discover that art developments are gov- 
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Here, the Evening Post reviewer goes on 
to say, most readers of Mr. Hardy’s novels 
would have expected the debate to end, leaving 
us in the temper of ironic agnosticism. But 
the last lines of the vast panorama are not 
given to the Spirit Ironic, but to the Chorus 
of Pities. Sometime, somewhere, the poet 
foretells in their strain, Mind shall immanate 
the Great Foresightless 


“But—a stirring thrills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there 
That the rages 
Of the ages 
Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered from 
the darts that were, 
Consciousness the Will informing, till It fashion 
all things fair!” 


NATIONAL THEATER 


erned by intrinsic laws inscrutable and beyond 
control. 

At the very best, the “ New Theater” will 
for many years be only an interesting experi- 
ment. Its founders are identical with those 
who have fathered and fostered the Metro- 
politan Opera House. In fact, Mr. Heinrich 
Conried was originally destined to be at the 
head of the enterprise. C. H. Meltzer, Mr. 
Conried’s associate and friend, ‘therefore evi- 
dently speaks with authority when he outlines 
in The Theater Magazine the plans and poli- 
cies of the institution. He attempts to over- 
come the scepticism that faces at the present 
moment the artistic aims of its crusaders. “ It 
takes some time,” he remarks, “to accustom 
oneself to anything so unusual, so unprece- 
dented, in America, as a millionaire who re- 
gards drama as an instrument of morality 
and a means of culture. How much more 
time, then, must it not require to persuade 
one’s self that twenty or fifty millionaires have 
banded themselves together for the purpose 
of uplifting and protecting drama?” Neither, 
we are told, have the actors in this country 
revealed much sympathy with the movement, 
possibly because they have lain too long under 
the heel of the “ Theatrical Syndicate” to 
have much faith, hope or charity left in them, 
while the press, Mr. Meltzer affirms, has ob- 
served an attitude of hostile neutrality. 

The New Theater, he assures us, will not 
be a rich man’s plaything; nor is there the 
slightest intention on the part of the 
directors to compete with the Syndicate 
or its adversaries. Let it also be recorded, 
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IS THIS STRUCTURE TOO IMMENSE TO BE THE HOME OF A NATIONAL DRAMA? 











The projected building for the New Theater, which as erected in New York, at 62d street, facing Central 


Mr. Meltzer emphatically adds, that, know- 
ing their own insight into stage affairs to be 
very limited, before commissioning architects 
to design their theater, they ‘consulted experts, 
including theatrical managers, critics, actors 
and dramatists, as to the possibilities and im- 
possibilities of their purposes. These pur- 
poses, Mr. Meltzer admits, are still far from 
precise, except as to their broad outlines. They 
have founded a “ New Theater ” in good faith, 
and proclaimed their hope of making it, as it 
were, the germ of something like an American 
equivalent of the Theater Francais, or a Ger- 
man Hoftheater. They plan also a subsidizing 
scheme of giving performances of comic opera 
twice weekly in addition to five or more regu- 
lar performances of comedy and drama pro- 
jected. 

The central object, despite the obtrusion of 
* music, will be the encouragement and improve- 
ment of acting in America.. The men at the 
head are not visionaries, but practical men. It 
appears from the official statements that the 
cost of the building without such artistic em- 
bellishments as painting and sculpture, will be 
$2,000,000, while $1,000,000 more or less will 
be or has been expended on the land, situated 
between West Sixty-second, West Sixty-third 
Street, and Central Park, on which it will be 
erected. The money, the writer goes on to 
say, has been or will be provided in this 
manner: 


“Forty-eight of the fifty boxes which will be 


built have been sold in perpetuity at $25,000 
apiece, for two performances each week during 


ark. 


each season. Two—not  all— performances. 
Here, then, are $1,200,000 of the three or more 
millions required for the land and the build- 
ing. The balance, variously estimated at 
$1,600,000 and $1,800,000, will be raised by means 
of a mortgage on the completed building.” 


Long before they can expect to win public 
sympathy, Mr. Meltzer goes on to say, the 
founders will have to settle three great ques- 
tions—the questions of the management, the 
company or companies, and the repertory. All 
these, he says, are vital. “A mistake in the 
selection of the manager or managers might 
lead to irreparable blunders in the recruiting 
of the company and in the composition of the 
repertory. Without good actors, on the other 
hand, the repertory could not be fittingly in- 
terpreted. And without good plays, the best 
actors would, of course, be valueless.” To 
quote further: 


“Up to the present, no manager or managers 
would seem to have been chosen, tho many have 
been considered, and even talked of, unofficially. 

“Tt is probable that the effective management 
of the enterprise will, at the outset, be divided 
between a musical director, who will have charge 
of the two weekly performances of opera com- 
ique, and the engagement of the singers; a dra- 
matic director, who will engage the actors and, 
either alone or in conjunction with a F.erary 
associate, make up the repertory of play.; and 


an administrator- general, overseeing and cheoret- 
ically controlling the two directors, with the un- 
derstanding that only in extreme cases will he 
hamper the action or disturb the policy of those 
directors. 

“The founders, like the administrator-general, 
will also interfere only, if at all, by suggestion, 
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except in grave cases. Their position, in relation 
to that of the directors and -the administrator- 
general, would be more or less like that of the 
Supreme Court in the United States system of 
government.” 


John Corbin, E. H. Sothern, and Harrison 
Grey Fiske make interesting suggestions in 
connection with the enterprise. Mr. John 
Corbin especially has made himself its cham- 
pion. He lays special stress on the office of 
the literary director, who is to read manu- 
scripts and confer with the author much in the 
manner of a magazine editor. The actors, he 
tells us, need not be stars. There are many 
players quite as capable as John Drew and 
Ethel Barrymore who have not attained the 
position of fixed stars in the theatrical firma- 
ment. Stars, he says, attain their position fre- 
quently through the accident of a pleasing per- 
sonality, and better players, who merge their 
personality in widely different characteriza- 
tions, trudge on behind. Mr. Sothern consid- 
ers a well-defined policy .essential to success. 
The director, he holds, must be master of the 
situation. Shakespeare, he goes on to say, 
should be the backbone of the enterprise. 
There should be productions of the works of 
Moliére, Goethe, and other foreign classics, 
and also of modern drama. The director, in 
his opinion, should be an actor, either in the 
present or in the past. Mr. Fiske points out 
that it would be impossible to engage leading 
players. “Even millionaires,” he argues, 
“could not afford to employ players who by 
touring make $30,000 to $75,000 in a year. 
Moreover, stars would hate to give up their 
independence, which would mean far more to 
them than any monetary loss. They value 
their independence and their right to select 
plays and make productions. Mr. Fiske goes 
on to say: 


“T think that the only likely relation of the now 
prominent star to the New Theater, at least dur- 
ing the early part of its career, would be that of 
a ‘guest. I mean that certain noted players 
might now and then make a certain number of 
appearances at the New Theater when plays for 
which they were especially essential, containing 
parts for which they were already known or par- 
ticularly equipped, might be offered. Such ‘ guest’ 
performances could be easily arranged at the 
end of the season.” 


This experienced manager advises a com- 
promise with ideals. “If,” he says, “the 
theater is to be a success, the management 
must be ready to compromise idealism at times 
with sound business policy. A theater, like a 
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newspaper, might be so ideal as to have no 
influence. No matter how unlimited the re- 
sources may be, the New Theater will not be 
a success if there is to be an annual deficit. 
A deficit means that the public is not support- 
ing the work, which, in turn, means that the 
Theater is not educating the public. The ob- 
ject of the New Theater will really be 
achieved just in proportion as it becomes self- 
sustaining.” 

These suggestions are fruitful, and the prob- 
lems they raise may find in the future a satis- 
factory solution. There are, however, a num- 
ber of alleged inherent faults in the New 
Theater idea as conceived and partly executed, 
at least in the opinion of some of those who 
have crossed swords with the champions of 
the movement in the columns of The New 
York Times. Mr. Granville Barker, of Lon- 
don, who was believed to be the proposed 
director of the enterprise, affirms that the 
project is not being approached in a way to 
bring about the desired results. Mr. William 
Archer, the English dramatic critic, who has 
studied the problems involved for many years, 
concurs in the main with the criticism ad- 
vanced by Mr. Barker. “The building itself, 
| fear, would be enough to make the under- 
taking impracticable for me,” Mr. Barker re- 
marked. “I think that the very size of the 
structure now planned and under way would 
foil the purpose of the undertaking.” 


“It will be a terrible misfortune if the New 
Theater fails along the lines that seem to be about 
to be laid out. What I fear is that persons will 
blame the drama and not the theater—the buaild- 
ing itself. I fear it may be said of the founders 
that they have ‘bowed down to wood and stone,’ 
and have not first thought of attaining their end 
‘in spirit and in truth.’” 


Mr. Corbin, in answering Mr. Barker’s 
criticism, makes the fatal admission that the. 
New Theater will be too large for certain 
plays of Shaw, Barrie, and Pinero, Haupt- 
mann and Gorky. “Candida,” “ Quality 
Street,” “Trelawny of the Wells,” “The 
Weavers,” and “The Night Refuge,” he as- 
serts, appeal to the intelligence and sym- 
pathies through intimate and subtle strokes of 
phrase and of mimique which cannot be so 
enlarged and emphasized in the representa- 
tion as to be widely recognized without falsi- 
fying the whole and making it seem artificial. 

The architect, Mr. Hastings, hastened to 
Mr. Corbin’s support. In his letter he first 
attempts to elucidate the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the new institution. The drama, he 
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affirms, from a broad and comprehensive view, 
is practically the only art where people for the 
love of the beautiful are unable to go back to 
the greatest masterpieces of the past to find 
inspiration and education, as well as recrea- 
tion and elevating amusement. Paris has its 
Louvre as well as its Luxembourg for the 
lovers of painting and sculpture. “The 
Parthenon, Notre Dame, and the Farnese 
Palace in Rome, and the many splendid ex- 
amples of ancient and classic architecture at 
all times attract visitors from far and near.” 
In music, he declares, we have every oppor- 
tunity to hear Beethoven, Mozart, and Gluck, 
besidcs the music of our own period, nor are 
we forced only to read the modern novel of 
the day at the sacrifice of the literature of the 
past, a certain amount of which is even de- 
manded of a man of ordinary education. “I 
can only say, as a layman in the art of the 
drama, that I sympathize with all my heart 
with the founders of the New Theater that at 
last we may hope to have a place where we 
can see the classic plays, not only of the past, 
but also from different countries, many of 
which we know only in book form and have 
never heard performed.” To quote further: 


“The actual size of the building is adapted to 
the program as given by the founders, and the 
plans are completed, the contracts given out, and 
the construction well advanced towards com- 
pletion. It is undoubtedly the somewhat large 
seating capacity of the house, and the fact that 
it is being built upon an entire avenue block of 
land, which has led your correspondents to believe 
that the house is to be too large. As a matter 
of fact, the greater proportion of the site is to be 
occupied by the dependencies of the stage, suit- 
able dressing rooms, rooms for the storage of 
scenery, rehearsal rooms, foyer, etc., and a much 
needed and unusually large stage. 

“Our auditorium is almost exactly the same 
depth as the Théatre Francais and the Odéon in 
Paris, the Court Theater of Vienna, and many 
others on the Continent too numerous to men- 
tion, but there is one distinctive feature in the 
design which is not generally known, and that is 
we have adopted what is called the ‘fan-shaped’ 
plan instead of the well-known ‘horseshoe’ plan. 

“The fan-shaped plan has generally been re- 
cognized on the Continent as being the best solu- 
tion of the modern theater, without too far de- 
parting from traditions, giving a wide and shallow 
house better adopted to the proper study of sight 
lines and better for hearing. As it happens, this 
plan gives a larger seating capacity within the 
same distance of the curtain.” 


The New York Sun editorially sees danger 
both in the size of the new playhouse and 
_in its social function. “ The New Theater,” it 


says, “ will compare in magnificence with any 
Another 


of the court theaters in Europe. 
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point of analogy to these institutions is in the 
social significance of the institution. It is in- 
tended to be the most fashionable theater in 
New York. To its row of founders’ boxes 
will attach the importance possessed to-day 
only by the parterre at the Metropolitan. Such 
ambitions will be appropriately housed in the 
New Theater. No director would dispute that. 
“ But are these conditions most favorable,” it 
asks, “to the foundation of a literary theater? 
Will a taste for the literary drama and a re- 
gard for the playhouse as something other 
than the home of amusement—if it be neces- 
sary to dispel this comfortable conception— 
be most fruitfully cultivated in such circum- 
stances?” To quote again: 


“The new movement in the drama had its 
cradle in the free theaters of Europe, which 
were modest institutions but adapted by size 
to their purpose. The tendency to represent the 
dramas of modern playwrights in small theaters 
has finally resulted in Berlin in an experiment 
which has attracted the attention of students of 
the theater throughout the world. : 

“So it is not difficult to understand the dismay 
of a director invited to produce the works of 
the modern playwrights in the artistic spaces of 
the New Theater. As an architectural monument 
it may be a credit to the city and its designers, 
and it may serve as an appropriate home for the 
performances of opéra comique, which is to be 
given twice a week’ As the theater of a drama 
modern in tendency and as a playhouse new here 
because of its devotion to artistic ideals rather 
than commercial success, its utility is less certain.” 


But even if the New Theater should be a 
structure admirably and perfectly adapted to 
the purpose in question, is it likely that it will 
foster the vigorous development of vital 
American art? Genius invariably forces its 
own way, it is only talented mediocrity whose 
path can be smoothed by municipalities and 
millionaires. There is, remarks the Evening 
Post, something almost pathetic in the faith 
here and in England in the potency of an en- 
dowment to foster art. Poverty and competi- 
tion, it insists, have always been the hotbeds 
of genius. 


“The subsidized theaters of the European Con- 
tinent, the Francais and others, are good con- 
servators of traditions, and therefore valuable as 
books of reference are. But even in traditions 
they no longer have any monopoly, while the 
greatest actors of modern times, Edmund Kean, 
Macready, Phelps, the Booths, Salvini, Duse, 
Bernhardt, Irving—not to mention others—profit- 
ed by no protection, state or other. What our 
stage needs is not coddling, but a dose of whole- 
some adversity—which it is likely to get before 
very long.” 
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FORECASTING THE WEATHER BY BALLOON ASCENTS 





AT FIRST sight it may appear ab- 
m= surd to the uninitiated to sup- 
pose that any good can come of 
meteorological observations from 
’ waa balloons, observes a student of 
> a9, the subject in Paris Cosmos. 
Yet, without going into technical details, it 
may be briefly pointed out that the weather 
depends on the wind, and that the latter not 
only differs in velocity but frequently blows 
in contrary directions at varying altitudes. 
Again, if the wind is blowing in the form of 
an exceptionally deep stratum or volume from 
the direction of a large body of water, it may 
safely be assumed that it will be laden with 
moisture which will eventually descend in the 
form of rain unless the course is changed. 
This degree of humidity is ascertained by 
means of the hygrometer or dry and wet bulb 
thermometer. It therefore follows that un- 
less we are aware of these conditions for a 
height of say three or four miles, the ob- 
servations obtained on terra firma are of com- 
paratively little value. This explains why so 
many forecasts are not justified by the result, 
and also why twenty-four hours is the limit of 
accuracy. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
new aerial experiments will enable us to re- 
ceive warning of any great atmospheric dis- 
turbance at least thirty-six hours beforehand. 
If so, the benefits to mankind will be almost 
incalculable. But it is time to enter some- 
what into detail. 

Hitherto, with a few isolated exceptions, 
weather prophets have been dependent on the 
reading of instruments placed in proximity to 
the sea level. But when it is remembered that 
Montgolfier gave us the balloon as far back 
as 1783, it seems surprising that it has not 
been used in an organized manner for meteor- 
ological purposes until some few months ago. 
The balloon observations to which the Paris 
paper refers have been carried out in Europe 
with infinite care by the International Com- 
mission for Scientific Aeronautics, and, if the 
results prove in any way satisfactory, they 
will go far towards demonstrating that the 
balloon possesses more useful spheres of influ- 
ence than those of popular pleasure trips or 





of hurling bombs on the head of a possible 
enemy. At more than thirty points in widely 
separated portions of the globe, balloons and 
kites equipped with self-recording instruments 
are being sent up. Some are captive, some 
are free to drift whithersoever the wind sends 
them. In the latter case, labels containing 
directions as to their disposal and an offer of 
a suitable reward are attached. Past experi- 
ence has proved that the country bumpkin is 
very honest in returning them. 

The management of small captive meteoro- 
logical balloons is very easy, and they possess 
the advantage that the exact height of any 
particular observation can be limited and 
checked by measuring the retaining cord as 
it is paid out. The technique is possible of 
acquisition even by amateurs, thanks to the 
newly issued volume on airships and balloons* 
in which Captain Hildebrandt has dealt with 
this among other aspects of his large subject. 
Instruments used in balloon forecasts of the 
weather are not very liable to injury in de- 
scent, as experience has shown again and 
again. As some of the instruments are of a 
very costly character, this is an important 
matter. At the same time, the ever increasing 
weight of the cord puts a limit to the height 
which they can attain, and a strong wind 
makes it utterly impossible to use them at all. 

This is a very serious drawback, because 
the usefulness of these observations is gener- 
ally greatest when the atmosphere is in a 
disturbed state. In spite of these disadvan- 
tages, however, very important results can be 
obtained from the use of captive balloons 
alone, and, as they are quite moderate in price 
and easily handled by almost any person, it 
seems a pity that more students of science do 
not take them up as a field of investigation, 
especially as it is a very simple matter to read 
and record the observations. 

The “free” balloons, or those which sail 
away at the mercy of the wind, require great 
care in manipulation at first, because from the 
moment they are liberated the observer is de- 
pendent on automatic arrangements which are 





* Arrsuips, Past AND PRESENT. 


By A. Hildebrandt. D. 
Van Nostrand Company. 
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very easily put out of gear. Some of these 
contrivances are interesting. If the observer 
is afraid that the little aerostat may be carried 
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out to sea, and is anxious for it to descend in 
a given time after release, he must adopt some 
means by which the gas can escape. 





THE ABSORPTION OF SUPERMAN 


IN THE 


ALCOHOLIC 


N all the discussion that has taken 
place in the scientific press of 
Europe regarding the period of 
superman’s evolution—an event 
supposed by some to be in the 
near future—very little has been 

said ot the relation of alcohol to the subject. 
An attempt to deal carefully with this point 
entails, observes the Paris Revue Scientifique, 
a discussion of will power. Superman it con- 
ceives to be a more or less philosophical con- 
ception of the human will. There is really 
nothing else in the whole superman idea. 
Some might infer that the use superman will 
make of his will when it has been developed 
to the requisite power has no little to do with 
the problem. But this is not really so, be- 
cause superman is really human energy raised 
to the utmost through the will, human capac- 
ity intensified by determination. 

Granting this, we have in alcohol a clue to 
the failure of superman to appear except in 
isolated instances—Napoleon in military sci- 
ence, Kant in metaphysics, Blackstone in law 
and so on. The rarity is due to the influence 
of alcohol, which for numberless generations 
has destroyed the basis of the human will. 

In no recent study of the matter has the 
psychology and physiology of the subject re- 
ceived so much attention as in Dr. George B. 
Cutten’s newly issued work.* He is the high- 
est possible authority on the psychology of 
alcoholism as well as a physiologist of em- 
inence. He affirms, after years of study, that 
the human will is literally extinguished by 
alcohol. What is the physical basis of the 
will? he inquires, replying: 





“Do we find a will centre? It does not seem 
so, and it is therefore necessary to disagree with 
those writers who posit a definite seat of volun- 
tary movements. This location is differently 
conceived of as the corpora striata, the frontal 
lobes or the outer layer of the cortex. This 
seems to be carrying the subject of specific lo- 
calization too far. As we are able to find no 
special seat of the memory, so we can not posit a 





*Tue Psycnotocy or Atconotism. By George B. Cut- 
ten. Scribner. 


special seat for the will; but, as with memory, 
the basis of the will is in the centres concerned 
with the special act; thus we would say that 
the seat of the will for motor acts connected with 
the arm is in these motor centres of arm move- 
ments, and not that ¢ message comes from a 
seat of the will in another portion of the brain 
commanding these centres to move the arm.” 


The higher voluntary activities are charac- 
teristic of man and, because they are acquired 
to a greater extent than the actions of ani- 
mals, any injury to the brain causes far more 
damage to man than to animals. It is impor- 
tant to realize that the acquired activities are 
far less stable and more easily destroyed than 
the instinctive and reflex movements. Not 
only this, but the latest acquired and the most 
complex and highly developed activities are 
the first to suffer deterioration through in- 
jury. We must recognize the importance of 
the will in the mind of man, for it is the 
controlling, guiding, enforcing or inhibiting 
agency—it is the manly character of man. It 
is the last stage of evolution especially when 
concerned with moral conduct. It is the lat- 
est and highest product of social development 
and as such, being most complex, it is among 
the first activities to suffer injury and undergo 
dissolution according to the rule: 


“Last to come is first to go, first to go is most 
to go. First to come is last to go, last to go 
is least to go.” 


In the decline of the motor apparatus of the 
alcoholic we find this disorder. The trouble 
starts with the voluntary movements: of the 
hands while reflex movements are all right. 
The trouble continues with the arms, legs, 
tongue, the lips, the order being according 
to the volition necessary, until only the pure 
reflexes are left. In the mental expression 
of will the incapacity for sustained attention 
is one of the first symptoms of impairment of 
mind because the highest expression of the 
will is the power of voluntarily holding the 
attention for a long continued period of time. 
Voluntary fatigue, as a temporary impairment 
of the mind, shows the same symptoms as 
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some disorders of a permanent nature, the 
fatigued nerve cells exhibiting phenomena 
analogous to those of alcoholism. It is found 
that the cell of higher function is, relatively 
to the amount of effort which it can produce, 
more exhaustible than the cell which is sub- 
ordinate to it in the cerebro-muscular chain. 
The will, standing at the pinnacle of organiza- 
tion, is most seriously affected by injury. 

As the will, to follow further Dr. Cutten’s 
physiological analysis, develops through a cer- 
tain course, we find it degenerate in inverse 
order until we have the very lowest form of 
movement. The will is developed by means 
of attempts at willing and it degenerates as 
the volitional effort becomes more and more 
difficult. The very lack of attention, by the 
phhenomena of habit, works against the ef- 
fort being made and consequently the will, as 
will, is exerted less. As the will is the high- 
est factor of self, and comprehends all the 
other mental qualities and is dependent on 
them, it is obvious that if any of these more 
fundamental faculties are destroyed or even 
impaired, it must inevitably affect the work of 
the will. This is not only true of the will in, 
general, but, as each separate volition is the 
expression of the whole self at the time, and 
thus of a hierarchical coordination, if any ele- 
ment in the coordination is paralyzed or de- 
stroyed the whole system is thereby injured 
or entirely ruined. 

Dr. Cutten turns at this stage of the in- 
quiry to the psychological laboratory. He 
illustrates his arguments with records ob- 
tained by means of the appliances that yield 
the “tapping time” of men addicted to the use 
of liquor and of men who refrain from all 
alcoholic stimulant. Taking the theme out of 
the phraseology of the scientific psychologist 
and giving the results of the tables, the fig- 
ures and the curves in simple language, our 
authority finds the consumer of alcohol “spurt- 
ed” to put forth will in some form—it may be 
to form and to keep a resolution. He makes 
the resolution, but while he starts well he is 
unable to keep this resolution for any time 
and before long he is less powerful, as far as 
will is concerned, than he was before the reso- 
lution was made. With the normal this is 
not so, but he continues to exercise his will. 
The will of the abstainer may get stronger 
than before the resolution was made, but it is 
not likely to get weaker. 

By looking over the results of many labora- 
tory experiments, Dr. Cutten sees that the use 
of alcohol is a source of great weakness of the 
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will—unsuspected weakness most of the time. 
Both in the results of “tapping time” investi- 
gations and those of the laboratory device 
called the ergograph, Dr. Cutten finds the alco- 
holic much inferior to the normal in his com- 
mand and control of himself and relatively 
lacking in ability to put forth effort. The tap- 
ping and the ergograph give slightly different 
results, for the work is different. The tapping 
is very light work, and only the repeated effort 
fatigues one, but lifting even so slight a weight 
as three ounces with the finger is very tiring. 
Notwithstanding this, the results are quite in 
agreement substantially. The alcoholic sub- 
jects experimented with were far from being 
extreme cases. The men had remained per- 
fectly sober, the mind clear, for some time, 
none less than a month. It might have been 
more interesting if drunkards had been experi- 
mented with, but the task of arriving at the 
result of the continued use of alcohol as a 
beverage would have been defeated, for the 
element of acute effect present would have dis- 
turbed the conclusiveness of the inferences. 

In a word, the use of alcohol leads to a 
lack of the power to will. Not only the will 
as a whole, but all the factors of will are in- 
jured. The alcoholic is devoid of the power 
to act at the proper time and in the right way 
no matter how much he may admit such action 
to be correct. On the other hand he is equally 
powerless to inhibit incorrect action which is 
in line with alcoholic indulgence. He has the 
deluded notion that he enjoys free will capac- 
ity. He thinks he can stop drinking alcoholic 
liquors if he makes the effort of his will, but 
on account of a lack of nervous energy he has 
not the ability for sustained effort. 

It is at least interesting that with the in- 
creasing use of alcoholic liquids by civilized 
man, the supreme types of man fail to ap- 
pear. There seems to be a disturbing factor 
among the combination of factors to which 
ordinary men refer as will. Will has a physi- 
cal instrument although its essence is psychi- 
cal. If the physical basis be undermined there 
cannot exist influences tending to an evolu- 
tion of will. The “will to be powerful” is 
something of which the alcoholic can only 
dream. To what heights a race of human be- 
ings among whom the use of alcohol had 
never been known for hundreds of genera- 
tions might not attain through will power, one 
can only conjecture. Accepting the definition 
of superman as the highest possible type 
evolved or to be evolved by the human will, 
the conclusion is obvious and inevitable. 
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THE MOST DISTINGUISHED LIVING EXPONENT 
OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


N ELECTING Lord Rayleigh to 
be her new Chancellor, Cam- 
bridge University, observes the 
Paris Cosmos, confers the lofti- 
est dignity within her gift upon 
c the most conspicuous representa- 
tive of physics now living in any part of the 
world. To be without some general notion of 









the achievements to which Lord Rayleigh is . 


indebted for the renown now his is to mani- 
fest some deficiency in general culture—a 
striking bit of evidence, by the way, as to the 
extent to which science has won its way in the 
equipment of the modern mind. Time was 
when even the educated lived in an intellec- 
tual world that took no account of science at 
all. That was a generation back, when Lord 
Rayleigh himself would have been known to 
a select few. Now he enjoys a popular fame 
as wide as Kipling’s, or even that of a Prime 
Minister. The latest event in his career is 
the most spectacular as well. A Chancellor 
of Cambridge, tho he were less eminent than 
Lord Rayleigh as a scientist, would still be 
an international figure. 

This great physicist began to contribute 
original papers to scientific periodicals as long 
ago as 1869, soon gaining a reputation so high 
that on the death of the famed Clerk Max- 
well he succeeded him as professor of experi- 
mental physics at Cambridge. From that time 
his work has been part of the history of phy- 
sics, and very important history, too, and 
when three years since he attained the high- 
est eminence to which a scientist can aspire 
in Great Britain—the presidency of the Royal 
Society—his rank in the list that includes 
Faraday, Davy and Kelvin was assured. 

To the layman, in the opinion of the Lon- 
don Science Review, as well as in that of 
the London Times, Lord Rayleigh will always 
be best known as the discoverer of the inert 
gas argon, the definite existence of which he 
announced jointly with Sir William Ramsay 
to the British Association at its Oxford meet- 
ing fourteen years ago. This inert gas argon 
had, it is true, been actually obtained by Cav- 
endish more than a century back. The estab- 
lishment of its existence scientifically was an- 
other matter. But this discovery is by no 
means the most remarkable of Lord Ray- 
leigh’s achievements, nor is it even a very 


important part of the foundation upon which | 


his fame is based. Indeed, had Lord Ray- 
leigh never made it at all, his standing would 
remain unaffected. Yet it affords, in the opin- 
ion of the technical as well as the lay journal 
from which these details are derived, an ex- 
cellent illustration of two characteristics which 
mark the new Chancellor’s scientific work. 
One is his caution in taking nothing for grant- 
ed, which has led in the past to the exercise 
by him of a disturbing influence in connec- 
tion with subjects that have been supposed to 
be perfectly well understood and generally ac- 
cepted as definitely decided. 

For many years chemists have been com- 
fortably reposing in the belief that they had 
fully ascertained the composition of the atmo- 
sphere until Lord Rayleigh showed them that 
another element of which they had taken no 
account was present in it to the not incon- 
siderable extent of about one per cent. It 
was soon found, too, that argon is associated 
with four previously unrecognized compan- 
ions. Thus its discovery meant the addition 
of an entirely new and interesting group of 
gaseous substances to those already on the list 
of elements. In the second place, the isola- 
tion of argon illustrates the extreme accuracy 
and carefulness of his work. The existence 
of argon was detected solely through exact 
weighing. Wishing to test the so-called law 
of Prout that the atomic weights of the other 
elements are exact multiples of that of hydro- 
gen, Lord Rayleigh undertook a long and 
laborious redetermination of the densities of 
the principal gaseous elements. When he 
came to nitrogen he found that a given volume 
of what was supposed to be the pure gas per- 
sistently weighed more when it had been ex- 
tracted from the atmosphere than when it had 
been prepared by chemical means from some 
compound which contained it. The difference 
was not great, but it was greater than could 
be explained by any errors that were possible 
under the conditions in which the experiments 
had been carried out. At last it became evi- 
dent that one kind of nitrogen contained some- 
thing (of different density) which was absent 
in the other. This conclusion having been 
reached, and reached by Lord Rayleigh alone, 
the next step was to isolate the impurity which 
caused this difference. The task was accom- 
plished by removing the true nitrogen, Lord 
Rayleigh submitting the mixed gases with the 
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THE GREATEST LIVING PHYSICIST 


Lord Rayleigh, whose portrait is very representative of his quiet type of practical character, has just been made 
hancellor of the ancient University of Cambridge, an honor intended as a recognition of the fact that since the 
death of Lord ‘Kelvin he is the first scientist in Great Britain. 
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addition of oxygen to the action of the elec- 
tric discharge over weak alkali, while Sir 
William Ramsay absorbed the nitrogen by 
means of heated magnesium. The residue left 
by both methods was argon. 

No room for the application of mathematics 
was available in this research. It was merely 
a matter of delicate manipulation and accurate 
measurement. But it is as a mathematical 
physicist that Lord Rayleigh excels. For that 
reason his work must largely remain above 
the head of the average layman, and his emin- 
ence can be appreciated fully only by those 
physicists having a similar equipment. His 
mathematical powers are of the highest order. 
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Yet are they his servant always, never his 
master, and there is an economy in their ap- 
plication which partially accounts for the re- 
finement and elegance of expression noticeable 
in his mathematical treatment. Everywhere 
his results are checked by wide knowledge and 
deep insight, and by consummate experimental 
skill. But Lord Rayleigh is no believer in 
needlessly elaborate apparatus, whether for 
teaching or for research, and his own investi- 
gations have been largely conducted with 
home-made appliances which, tho perfectly 
adequate for their purpose in essentials, are 
yet of quite simple and even rough construc- 
tion. 





A PROTEST AGAINST THE AMBIDEXTERITY CRAZE 





<@URING recent months there has 
been an outbreak of what Sir J. 
Crichton Browne calls “ ambi- 
fy dextral enthusiasm,” against 
which he enters a decided pro- 
test in the course of a paper pub- 
lished by London Knowledge. The distin- 
guished scientist holds that on any such large 
scale as has been urged, ambidexterity is im- 
possible, and even undesirable. It is by the 
superior skill of his right hand that man has 
won his tremendous victory for supremacy in 
the struggle for existence. To try to undo the 
supremacy of the right hand on the basis of 
any theory concerning the lobes of the brain 
and their functional activity, while plausible 
and attractive, is to our authority to fly in the 
face of evolution. 

The source of right handedness is much 
deeper than voluntary selection, and must be 
sought in anatomical configuration—in the 
structure and organization of the brain that 
initiated, directed and controlled all voluntary 
movements. The brain has two hemispheres, 
of which the right presides over the left side 
of the body, and the left over the right side. 
It is clear that functional differences in the 
two hands have some connection with differ- 
ences in the two hemispheres—differences not 
of weight or of blood supply, as has lately been 
suggested by some scientists, but of convolu- 
tional development. Study of the speech 
centre in the third frontal or Broca’s convolu- 
tion of the brain has thrown a flood of light 
on the subject of right handedness, for it has 
shown that damage to this convolution in the 





left hemisphere deprives the right handed man 
of speech, but leaves the left handed man with 
speech unimpaired. In the left handed man 
the contrary holds good. 

Right handedness, he contends, is vindicated 
by human history. It is plainly discernible in 
the arts of Greece, Assyria, and Egypt. 
Glimpses of it can be found among our ances- 
tors in the bronze ages and in paleolithic 
times. 

Here, then, is one sidedness of the brain, 
assuredly not due to use and wont or to any 
acquired habit of any sort or to any mechan- 
ical advantage. But the hand and arm centers 
in the brain are intimately linked with the 
speech centers, and therefore it is only logical 
to infer that the preferential use of the right 
arm and hand in voluntary movements is also 
due to the leading part taken by the left hemi- 
sphere. We can not, none the less, Sir J. 
Crichton Browne says, get rid of our right 
handedness, try as we may. It is woven in 
the brain. To change the pattern the tissues 
must be unravelled. Ambidextral culture, use- 
ful enough as regards some few special move- 
ments in some few specially employed persons, 
must on any large scale tend to confusion. 
Pushed towards that consummation which its 
ardent advocates are now saying is so greatly 
to be wished, the practice of ambidexterity 
would be a social calamity, for it would com- 
pel the enlargement of our already overcrowd- 
ed lunatic asylums. The lobes of the brain 
simply could not, says this scientist, withstand 
the cerebral strain of ambidexterity, which is 
essentially the characteristic of the idiot. 
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A BIOLOGICAL .VIEW OF THE HABITABILITY OF 
OTHER WORLDS 


we NEGATIVE answer to the ques- 
» tion whether there are elsewhere 
in the universe beings sufficiently 
like ourselves to’ be called human 
has been given by Mr. Alfred 
b Sam Russell Wallace in a recent book. 
Professor Simon Newcomb, on the other 
hand, is inclined to admit the possibility on 
the ground that, among the millions of stars 
now revealed in our telescopes there may be 
some which afford their accompanying planets 
conditions sufficiently like those of our earth 
to enable human beings to flourish. But in 
a recent article in The Nineteenth Century 
(London), the noted Dr. Louis Robinson de- 
bates the matter from the -point of view of the 
biologist rather than from that of the physi- 
cist or astronomer. Dr. Robinson endeavors 
to show that, judged from what we find in 
him, man is literally of the earth, earthy. 
An examination into his past history proves, 
says Dr. Robinson, that man is adapted with 
the most intimate precision to his own sphere. 
In all his parts, mental and bodily, man is as 
much a product of the complex conditions of 
life on this planet as the features of a bronze 
image are the product of its mould. 
Allusion is made in passing by Dr. Robin- 
son to the popular explanations or specula- 
tions regarding the nature of the supposed 
inhabitants of Mars. Whatever the presumed 
Martians may be like, says our biologist, it 
would certainly be impossible for us, if we 
met one of them, to recognize him as a man 
and as a brother. Beings who can perform 
gigantic labors, such as the digging of canals 
compared with which the Mississippi is a mere 
gutter, with not more than one-eighth of our 
atmosphere to breathe meanwhile, must have 
a chest development which would distort them 
out of all semblance to humanity. The low 
force of gravity on Mars would enable people 
of average weight to get about on legs not 
much stouter than those of a collie dog. 





“According to some careful observers, such as 
Professor Campbell of the Lick Observatory, it is 
even an open question whether Mars has any 
more atmosphere than the moon. More than this, 
certain leading physicists quoted by Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace have declared that no oxygen, 
hydrogen, or water could exist on so small a 
world without being dissipated into space and 
sucked up by ourselves and the sun. Hence it 
has been suggested that the ‘polar snow caps’ of 
Mars may consist of solid carbonic acid gas. 


From this point of view our Martian neighbors 
must subsist upon an atmospheric regimen of 


carbonic acid instead of upon one of:air, and - 


hence would be more likely to resemble trees in 
their physical constitution than the higher ani- 
mals, Such a notion opens up an inviting field 
for imaginative writers who wish to rival Mr. 
H. G. Wells. Here below we irrigate and culti- 
vate passive and helpless vegetables. There, per- 
haps, an alert and enterprising vegetable popula- 
tion is watering and fertilizing the soil on its 
own initiative and for its own private ends. 

“If we trace man’s pedigree up from the lowest 
organisms to his present state, we find that there 
must have been, on innumerable occasions, a di- 
viding of the ways, in which conditions absolutely 
peculiar to this planet determined the issue as 
to which path should lead upwards to humanity. 

“The items of environment which have directed 
the plastic life-stream along this or that evolu- 
tionary channel were often as inconsiderzble and 
as fortuitous as the utterly trivial events which, 
in everyday life, fatally determine our future. 
There is this difference, however. A man has his 
innate will-power (or what amounts to the same 
thing), which enables him in some measure to 
assent or to resist, while the life-stream under 
the changing gusts of environment is as smoke 
wafted by the wind. Often in threading life’s 
numberless cross-roads the main procession of 
living things goes one way, ending nowhere in 
particular, while a few individuals drift off 
through some casual influence along an obscure 
by-path, which, in the end, proves the only track 
leading upwards to the goal. Such influences, 
however, are ordained and limited all the time 
by certain physical conditions proper to our own 
planet. Gravity, air-pressure, temperature, mois- 
ture and light are only a few of these. If we 
took account of them all, and of their interde- 
pendence one upon another, and took into ac- 
count also the innumerable phases and tendencies 
of complex organic life, even Newcomb’s millions 
of stars would be nowhere in balancing the 
chances against the evolution of man elsewhere 
in the universe. Let us look at a few of these 
controlling circumstances and conditions, remem- 
bering all the time that they are but samples of 
continuous happenings throughout millions of 
years. We may be guided in the sampling process 
by keeping in mind the main divisions among 
living things as they are classified to-day.” 


Very early indeed some of the primitive 
forms divided into those that drew oxygen 
from the air and those that drew carbonic 
acid. Such as took the latter course shut. 
themselves off forever from all earthly chance 
of becoming active and versatile beings of 
the nature of man. Oddly enough, however, 
this dependence on atmospheric carbonic acid 
on the part of the chlorophyll-bearing and 
light-seeking vegetable world has contributed 
more than anything else to certain forces of 





























environment which have given to man his 
most distinctive characteristics in the shape 
of clever hands and a calculating, reasoning 
brain. 

We have likewise to consider the division 
which early took place into vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate. The invertebrate portion of crea- 
tion long took precedence on earth, and even 
to-day some of its representatives are, in a 
sense, much more highly developed, both phy- 
sically and socially, than is the branch to 
which we belong. Most wonderful and elab- 
orate in their exact adjustment to environ- 
ment are the present life schemes of many 
of the spiders, bees, and ants; and, more- 
over, geologists assert that these creatures had 
reached their present perfection long before 
man took precedence on the earth. Yet it 
can be demonstrated that in dispensing with 
a backbone their early progenitors took a fatal 
step as far as the higher possibilities of life 
were concerned. It seems to have been Pro- 
fessor Lloyd Morgan who, in a lecture for 
young people, distinguished vertebrates from 
invertebrates by saying that the former were 
made of flesh and bone and the latter of skin 
and squash. By depending too much upon 
their skins as a protection and support for 
their organs, the invertebrates, with the ex- 
ception of the molluscs, handicapped them- 
selves fatally as regards progress to higher 
grades of being. They are literally hide- 
bound. When they desire to grow large, like 
certain crabs and lobsters, they are obliged 
periodically to burst off their outer covering— 
which, it must be remembered, is also the scaf- 
folding upon which their muscles are hung— 
and remain long in a dormant state before the 
new skin is ready for service. It is as if we 
were, every few months, deprived of all our 
bones and had to lie in bed a long time before 
we could resume our active habits. This 
would handicap us fatally as regards getting 
on in the world. By far the greater number 
of the invertebrates have avoided such 
troubles by remaining small, and contenting 
themselves with a span of life of merely a 
few months’ duration. They overcome the 
growth difficulty by adopting several distinct 
stages or transformations, and finally are born 
from their pupe as fully equipped adults. 
Such habits bar them from progress in sev- 
eral ways. In the first place you can not 
possibly have much real intelligence without 
a big store of brain cells—and brain cells take 
up room. The old idea that the tiny ganglia 
in the fore end of an ant are almost equal in 
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thinking capacity to a human brain has become 
a mere fairy tale to the modern biologist. 


“Moreover, such creatures have, in their econ- 
omy of life, one fatal condition which bars them 
forever from intellectual progress. This is the 
lack of continuity of experience due to their 
different phases. Caterpillars must acquire vast 
experience in eating leaves, and doubtless some 
of them learn to excel in the art. They may also 
become well informed as to the best way to 
escape from ichneumon flies and other foes of 
the caterpillar. But all this youthful education, 
if not lost in the oblivion of his chrysalis sleep, 
can be of no possible use to a caterpillar when he 
emerges as a butterfly. Thus, when he suddenly 
becomes ‘full-grown,’ as the chrysalis bursts open, 
the fully fledged insect has to commence his life 
duties in a hostile world without any education 
or apprenticeship at all. Hence he flits round in 
his aimless, frivolous way, living a monotonous 
and narrow life (in spite of poetic notions to the 
contrary), without any hope or possibility of 
mental betterment. 

“Another critical turning-point in ancestral his- 
tory is marked by the first beginnings of the back- 
bone. When certain small and gelatinous creat- 
ures swimming in the seas got a little gristly 
stiffening down their middle, it enormously in- 
creased their power of directing their movements. 
It afforded them also a vastly better prospect of 
high development than the invertebrate plan of 
obtaining rigid points of attachment for the 
muscles of locomotion by stiffening the outer 
covering with chitine or carbonate of lime. Still 
this mere gristly rod, which we now call the 
‘notochord,’ and which we find in the lancelot 
and other primitive creatures, would not have 
afforded a very good chance of upward progress 
if it had not led on towards a genuine spinal 
column of jointed but rigid segments. The true 
vertebrates soon parted company from their fore- 
runners, and have gone ahead marvellously; 
while those content with the first make-shift 
backbone have remained very low in the scale. 

“It is true that some molluscs have shown con- 
siderable powers of upward development without 
a backbone, but their general pulpiness prevented 
them from doing much on dry land, where the 
pull of gravity is felt, and where they are now 
chiefly represented by the humble snail and slug. 
It is only their marine representatives, such as 
the cuttle-fishes, etc., which have increased in 
size and complexity so as to compete in some 
measure with the vertebrates. 

“Now we come to the critical decision as to 
whether land or water should be the scene of 
future activity. A momentous question this, for 
we find that none of the creatures which remained 
purely aquatic in their habits have acquired much 
brain. Their environment, always cold and wet, 
was too uniform, and probably the forces which 
regulated their lives were too rigid and too 
mighty to give much chance of versatility or 
choice of action. In considering how the water- 
born vertebrate first came to dry land, we must 
take account of the influence of the lunar tides. 
In ancient times, as at the present day, it was 
» Shallow seas which abounded with animal 
ife. 





















Such creatures as were near a sloping shore 
were liable to be left high and dry twice in the 
twenty-four hours at low tide. Very long ago, 
the moon was much nearer the earth than it 
is now, and its attraction was much stronger. 
Hence vast areas were alternately flooded and 
dry, and myriads of creatures which origin- 
ally extracted a little air from the water by 
means of gills found themselves obliged to 
take their air undiluted, or die for want of it. 
There were other circumstances, such as the 
periodical drying up of rivers and lakes, 
which led to a like alternative. Those who 
succeeded entered on the narrow path which 
led upward to humanity. 

Thus, unless some earth-like planet pos- 
sessed vast shallow oceans, and a moon closely 
resembling our own, upward progress during 
this critical stage would have to depend on 
wholly different circumstances—and the re- 
sults also would be wholly different. As the 
great founder of the evolutionary doctrine 
pointed out, man still retains in his physica! 
framework and in the functions of his body 
traces not only of gills for obtaining air from 
water, but also of the regular periodic recur- 
rence of lunar influence. 

Now we come to another set of cross roads, 
or rather a maze of them, in which the devious 
but ever upward way is very difficult to trace. 
During that enormous period traced and com- 
prised by the later primary and the secondary 
epochs, huge populations of cold-blooded am- 
phibia and reptiles swarmed over the land. 
Somehow, from the less conspicuous of these, 
two distinct sets of creatures were developed, 
with a greatly improved breathing apparatus 
and a more rapid circulation. These were 
(ultimately) the birds and mammals. Let us 
consider the latter first, for these are they 
that took the wrong turning. Their hearts 
had four chambers instead of three or two, 
and their lungs had an increased capacity for 
getting oxygen from the air. Hence their 
tissues were supplied with blood in which the 
carbonic acid had been eliminated much better 
than under the old system of circulation. Ow- 
ing to the more rapid and complete oxydiza- 
tion of waste products within their bodies 
their blood became warmer than that of their 
fellows; just as in the laboratory quick and 
strong chemical action produces a greater de- 
gree of heat than weak and slow action. This 
was an enormous upward step. All the vital 
processes were vivified by the increased sup- 
plies of oxygen and the accompanying warmth. 
These new changes were no longer so de- 
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pendent upon external heat as their old-fash- 
ioned rivals. Their hot, red blood, like the 
wine which stirred Geraint in Tennyson’s 
legend, made summer in their veins. Hence 
their bodies, and especially their vital internal 
organs, their hearts, brains and stomachs, 
drew benefit from a summer temperature all 
the time, like plants in a hot house. 

Following upon this, and probably in con- 
sequence of it, it became the rule, instead of 
the exception, to bring forth young alive. 

This was another dividing of the ways 
which has had momentous results well worthy 
of our attention. But before discussing these 
Dr. Robinson considers the plight of those 
earlier mammals born into a world swarming 
with ferocious reptiles. They were little feeble 
beings, not much bigger than rats, and it 
seeins wonderful that they should have escaped 
at a'l from their hungry swarms of enemies. 
In their long grapple for supremacy with the 
monsters which were then lords and masters 
of the earth, it was their warm blood full of 
oxygen which saved them. Although wanting 
in brute force, they were capable of more 
rapid and more sustained motions than any 
reptile could show. To be a good goer and 
a good stayer, plenty of lung room and a 
strong heart have been necessary always. In 
this respect the reptiles were nowhere in com- 
parison with them. Moreover, their brain 
cells were nourished and stimulated by fast 
flowing warm blood instead of the sluggish 
and chilly fluid which fed the reptile brain, 
and hence they became quicker of perception 
and more fertile in schemes of attack and 
defence. The contest was pretty much that 
of Tom Thumb against the giants, where the 
small hero, by means of his quickness and 
cunning, always bested his huge and stolid 
adversaries. 

Since the young warm-bloods were born 
alive provision had to be made for feeding 
them. Here another crux rose, and there is 
evidence that Nature tried various shifts be- 
fore mammalian methods were invented. 
Relics of certain of the more successful 
schemes which fell short of perfection are in 
evidence to-day in the monotremes, such as 
the duck-bill platypus, and the marsupials, 
chiefly represented by the opossum and the 
kangaroo. Apparently their life economy in- 
volves conditions which would bar the way 
to any high degree of development, for al- 
though they had it all their own way in 
Australia, they never advanced far. When- 


ever they are brought into competition with- 
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the true mammals, they (with the possible ex- 
ception of the American opossum) go under 
in the battle of life. 

When the young had to be suckled and as- 
siduously cared for by their parents for a 
long period, education began to come into 
play. Here was another great upward step. 
For the first time in the world’s history, ex- 
perience gathered during the lifetime of one 
generation was put at the disposal of the next. 
Hence a capacity for brain growth and a 
power of learning on the part of the young 
became more and more important if they were 
to profit by the cumulative experience of their 
kind. 

The same is also true to a great extent of 
the large section of the warm-blooded beings 
which never became viviparous, that is to 
say, the birds. Indeed, there is reason to 
think that the birds went far ahead of the 
mammals during the earlier periods of warm- 
blooded life. They are indeed ahead of them 
to-day in many respects. 


“Yet this very success in obtaining nearly all 
they wanted, as far as animal comfort was con- 
cerned, took away their chance of becoming the 
intellectual rivals of man. One may compare 
their case, in fact, with that of a man who has 
been so well started in life that he has not been 
obliged to use his wits and develop his faculties. 
He will not long remain the rival of another of 
equal capacity who has had a rougher time of it 
at the outset, and who has fought his way up- 
wards by overcoming the difficulties which stood 
in his way. | 

“What might have happened, supposing this 
avian branch, which obtained such a good start 
among more highly evolved beings, had wrested 
the germ of intellectual supremacy from their 
mammalian competitors, offers a fascinating field 
for speculation. Even now, if we exclude our- 
selves from the list, it would be quite a debatable 
matter whether the birds or the mammals have 
the best of it as regards psychical development. 

“Let us now follow the course of the mam- 
malian life-stream from its early beginnings dur- 
ing the Triassic period. Allusion has been made 
to those feeble primitive mammals from which, 
apparently, all the higher forms have sprung. 
From such remains as have been found in the 
Oxford clay and in the Stonesfield slate, they 
are presumed to have been opossum-like creatures 
which were arboreal in their habits. Now most 
creatures which leave the solid earth, and make 
a habitat in the trees do so to avoid their enemies. 
It seems extremely probable, considering the 
voracious reptiles which then swarmed every- 
where, that these first weak mammals were no 
exception to the rule. Even if this were not so 
from the very first, the trees soon had a big 
refugee population. 

“Now when one looks into the habits of ar- 
boreal animals one finds that two distinct methods 
of obtaining a hold have become fashionable. By 
far the greater number develop claws, and cling 
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to the rough bark by means of them. A smaller 
number have developed long digits on their ex- 
tremities which are capable of obtaining a good 
grip of the branches. There are also interme- 
diate forms in all degrees. What determined 
possession of claws, or of hand-like extremities, 
we cannot say; but the divergence was of vital 
import as regards the future. A foot merely 
armed with sharp claws remains almost entirely 
a means of progression, and is capable of very 
limited usefulness in any other capacity; but 
when the flexible digits are lengthened, and are 
controlled by groups of strong and complex 
muscles, all the wonderful capabilities of the 
human hand at once become possible. It seems 
probable that, during a very long period indeed, 
the hand-possessing climbers, having lost the 
power of rapid progression on the ground, lived 
a purely arboreal life among the high branches, 
much as most forest-dwelling monkeys do to- 
day; while creatures with claws which enabled 
them to scamper up and down the trunks of 
trees like a squirrel were less purely arboreal.” 


As far as development in size and bulk was 
concerned, the possessors of gripping hands 
had much the best of it, for claw-climbing is 
obviously best managed by animals which are 
small and light. Nowadays, with the one ex- 
ception of the sloth, which has developed its 
claws into finger-like hooks, apes and monkeys 
are the only creatures of any bulk which live 
habitually in trees. Bears, leopards, and 
jaguars, it must be remembered, in spite of 
the wonderful climbing powers which they 
display on emergency, are not tree dwellers 
at ail. 

At this point Dr. Robinson goes back to 
the suggestion that the avidity of the vege- 
table world for carbonic acid had a crucial 
influence upon .man’s higher development. 
What, he asks, is a tree? It is a long lived 
plant which has acquired woody fibre and has 
grown upwards. Why does it grow upwards? 
The answer is very well known to those who 
make plantations, where the young trees are 
put at first very close together “to draw them 
up.” It is this competition of plant with plant 
for light and for carbonic acid which makes 
each of them, when so placed, seek to tower 
above its fellows. They develop the firm 
woody fibre of their trunks and branches in 
this struggle for what they all covet. The 
plant or tree which is able to overtop its com- 
petitors and to expose the greatest surface 
of chlorophyll-charged leaves to the air and 
to the sunlight extracts the most carbonic gas 
from the atmosphere to use in building up its 
own tissues. Given slightly different condi- 
tions as to atmosphere, moisture, and soil, and 
this kind of vegetable competition, with its 
fruitful and far-reaching influence, would not 
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occur. It is not every part, even of our fer- 
tile earth, where forest trees flourish without 
the aid of man. Vast regions such as the 
steppes of Russia and the prairies of America 
are thickly covered with grasses and small 
herbage, which obtain their light and carbonic 
acid without ever aspiring to be trees. If the 
creeping grasses had been evolved earlier, and 
if the whole planet had been covered with 
steppe-like plains during the tertiary epoch, 
how different might have been the result as 
regards ourselves! - 

When we come to think of what man owes 
to the trees, it is no longer a matter of 
surprise that tree worship has become a cult 
among many different branches of the human 
family. Dr. Robinson himself has long had a 
steadily growing conviction—which he puts 
forward now with some diffidence because the 
subject confessedly needs a good deal more 
threshing out before it is fit for formal pre- 
sentation—that some of the most distinctive 
faculties of the human mind, and especially 
the mathematical faculty, are directly based 
upon sub-conscious brain processes evoked by 
the daily needs of a long continued arboreal 
existence: 


“If anyone has watched active monkeys, such as 
our nearer kinsfolk, the gibbons, progressing by 
long leaps and arm-swings among the branches, 
he must have been struck by the strange power 
that such creatures show of accurately calculating 
distance and adjusting their muscles to the prac- 
tical solution of complex physical problems. Here 
accuracy in getting a ‘right answer’ is a matter 
of life or death. In such locomotion the nervous 
processes involved can only be described as a 
succession of distinct mental efforts, and are not 
rhythmically mechanical, like those regulating the 
running of a quadruped. For, unlike progres- 
sion on level ground, a scamper among the tree- 
tops affords no two successive movements of a 
like nature. The muscular combinations requisite 
for each leap, together with the force required, 
must be arranged for and estimated beforehand 
according to the ever-changing distances and 
angles of the branches. No doubt all this is an 
unconscious process; and it must be acknowl- 
edged that the same faculties seem to be shown, 
in a measure, by most of the lower animals. 
Still, I do not see how we can escape from the 
conclusion that it involves calculation, altho the 
brain cells work their mathematical problems as 
unconsciously as a healthy man’s stomach per- 
forms the surprising chemical feat of digesting 
his dinner. Should the conscious, introspective 
mind which is a characteristic of man—and more 
especially of civilized man—learn to dive down 
among the psychic machinery which controls such 
automatic mental processes, and find a way of 
partially expressing what goes on there by means 
of numbers (as artificial words partially express 
our unworded thoughts), may we not here have 
the basis of that wondrous mathematical aptitude 
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which in civilized times has blazed forth in man’s 
mental firmament as suddenly as a meteor in a 
dark sky, and which has proved such a dazzling 
mystery to Wallace and other students of mental 
evolution? Before leaving this curious and inter- 
esting hypothesis ‘et me call attention to two 
kindred facts which seem to give it some justifica- 
tion. Nearly all the mathematical prodigies who 
crop up from time to time acknowledge that cer- 
tain of their most difficult arithmetical feats, espe- 
ciallv those performed during their earlier years, 
are added subconsciously, so that they have 
found themselves puzzled to explain how the re- 
sults were obtained. At the other end of the 
scale are low-grade savages who cannot count 
half a dozen, but who undoubtedly have certain 
mysterious ways of their own for correctly esti- 
mating numbers, distances, etc., which must in- 
volve some kind of mental calculation. 

“Certain other conditions of arboreal life can, 
without so much danger of controversy, be linked 
up with our human characteristics. While safe 
from his enemies high up in the trees there was 
no need for our remote ancestor to develop large 
olfactory nerves in order to detect the approach 
of dangerous neighbors. Hence, throughout the 
Primates, these nerves bear no comparison with 
such as are found in quadrupeds whose habitat 
has always been upon the ground.” 


Sight and hearing, although much more im- 
portant, did not need to be so acute as among 
creatures as the deer or the fox. This de- 
ficiency in certain of the sense organs must 
have had an enormous influence on mental 
development when man took to living on the 
ground and became a hunter. It was a most 
fortunate deprivation. Not being able to trail 
and kill, like a hound, he was obliged to de- 
pend on his brain and versatile hands in fol- 
lowing and capturing his quarry as well as in 
protecting himself against his enemies. Hence 
in every hunt in which he became engaged he 
was exercising and sharpening his nascent 
reasoning faculties, for although we usually 
speak with contempt of the mental powers of 
the desert bushmen and the Australian black, 
the arts in which these primitive savages pro- 
verbially excel, those of tracking and snaring 
game, involve, if rightly understood, a keen 
exercise of the powers of observation, coupled 
with elaborate reasoning processes in which 
data of every varying value have to be con- 
tinually taken into account. 

The success of the early hunter probably de- 
pended much more upon such intellectual feats 
as these than upon mere bodily prowess: 


“Throughout the immeasurable Stone Ages, 
man, like all modern savages who live by the 
chase, was continually in peril of death from 
hunger. When game was scarce and shy those 
successful in hunting, that is to say in exercising 
their reasoning faculties, survived and fed their 
hungry families; while those (and there must 






























have been many) who had not brains enough to 
find guarry and track it down, were eliminated, 
and their race became extinct. 

“It has only been possible, in a short and popu- 
lar sketch such as this, to point out a very few of 
the main factors which have contributed in bring- 
ing us to our present estate since the beginning 
of life upon the Earth. But everyone who thinks 
about the matter, with the necessary information 
at his disposal—and in all probability many of 
the readers of this article have a much more ex- 
tensive and accurate knowledge of physics, 
astronomy, and geology than the present writer— 
would be able to bring forward numerous other 
instances where conditions peculiar to this planet 
have directed the upward march of that thin pro- 
cession of living creatures which has culminated 
in man. 
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“If every one of these physical conditions had 
been repeated on some other orb in the universe, 
and had the self-same chain of meteorological 
events, with all its myriad links, reacted on such 
living organisms as might there have sprung into 
being, even then the odds would remain incal- 
culably great against the evolution of mian. Vastly 
more important than the nature of the outward 
pressure in such a problem is the nature of the 
matter acted upon. Among sensitive and shifty 
living things the possibilities of variation are in- 
finitely great, and the chances of the same results 
being obtained twice over after millions of evolu- 
tionary changes are infinitesimally small. Hence 
we may say with confidence that, whatever intel- 
ligent beings may exist elsewhere in the universe, 
they are totally different from humankind.” 





A NEW WAY TO 


T HAS long been known that Bar- 
i bados is the only West Indian 
island that is absolutely free from 
malaria and from the presence of 
the anopheles mosquito. Major 
bin Hodder, of the engineer corps of 
the British Army, in his report to the War 
Office three years ago on the drainage works 
that were then being carried out in St. Lucia, 
set forth his conclusion that there is some 
hitherto undiscovered reason why the ano- 
pheles fails to propagate its kind in Barbados, 
where the culex is abundant. 

It appears from his observations that the 
anopheles can or does breed only on the 
ground level. None of its larve could be de- 
tected in tanks which were raised a few feet 
from the earth, nor even in those which were 
actually resting on the ground. The culex 
mosquito can, on the other hand, breed in 
the gutters on the roofs of high buildings as 
easily as in the low lying swamps and pools. 

Now Mr. C. Kenrick Gibbons, a local stu- 
dent of nature who has given a good deal 
of attention to the subject, has pointed out that 
all the pools and swamps in this island are 
stocked with swarms of a tiny fish (known 
locally, from their vast numbers, as “ mil- 
lions”), and that their favorite food is the 
larve of the mosquito. Mr. T. Herbert Bind- 
ley, who has likewise studied the question on 
the spot, writes in London Nature that any 
species of mosquito which is unable to breed 
above the ground level must fall a prey to this 
enemy. The fish has been identified by Pro- 
fessor Boulenger, of the British Museum, as 
a species known to science as Girardinus poe- 
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ciloides. Some specimens were successfully 
got to England, and flourished for some time 
in the insect house at the Zoological Society’s 
gardens. Mr. Gibbons’s suggestion that the 
“millions ” be imported into malarial districts 
in other islands has been acted upon with 
happy results according to Mr. Bindley, who 
has investigated the matter himself. For in- 
stance, he says, the health board of Antigua, 
“being convinced of the useful part played 
by these fish in consuming mosquito larve, 
have arranged for their systematic distribu- 
tion throughout the ponds and streams of the 
island.” Similar news comes from Jamaica, 
whither a consignment of the fish was sent 
not long ago. The secretary of the agricul- 
tural society there writes that the tanks at a 
certain hotel are full of them, and that he 
has been informed that “there has been a 
marked diminution of fever round about, 
the ‘millions’ evidently accounting for the 
mosquito larve.” They have also been sent 
to Colon and to British Guiana. Mr. Bind- 
ley suggests that these useful fish be given a 
trial in the malarial regions of Africa, if, like 
the malarial mosquito, the insects which con 
vey the terrible diseases which the endemic 
there pass the larval stage of their existence 
in water. 

The Swedish consul at Frankfort, according 
to Mr. Bindley, has discovered a small fish 
(the “ blue-eyed”) which feeds on mosquito 
larve. At the request of the Italian govern- 
ment some are to be sent to the Campagna, 
where so much has been done in recent years 
to diminish malaria. 

























































Recent Poetry 








OETRY, says Mr. Brian Hooker, 
“deals of necessity with what is old 
or ageless”; and he proceeds, in a 
recent number of The Forum, to 
deduce from this premise the inter- 
esting conclusion that the poetry of 

the life that is round about us is unready for 

translation into poetry of art. “You may poetize 

a kiss or an arrow; you cannot poetize a locomo- 

tive, not because the thunderous, fire-breathing 

steel monster is unbeautiful or unpoetic, but sim- 
ply because it is too near.” Now this comes 
dangerously near being heresy, and, like most 
heresy, is very interesting. The mounted mes- 
senger, Mr. Hooker goes on to say, is poetic 
substance; our mail system is just becoming so; 
wireless telegraphy is magical, but impossible for 
poetic purposes now. The song of steam cannot 
be sung until the modern material of life shall 
have aged. All poets in all ages, we are told, 
have felt this. Homer was no contemporary of 

Achilles; Milton’s artillery is absurd; Tennyson’s 

railroads are ridiculous. 

The argument does not seem to us to be con- 
vincing. Mr. Hooker’s premise we would amend 
to read simply: Poetry deals of necessity with 
what is ageless. It is the poet’s business to see 
in the locomotive, or in wireless telegraphy, or 
in anything else that he takes as his theme, that 
which is abiding and ageless. Mr. Hooker’s 
theory would rule out not only modernity but 
visions of the future as well. It may be more 
difficult-to translate that which is near by into 
poetry than to translate that which is far away; 
but it is not impossible. Most poets have felt called 
on to essay the task, and the measure of their 
success has been the measure of their vitality. 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” for instance, is more 
vital than his “Idylls of the King,” and his 
“Locksley Hall” than his “Ulysses.” 

Speaking of Tennyson, William Watson has 
just paid him a poetical tribute (in The Fort- 
nightly Review) that is, at the same time, a casti- 
gation of our modern word-twisting bards: 





THE ORGY ON PARNASSUS. 


Lines WRITTEN IN My Copy oF TENNYSON. 
By Witt1am Watson. 


You phrase-tormenting fantastic chorus, 

With strangest words at your beck and call; 
Who tumble your thoughts in a heap before us ;— 
Here was a bard shall outlast you all. 


You prance on language, you force, you strain it, 
You rack and you rive it, you twist it and maul. 

Form, you abhor it, and taste, you disdain it,— 
And here was a bard shall outlast you all. 


Prosody gasps in your tortured numbers, 
Your metres that writhe, your rhythms that 
sprawl; ~ 
And you make him turn in his marble slumbers, 
The golden-tongued, who outsings you all. 


Think you ’tis thus, in uncouth contortion, 
That Song lives throned above thrones that 
fall? 


Her handmaids are order and just proportion, 
And measure and grace, that survive you all. 


Are these and their kin proscribed and banished. 
Serenely the exiles await recall, 

To-morrow return, and find you vanished, 
You and your antics and airs and all. 


You may flout convention and scout tradition, 
With courage as great as your art is small, 
Where the kings of mind, with august submission, 

Have bowed to the laws that outlast us all;— 


But brief is the life of your mannered pages; 
Your jargon, your attitudes, soon they pall; 
You posture before the scornful ages, 
And here was a voice shall outlive you all. 


For in vain is the praise of discord sounded, 
Under the Muse’s mountain wall. 

With ritual old she is there surrounded; 
Her great decorum rebukes you all. 


Her hill is not taken by storm or leaguer; 
The cliffs are sheer as the peaks are tall. 

She foils in the clefts a pursuit too eager, 
And breathlessly followed eludes you all. 


She is won as a bride, with reverent wooing, 
Not haled by the hair, a captor’s thrall: 

Such barbarous love is its own undoing; 
And here was a bard shall outlast you all. 


“The Dark Ages and Other Poems” is the 
title of a new volume published by Long- 
mans, Green & Company. The name of the 
author is not given. The title poem is too 
much of a thesis to be successful as a poem, 
but some of the religious verse has a beauty 
and a literary finish that are uncommon. Here 
is one of the best of the poems: 


ONWARD. 
By L. 


Far, and how far it is not mine to tell, 
The hills of silken grey 

Enfold the vale, and yet above that fell 
The Shepherd knows the way. 
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Far, and how far it is not mine to guess, 
sea of hungry waves 
Surrounds me, but the Pilot thwarts their 
stress 
With skill that guides and saves. 


Far, and how far is all unknown to me, 
The many mansions lie 

Beyond the grave, yet will the Builder see 
And come to meet my cry. 


One more volume of Richard Hovey’s poems 
appears. “To the End of the Trail” (Duffield & 
Company) contains all his important poems not 
heretofore published. Nothing but a few plays 
still remain unprinted. A considerable num- 
ber of these poems are translations from Maeter- 
linck, Mallarmé and Verlaine. Some of the 
others are studies rather than finished work. 
There is nothing likely to add to the author’s 
fame. The best of the volume, to our mind, is 
found in the sixteen concluding sonnets, two of 
which we reproduce: 


PARTING 
By RicHarp Hovey. 


Gone, and I spoke no word to bid her stay! 
Gone, and I sit benumbed and scarce can rise ;— 
Gone with the light of new love in her eyes, 
The splendid promise of the fervent day. 

She loves me, Ocean, loves me! And I may 
Not lisp the whisper of my great surprise, 
Save to the waves and pebbles and the skies 
And to the sea-gulls circling in the spray. 

She loves me! Till she went I did not know 
Her soul. This is a mystery which no art 
Can picture and no wisdom understand. 

And she is gone and I beheld her go, 

With so much awe at sight of her pure heart 
I dared not kiss the fingers of her hand. 


LOVE AND PITY. 
By Ricuarp Hovey. 


Are you too tender-hearted to be true? 
True to your love, to me and your own soul? 
Will you for pity give what is love’s due 
And leave love lorn and begging for a dole? 
Then pity is a thief, that steals love’s purse 
To squander in dishonest charity; 
Then love is outcast, with the exile’s curse 
Who sees his varlets loot his seigneury. 
Is love so hard it recks not where [ lie, 
While pity melts at aught that he endures? 
I deserve nothing save that you ensky 
No other with those vesper lips of yours— 
I deserve nothing; but your love of me 
Deserves of you the courage to be free. 


It may seem a little late to be reprinting a poem 
on the San Francisco fire, written and published 
shortly after that event; but the sad death of the 
author, by her own hand, a few months ago, 
lends a new but melancholy interest to the fine 
stanzas below, and having missed the poem at the 








time it first appeared in the San Francisco Call, 
we take this opportunity to atone for the omission. 
Miss French was a resident of Los Angeles, a 
frail girl of twenty-four, when she ended her 
promising career, at Carmel, in the bungalow of 
George Sterling, the poet, being at the time a 
guest of Mr. Sterling and his wife. 


SAYS THE OLD YEAR TO THE NEW. 


By Nora May FReEnNcH. 


Says the Old Year to the New: “They will never 
welcome you , 
As they sang me in and rang me in upon my 
birthday night— 
And above the surging crowd, bells and voices 
calling loud— 
A throng attuned to laughter and a city all 
alight. 


“Kind had been the years of old, drowsy lidded, 
zoned with gold; 
They swept their purples down the bay and 
sped the homeward keel; ; 
The years of fruits and peace, smiling days and 
rich increase— 
Too indolent with wine and sun to grasp the 
slaying steel. 


“As my brothers so I came, panther treading, 
silken, tame; 
The sword was light within my hand, I kept it 
sheathed and still— 
The jeweled city prayed me and the laughing 
voices stayed me— 
A little while I pleased them well and gave 
them all their will. 


“As a panther strikes to slay so I wrenched my 
shuddering prey 
And I lit above the panic throng the torches’ 
crimson flare; 
For they made my coming bright and I gave them 
light for light— 
Yea, I filled the night with flaming wings and 
Terror’s streaming hair. 


“They were stately walls and high—as I felled 
them so they lie— 
Lie like bodies torn and broken, lie like faces 
seamed with scars; 
Here where Beauty dwelt and Pride, ere my 
torches flamed and died, 
The empty arches break the night to frame 
the tranquil stars. 


“Tho of all my brothers scorned, I, betrayer, 
go unmourned; 
It is I who tower shoulder high above the level 
years; 
You who come to build anew, joy will live again 
with you; 
But mightiest I who walked with Death and 
taught the sting of tears!” 


We are inclined to indulge in a superlative or 
two concerning the following sonnet, which we 
find in The Smart Set. We see but one false 
touch in it, and that a slight one, which the 
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reader will be none the worse for missing. It 
comes very near to being a perfect sonnet. 


THE GRASS. 
By Epwarp Wirpur Mason. 


Around the world once more your banners sweep, 
O thou triumphant legion of the grass! 
You shake the hill and valley as you pass; 

Across the rivers and the seas you leap. 

The music of your marching wakes from sleep 
The forest and the field and the morass. 

And in thy fragrant train, a starry mass, 

The blossoms all like constellations creep. 


What power is thine, O army of sweet peace! 
To you at last all victories belong; 
All battlefields are thine beneath the sun; 
To every sorrow thou dost bring surcease. 
What vanquished empire but hath heard thy 
song? 
Answer, O Egypt; answer, Babylon! 


We are not over-fond of sonnets. There is 
a certain stiffness and formality about them that 
seem at variance with that spontaneity a sem- 
blance of which it is the part of all art to pro- 
duce. We must, however, reproduce another son- 
net which appeals strongly to us. It comes from 
McClure’s: 


“THE HEART KNOWETH.” 
By CHARLOTTE WILSON. 


Sometimes my little woe is lulled to rest, 

Its clamor shamed by some old poet’s page— 

Tumult of hurrying hoof, and battle-rage, 

And dying knight, and trampled warrior-crest. 

Stern faces, old heroic souls unblest, 

Eye me with scorn, as they my grief would gage, 

A mere child, schooled to weep upon the stage, 

Tricked for a part of woe and somber-drest. 

“Lo, who art thou,” they ask, “that thou shouldst 
fret 

To find, forsooth, one single heart undone? 

The page thou turnest there is purple-wet 

With blood that gushed from Caesar overthrown! 

Lo, who art thou to prate of sorrow?” Yet, 

This little woe, it is my own, my own! 


Did you ever build a house and watch it in the 
process day after day? If so, you will probably 
read the following poem (from Harper’s Maga- 
zine) with a keener appreciation than will be 
felt by one who has missed that experience. 


THE SOUL OF THE HOUSE. 
By Burces JOHNSON. 


Locust timbers, brick and stones 

Are its bones; 

And I saw them wrought together 

In the keen autumnal weather, 

Joint by joint and bone by bone to fit a plan, 
As sages build of fossil forms some unremem- 
bered man. 
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Lath and shingle for a skin 

Clad it in; 

And it took on form and feature 

As of some familiar creature, 

Standing silently in dull, repellent guise, 

And soullessly it looked on me from staring 
window-eyes. 


My own soul-seed, deep in earth 

At my birth 

Lay as lifeless and as hidden, 

By the sun and rain unbidden, 

Until Love had fed it smiles and tears and toil— 

Then green and gracious buds of it came forcing 
through the soil. 


So my house there reared its head, 

Cold and dead, 

With a chill to linger always,— 

Till Love breathed along its hallways, 

Laughed and wept there, toiled and dreamt there 
in the gloam; 

Now those window-eyes are brimming with the 
wakened soul of Home. 


Mr. James Oppenheim writes in one of the 
most difficult of meters, and the placing of his 
cesuras is often atrociously bad; but there is a 
certain forceful earnestness that makes itself felt 
despite his lack of technical skill. He has the 
energy of a man making a new trail to a fine pros- 
pect he has just discovered and too anxious to 
get you there to remove all the boulders on the 
way. The poem below is from the pages of The 
Outlook: 


AN ITALIAN FUNERAL. 
By JAMES OPPENHEIM. 


Humbly, O humbly, in slow procession, the 
hearse and horses, the drivers and mourners 
Trail between tenements hung with dark faces and 
ye crowds at the gray street-corners. 
Clouds hold the skies in, the gutter is muddy, 
workmen are ripping the street for a sewer, 
And lo, to a drum-throb musicians are leading 
the dead, the dead to a Church of the poor. 


A drum-throb! Hark, like a sob of a mother 
heart-reft at midnight, music is soaring, 

Cry from the deeps of the heart of the human, 
cry that breaks weird through the world’s 
wild roaring— 

Blasts of the Law that strikes without pity, wails 
of the Love that is bowed to the Law, 

Voice of all mortals blessing God’s giving, God’s 
taking: hearking, I shiver with awe! 


And lo, to that music yon swarthy Italians be- 
tween them are sawing a pine beam in half; 

The dead-march rhythm runs through their labor; 
oy, ore, they sweat, they grumble and 
augh ; 

Hurrying men greet each other and jostle on 
errands of business; all are alive: 

But the dead trails through the red storm of the 

living, and the mourners are dumb in the 

loud man-hive. 














Now at the Church a shrunk shawled woman, 
weird with saint’s eyes and prayer-given lips, 

Swings back the door, and lights the six candles, 
and bends to the Christ whose breast-gash 
drips ; 

In comes the coffin borne by stout drivers, and 
twenty poor humans pour shadowy after, 
Dark, dirty, bowed with a Pain more than mourn- 

ing; yon woman sheds it in ghastly laughter. 


O Poor, mean-begotten, rag-pickers, fruit- 
peddlers, refuse and riffraff washed up a foul 
street, 

Stowed in a cellar under tons of great peoples, 
torn by the trample of millions of feet, 

O Poor, have ye too the dead in your rooms? 
Have you brought him forth for the world to 


see? 
Six candles light him; a priest and a chanter 
sing-song old Latin to set the soul free. 


Jesus looks down and Mary beholdeth, incense 
arises: the dead is dead! 

Women, O women weep under _ head-shawls, 
bleed, torn hearts, uncomforted! 

Dead, he is dead, that was dead since birth, that 
never awoke to the music and dream, 

A dumb forked beast that bred and fed mouths 
and was drowned at last in the mud of the 
stream. 


He is gone: one mouth less now to be filled; but, 
oh, one toiler less: he is gone! 
A month shall ye nearly starve for the burial: ye 
must pay, pay dearly for leave to mourn. 
And why do ye do it? Is there love among 
shadows, in cellars; have ye dreamt of eter- 
nal life? 

Were ye led, after all, by the flaming Vision, 
O son, O brother, O mother, O wife? 


Lives a God in your world—your world where 
the sands forever sink F sa through the 
trusted sieves? 

I see ye stare at the Christ on the wall: my heart 
is torn as by hands—God lives! 

Ye see his face, ye behold his sweetness; he 
gropes to you through a plaster cast: 

And lo, to me he gropes through your faces, he 
gropes, he touches, he thrills at last! 


Thirteen years ago two boys, still in their 
‘teens, were convicted of the murder of John 
March, mayor of Kinsley, Iowa. They were sen- 
tenced to death, but because of the Kansas law 
requiring the signature of the governor to a death- 
warrant and the refusal of all recent governors 
to affix their signatures to such documents, the 
boys have grown to manhood in the prison at 
Lansing. This month they will be released by 
the Governor, and they will owe their release, in 
large part, to the following poem, written by one 
of them, Carl Arnold. The New York Herald 
prints an interesting story of young Arnold and 
his literary work in prison, and one who reads 
the story can hardly fail to share in the Gov- 
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ernor’s sympathy and to rejoice in the pardon 
he has issued. The poem is a genuine human 
document, and it is by no means devoid of lit- 
erary merit. 


MAN TO MAN 
By Cart ARNOLD 


I cannot fawningly implore, 
As feeble false hearts can; 

But in humility before 

The power that bars my prison door 
I plead as man to man. 


Oft folly more than vice appears 
In errors we have made, 

The ideal that the man reveres 

Is not the dream of early years— 
Youth’s brief delusions fade. 


Tho hearts embittered still retain 
A grudge for old mistakes, 
Excessive penalties are vain— 
The long monotony of pain 
No restitution makes. 


The ancient eye for eye decree 
God has Himself destroyed; 
Still speaks that Voice from Calvary. 
Shall Shylocks with their ghoulish plea 
Make this commandment void? 


Ay, blessed are the merciful! 
Oh, Christian heart, relent! 
For sins of folly, faults of will, 
I kneel at Mercy’s tribunal 

A contrite penitent. 


Long have I been with Sorrow. Long 
The agonizing years 

Have held no freight of love, and song 

And laughter—only pain and wrong, 
And penitence > s tears. 


The coarser Soul but lightly feels 
The daily dole of ill; 

But what distress each hour reveals 

For him who in his heart conceals 
Some aspirations still! 


For home and love, for liberty 

To toil as free men can, 
Oh, Hand of Fate that bars to me 
The gates of Opportunity, 

I plead, as man to man. 


Outwest publishes a strong poem with a certain 
sweep and majesty in it worthy of its subject: 


THE SONG OF THE COLORADO. 
By SHariot M. HAL. 


From the heart of the mighty mountains strong- 
souled for my fate I came, 

My far-drawn track to a nameless sea through a 
land without a name; 

And the earth rose up to hold me, to bid me linger 
and stay, 

And the brawn and bone of my mother’s race 
were set to bar my way. 
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Yet I stayed not, I could not linger; my soul was 
tense to the call 

The wet winds sing when the long waves leap and 
beat on the far sea wall. 

I stayed not, I could not linger; patient, resist- 
less, alone, 

I hewed the trail of my destiny deep in the hin- 

dering stone. 


How narrow that first dim pathway—yet deepen- 
ing hour by hour! 

Years, ages, eons spent and forgot, while I 
gathered me might and power 

To answer the call that led, to carve my road to 
the sea, 

Till my flood swept out with that greater tide, as 
tireless and tameless and free. 


From the far, wild land that bore me, I drew my 
blood as wild— 

i, — ry the glacier’s glory, born of the uplands 
pile 

Like stairs to the door of heaven, that the Maker 
of All might go 

Down from His place with honor, to look on the 
world and know 


That the sun and the wind and the waters, and 
the white ice cold and still, 

Were moving aright in the plan He had made, 
shaping His wish and will. 

When the spirit of worship was on me, turning 
alone, apart, 

I stayed and carved me temples deep in the moun- 
tain’s heart. 


Wide-domed and vast and silent, meet for the 
God I knew; 

With shrines that were shadowed and solemn, 
and altars of richest hue; 

And out of my ceaseless striving I wrought a 
victor’s hymn, 

Flung up to the stars in greeting from my far 
track deep and dim. 


For the earth was put behind me; I reckoned no 
more with them 

That come or go at her bidding, and cling to her 
garment’s hem. 

Apart in my rock-hewn pathway, where the great 
cliffs shut me in, 

The storm-swept clouds were my brethren, and 
the stars were my kind and kin. 

Tireless, alone, unstaying, I went as one who goes 

On some high and strong adventure that only his 
own heart knows. 

— alone, unstaying, I went in my chosen 
road— 

I trafficked with no man’s burden—I bent me to 
no man’s load. 


On my tawny, sinuous shoulders no salt-gray 
ships swung in; 

I washed no feet of cities, like a slave whipped 
out and in. 

My will was the law of my moving in the land 
that my strife had made— 

As a man in the house he has builded, master and 
unafraid. 


O ye that would hedge and bind me—remember- 
ing whence I came! 
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I, that was, and was mighty, ere your race had 
breath or name! 

Play with your dreams in the sunshine—delve 
and toil and plot— 

Yet I keep the way of my will to the sea, when 
ye and your race are not! 


To one of the London weeklies we are in- 
debted for the following verses, which will strike 
a responsive chord in many a heart: 


MY DOG. 
By St. Joun Lucas. 


The curate thinks you have no soul: 
I know that he has none. But you, 
Dear friend! whose solemn self-control 
In our four-square, familiar pew, 


Was pattern to my youth—whose bark 
Called me in summer dawns to rove— 
Have you gone down into the dark 
Where none is welcome, none may love? 


I will not think those good brown eyes 
Have spent their light of truth so soon; 
But in some canine Paradise 
Your wraith, I know, rebukes the moon, 


And quarters every plain and hill, 
Seeking its master. . . . As for me, 
This prayer at least the gods fulfil: 
That when I pass the flood, and see 


Old Charon by the Stygian coast 
Take toll of all the shades who land, 
Your little, faithful, barking ghost 
May leap to lick my phantom hand. 


There is a note of obvious sincerity in the 
little poem below, which we take from The 
Atlantic Monthly, and it will strike a response 
from many of us, despite Wordsworth and de- 
spite Lecky’s conclusions (in “The Map of 
Life”) that the real happinesses of life come 
from the little things: 


A JOY FROM LITTLE THINGS. 
By FANNIE STEARNS DavIs. 


To press a joy from little things— 
From feet that fall in time, 

From daylong silent fashionings 
Of some heart-ridden rhyme; 


From shapes of leaves and clouds and snow, 
From others’ brighter eyes, 

From thinking “I am dull, I know, 
But some are glad and wise’— 


From love remembered, tho too dim 
For laughter or for tears, 

One fragile flame, so pale and slim, 
To gleam on grayer years— 


That is one way of Joy, I know, 
Yet I desire, desire, 

To go the way a god might go 

Through Love and Life and Fire! 
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ICTION is the sword of the social 
reformer. It was a novel that half 
a century ago gave impetus to the 
movement that freed the slaves, 
and it was a novel again that, some 

: years ago, turned the stomach of 

the halivinn people against canned beef. A 

story that is narrative only is rarely discussed in 





the press. Mr. Phillips, who is 
OLD WIVES’ above all a spinner of yarns, 
FOR NEW shrewdly recognizes this fact, 


and disguises his essays in fic- 
tion as sociological studies. In his latest book* 
he has boldly chosen a problem that has not to 
our knowledge been discussed in American fic- 
tion, tho in its influence on marital felicity it 
is unquestionably of commanding importance. He 
has portrayed in his heroine, Sophie, a delicate 
slip of a girl, born in the country, who, after a 
delightful courtship, marries the object of her 
calf-love. The latter means uncommonly well 
by her; he is successful in business, showers gifts 
upon her, and conducts himself like an ideal hus- 
band. But whereas hard work and physical 
training keep him young and trim, the lady, owing 
to the preponderance in her life of caramels and 
rocking chairs, coupled with complete intellectual 
and physical inertia after the birth of her chil- 
dren, steadily loses in charm as she grows in 
circumference. When she realizes that her hus- 
band’s affection is waning, the woman attempts 
to regain the slimness of her maidenhood, but 
relapses soon into slovenly and luxurious habits. 
The husband seeks the solace of dissipation; but, 
being still unsatisfied, finally finds happiness in 
the arms of a slender lady connected with a 
fashionable dressmaking establishment, whom in 
the due course of time, after having divorced his 
wife, he leads to the altar. The wife finds a new 
and more suitable mate in her husband’s former 
secretary, who seems to share the Oriental predi- 
lection for well-sustained woman. 

The moral of the tale is driven home with re- 
iterated force from chapted to chapter. “If,” to 
quote The Sun, “a woman after many years of 
married life and prosperity lets herself grow fat 
through laziness and overeating, refuses to take 
a bath more than once a week, and insists on 
closed windows in the conjugal bedroom, her hus- 
band is likely to become interested in some female 





*Oxtp Wives ror New. By David Graham Phillips. D. 
Appleton and Company. 





antithesis of his spouse. It seems, moreover,” 
the writer adds in conclusion, “that no matter 
how strenuously such a wife maintains that her 
husband, who is assumed to be rather given to 
keeping himself well groomed and all that, be- 
longs to her, neither her claim of ownership nor 
other considerations, such as a grown daughter 
and a half-grown son, will avail to keep the hus- 
band’s wandering affections at home nor stay the 
inevitable divorce.” 

Maupassant, we are sure, could have told the 
tale even more effectively in one of his incom- 
parable physiological studies of love in 600 to 
1,000 words. Mr. Phillips, being a popular fiction 
writer, extends the thread of the story to the 
dimensions of the conventional novel. It takes, 
however, a more delicate touch than his to rob 
such a subject of the element of the unesthetic. 
His fiction, observes The Evening Post, never 
lacks certain striking qualities, a rapid flow of 
narrative, highly colored pictures, and an un- 
sparing wit at the expense of his characters. His 
fault, the same writer goes on to say, which off- 
sets many of his excellences, is a species of real- 
ism which leads him into absolutely needless 
coarseness. “Setting out with a theme which is 
ignoble in most of its external aspects, he has 
not a touch to refine or even to lighten it.” The 
Chicago Post regrets that Mr. Phillips has used 
his vivid realism on the unromantic problem of 
corpulency. The Washington Star finds his real- 
ism crude, and is bored by the persistent chron- 
icling of the mutations of the heroine’s adipose 
tissue and the varying tints of her complexion 
corresponding to the various states of a chaotic 
liver. The strongest influence of the book, it 
tells us, will be to induce many a fat and sweet- 
consuming matron “to scorn delight and live 
laborious days,” and do her ten miles a day. 
Rather absurd is the attitude taken by a writer 
in The Saturday Evening Post (Burlington), 
whose inability to distinguish critically between 
author and man is characteristic of the strongly 
personal attitude taken by more important writ- 
ers in adjudging esthetic values. The question 
that concerns him most is as to where Mr. Phil- 
lips, who is a bachelor, obtained his knowledge 
of beauty culture. The author is far too well 
informed, he affirms, for healthy normal mascu- 


linity. 
The Brooklyn Eagle is not free from similar 
qualms. It says: 




























































““Old Wives for New’ is a_ social 
tragedy; grim, full of dark shadows and 
repellent things, recounted with a realism that 
seems almost cynical in its frankness. The nor- 
mal clear-minded man or woman, who has not 
lost belief in humanity, may shudder a bit as he 
closes the book, feeling as if he had been listen- 
ing to a lecture by a skilled professor of an- 
atomy—and that grisly things like human bones 
and grinning skulls had been freely exposed on 
the table in the operating theater. a0 

“Tt is fascinating—grewsomely fascinating—to 
the onlooker; but is it worth while?” 

If Mr. Phillips has indeed wrought a fascinat- 
ing, even a grewsomely fascinating, story, he is 
certainly justified. Intelligent criticism never 
denies the right of the artist to deal with any 
phase of life that may be involved in his purpose, 
and as to the sources of his information, indis- 
creet questions are out of place. It may console 


There are two extraordinary things about Rex 
Beach’s new novel.* In the first place the critics 
almost unanimously corroborate 
the publisher’s verdict that the 
story is stronger and more grip- 
ping than its successful predecessor, “The Spoil- 
ers.” In the second place, they all agree that the 
nominal hero, Meade Burrell, is the sturfed effigy 
of a hero, and that the reader’s sympathy goes 
out to the minor character, ’Poleon. The Even- 
ing Sun registers its belief that Mr. Beach him- 
self has a considerable contempt for his hero, a 
sprig of one of the first families in Kentucky. 
“ Altho,” it says, “he works very hard to 
make Lieut. Burrell heroic, the more he tries the 
more he succeeds in making ’Poleon a more ef- 
fective and in every way a more attractive per- 
son.” 

The scene of “ The Barrier,” as that of “The 
Spoilers,” is Alaska, the territory over which Mr. 
Beach and Mr. Jack London hold divided sway 
in American fiction. It is a story of primitive 
passion. The dominant note is the love of 
’Poleon and of the young lieutenant for Necia, 
who is regarded as a half-breed. It is this fact 
that acts like cold water on the young Kentucki- 
an’s passion. Finally, however, it is discovered 
that the girl is wholly white, and was born in 
legitimate wedlock. All ends well except for 
*Poleon, who, however, decides to resign him- 
self to his fate. 

Mr. Beach’s characters are strongly contrasted. 
He writes of masterful love, and the primitive 
hate of the two men. He again draws a woman 
of unconventional type, who never saw the States, 


THE BARRIER 





*Tue Barrier. By Rex Beach. Harper & Brothers. 
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the Burlington reviewer to hear that even Zola’s 
knowledge of wickedness was “second hand,” 
and that possibly Mr. Phillips’s information is de- 
rived from a henpecked friend. Much more in- 
teresting is the point made in The Satwrday Re- 
view of Books (New York). Mr. Phillips’s 
insistence, it says, upon diet, walks, tubs and fre- 
quent changes argues the belated discovery of 
a very ancient truth. “The story is the story of 
a society that is just awakening into a self-con- 
sciousness of the details of the toilet. Older so- 
cieties take these things for granted.” The Book 
News Monthly, edited by a clever woman, seems 
to be of the opinion that the author’s point is 
well worth making. “The whole story,” it says, 
“is hard on the woman, and yet without injus- 
tice. We do not have to go far to find 
Sophies—they are everywhere about us.” 


and never saw a woman of her own kind. With 
her he introduces a young Kentuckian, an army 
post lieutenant, plucky, proud, impetuous in love. 
Then there is the girl’s father, a sturdy figure 
of a man of mystery; a brace of villains, quick 
with guns and vile of soul; and, best of all, there 
is Napoleon Doret, the French-Canadian, a youth 
of large heart, poetic soul and chivalrous instinct, 
who, for the needs of the story, must play the 
saddest part in its pages. “If for no other 
achievement,” observes the Boston Transcript, 
“Mr. Beach is to be congratulated on his char- 
acterization of Doret.” 

“He is as striking a figure in ‘The Barrier’ 
as is Joe Portugais in ‘The Right of Way,’ al- 
though ’Poleon has no crime to blacken his mem- 
ory. He is a child of the forests, of the great 
unexplored lands ; he comes into the life of Necia, 
the girl, and protects her as a child and loves 
her dumbly as a girl. When he knows that she 
is for a bigger life, a wider future, than he can 
show her, he locks his secret in his heart, and 
journeys forth to find that new land where he 
hopes to find eternal happiness. 

_ “Perhaps one of the most sympathetic scenes 
in the whole narrative comes when ’Poleon de- 
clines with simple dignity the hysterical proposal 
from Necia that he marry her, after the girl has 
been stung by Burrell’s apparently selfish atti- 
tude. He tells her he does not know what that 
kind of love is, and that to-morrow he will go 
again to Jook for his own country. . . . 
There is nothing artificial or vapid in Mr. Beach’s 
dialogue. It drives straight to the point, and it 
drives hard and true. The incidents tumble over 
one another rapidly, and each means something 
to the telling of the tale itself. The theme is 
love and hate, but the base and the development 
and the climax are all as we would have Mr. 
Beach make them, odd, strong and, as fiction goes, 
unimpeachably logical. There will be no half- 
hearted interest on the part of him who takes 
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up the book. The story begins with the opening 
pages, and it clutches one and clings until the 
end. The scenes are where Mr. Beach has lived 
and studied his men and women, in the gold 
fields of Alaska, in the frontier settlement where 
all the evil and some of the good that is in human 
nature touches and stops and makes for tragedy 
and romance. When the book is put away the 
reader will think back on Necia, the girl, on Bur- 
rell, the lover, and on the others in degree; but 
most of all there will be the memory of the pa- 
thetic figure of the youth ’Poleon, with his language 
of the birds and the trees and the snapping 
waters, his gnawing desire for the love that has 
never come to him, and his brave departure in 
quest of his ‘new country.’” 

To quote from other reviewers is to reflect 
what we have here set down. The character of 
’Poleon seems to have bewitched the majority of 
critics. It is the splendid idealization of the 
French-Canadian voyageur that in their opinion 
gives the mere narrative an artistic quality that 
“The Spoilers” lacked. A writer in The Book- 
man (New York) calls our attention to a slip 
on the author’s part. At the outset, he points 
out, Mr. Beach wishes his reader to believe that 
his heroine is half savage. Quite simply he rep- 


Not two years ago Mrs. Frankau (Frank 
Danby) published a novel, “The Sphinx’s Law- 
yer,” in which she bravely and 
unsuccessfully attempted to in- 
terpret the temperament of the 
author of “Dorian Gray.” She 
was taken to task by the critics at the time, and 
therefore expressed her determination never to 
write again. “It will take me fifteen years,” 
she said, “to recover from the hurt of the reviews 
sufficiently to publish another novel. I am un- 
decided for the moment whether to devote my 
time to perfecting myself at bridge, in learning 
to become a grandmother, or in studying Chinese 
ceramics. I only know I cannot live without 
work.” But the creative instinct in her was 
stronger than her determination. 

Mrs. Frankau’s new novel* has been pro- 
nounced by some critics to be her most successful 
book since “ Pigs in Clover.” The work origin- 
ated, we are told in the preface, in a discussion 
between Mrs. Frankau and her late brother, Mr. 
Owen Hall, author of “ Florodora,” concerning 
the perennial question as to whether a woman 
could walk the narrow path of virtue in the 
theatrical world. Mrs. Frankau’s reply is that 
it depends on the woman. Her heroine, Sally 
Snape, as Mr. Marsh points out in The Forum, 


THE HEART OF 
A CHILD 





*Tue Heart oF a CuiLp. By Frank Danby. Macmillan 


Company. 
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resents her as possessing savage traits. “ And so 
wholly is he under the dominance of his powerful 
imagination that he forgets that she is no more 
savage—so far as blood is concerned—than you 
or I.” To quote further: 


“Here is a special brand of human nature, of 
which the effete dweller in the towns knows no- 
thing; and every man bears on his person the 
mark of his character. Every villain has a vil- 
lainous look, just as the hero is necessarily of 
heroic bearing. None but dark sullen men are 
ever gamblers and desperadoes; which is con- 
venient, once you know the rules. If a story put 
together on these simple lines does not please the 
pallid academic critic, so much the worse for the 
critic. He has nothing better than good red ink 
in his veins, anyway. In truth the critic who at- 
tempts to discuss the literary shortcomings of 
‘The Barrier’ deserves the confusion that awaits 
him. He may prate of style, and construction, 
and consistency of character. He may point out 
that the mastery of the novelist’s art is no light 
matter, that it comes not without study and ob- 
servation and long practice. Mr. Beach is here 
to confute him, with a book innocent of con- 
struction, scornful of grammatical propriety, cal- 
low and jejune in sentiment, but none the less 
successful in its kind because it is ‘elemental.’ ” 


is merely an original and exceptional individual. 
Consequently her experience proves nothing 
whatever as to the moral effect of stage life on 
young girls; they prove only its moral effect on 
Sally Snape. “ Whether or not,” he goes on to 
say, “the story is the biggest one Frank Danby 
has ever written, it is really a remarkable docu- 
ment, in which the resemblances to her earlier 
work are not more interesting than the differ- 
ences. Its honesty is unimpeachable, and there 
are some ugly episodes that are by no means 
glossed; but on the whole it gives us Frank 
Danby in a mellower and gentler mood than ever 
before.” To quote further: 


“One suspects that she likes Sally Snape, and 
the liking in some way gets itself communicated 
to the reader. Sally is a creature of strange 
limitations ; her mental and moral deficiencies are 
marked—she is neither too clever nor too scrupu- 
lous; yet the fascination that made her in a night 
the favorite of the comic opera stage may be felt, 
if not analyzed. 

“In technical skill the book shows a marked 
advance. Like George Moore, whose literary 
disciple she is and always has been, Mrs. Frankau 
has been slow to learn the refinements of her 
art. Like Mr. Moore, too, she has, tn her own 
words, ‘always felt the necessity for a human 
model from which to paint.’ The picture of stage 
life in ‘The Heart of a Child’ is undoubtedly 
drawn direct from the model. As a realistic 
presentation of the way in which the people of 
the theatre live, there is no book to match it save 
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‘A Mummer’s Wife.’ But beyond the initial 
similarity of theme, and some minor _ resem- 
blances of method, there are plenty of differences 
in the work of the master and the disciple. The 
London ‘ Gaiety Girl’ and Mr. Moore’s company 
of provincial actors inhabit different sections of 
the theatrical world, which scarcely meet save 
in the booking offices of the theatrical agent. And 
Sally Snape and Kate Ede, as individuals, have 
nothing in common. Frank Danby has not in- 
truded on the field that Mr. Moore so wonderfully 
made his own. Her new book could be ill-spared 
from the too short catalogue of her works.” 


Not all of the reviewers, however, take a favor- 
able view of “Frank Danby’s” heroine. “If,” says 
The Evening Post, “the author were not in- 
sistent upon the point, we should hardly have 
noticed that Sally Snape’s heart was that of a 
child. 


The Saturday Review (England) expresses it- 
self even more strongly on this point. Without 
disputing Sally’s possession of the heart of a 
child, it feels that her creator has attributed to 
it a security which it owed to quite a different 
endowment. It was not, we are told, because she 
possessed the heart of a child, but the heart of 
an undeveloped woman, that she passed unhurt 
through dangers which might have proved dis- 
astrous to a more responsive soul. Her “I can’t 
abide being touched,” and “as for marryin’ I 
’ate the very name of it,” are by no means the 
child’s attitude, which is seldom averse to en- 
dearments, and almost always favorable to the 
idea of matrimony. “ Frank Danby,” the review- 
er remarks, “thus gets a certain undeserved pret- 
tiness of effect, for Sally in fact owed her safety 
to the combination of her sexlessness and her 
stupidity, one of which is so often closely related 
to the other, and her virtue is a much more 
negative and uninteresting affair than the author 
would lead us to imagine. That, however,” he 
goes on to say, “is about the only effect in the 
book which is not honestly and even laboriously 
come by.” Moreover: 


“The theme in its crude outlines is melodra- 
matically commonplace; it is beset with every 
sort of conventional pitfall; its contrasts invite 
cheap and effective failure. The author does not 
avoid them all, but she brings such knowledge, 
sympathy, and sincerity to her task that every- 
thing she has to say contributes to our apprecia- 
tion.” 


A writer in The Bookman (New York) attri- 
butes Sally’s escape partly to her sexlessness, 
partly to good luck. If, he says, we are to re- 
gard the novel as the solution of Mrs. Frankau’s 
thesis, the moral must be epitomized somewhat in 
this fashion: “ The young woman who goes upon 
the stage, unless surrounded by special safe- 








guards of money and influence, finds herself be- 
set by such a host of insidious dangers that she 
has small chance of maintaining her honor unless 


- protected, first, by the immaturity of her tem- 


peramental development, and, secondly, by a most 
persistent and unusual run of good luck.” He 
goes on to explain: 


“Mrs. Frankau is undoubtedly within her rights 
in showing how slight a cause, a mere toss of a 
coin, decides between the upward and the down- 
ward path. Many another novelist has made his 
heroine’s downfall dependent on a whim of 
chance; it is equally logical to assume with 
‘Frank Danby’ that fate may intervene to save 
rather than destroy. She is saved, not 
by her inborn distaste for men’s society and men’s 
ways, her ignorance of what their attentions 
mean, but by wholly extraneous circumstances: 
the wrecking of Charlie Peastone’s dog-cart, the 
illness of Joe Aaron’s wife, the hundred and one 
events, large or small, that cause a different end- 
ing to the day from that which the men had 
planned. But the plain, honest,. great big truth 
about this book is that you do not care in the 
least about theses while you read it. You think 
of it simply as the picture of one frail young 
woman, drifting as helpless as a cork along the 
conflicting currents of London life; you are 
caught, as every one who comes in contact with 
her is onan. % the magic of her personality, 
the intangible, elusive quality that refuses to be 
analyzed, but that Mrs. Frankau has neverthe- 
less seized and flung before us in her pages with 
such poignancy and power that we feel that we 
are being allowed to probe a woman’s inmost 
soul, and are stirred to mingled laughter and 
tears at the truth and the pathos of her picture.” 


There are some reviewers, however, who ac- 
cept Mrs. Frankau’s valuation of Sally. Says The 
Eagle (Brooklyn): “ Temperamentally and with- 
out self-consciousness the heroine preserves ‘the 
heart of a child” ” The Bookman (London) like- 
wise adopts this view. It says: 


“You are shown the strange unfolding of her 
career, the development of her character, from 
the days when she is a ragged, alert, untamed 
slum child, living in a foul garret, with a brutal 
docker for a father, and a mother who dies of 
heart disease with the marks of his brutality 
fresh upon her, to the happy ending when, hav- 
ing graduated on the music hall stage, she becomes 
a star in musical comedy and marries young 
Lord Kidderminster. 

“The story begins realistically, and ends in ro- 
mance; but the romance is of real life; and 
through all her drab, squalid, perilous experiences 
Sally carries the frank, pure heart of a child, 
and takes no harm. Her character is a fine and 
masterly study, and ‘it is her character that 
counts, as her aristocratic father-in-law says 
when he has met her and is reconciled to his 
son’s marriage. ‘ She has a man’s sense of honor, 
coupled with a child’s unconsciousness of ex- 
pediency.’ Every way a remarkable novel, and 
one that confirms and increases our admiration 
for its author’s exceptional gifts.” 
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TALE BY JULES CLARETIE 


There is no French writer now alive whose name is more widely known than that of Jules 
Claretie. He has been for more than twenty years the director of the Théatre Francais, is a member of 
the French Academy, an officer of the Legion of Honor, and author of a large number of plays, 
novels and histories. This little tale, which appeared several months ago in one of the Paris dailies, 
is translated for Current Literature by Edward Tuckerman Mason. It is worthy a place beside 
the best short stories of the French masters. It has depth as well as deftness, it moves the heart 
without wringing it, and leaves behind a happy glow of satisfaction with the world and human nature. 


“a5 HE child, deadly pale, was lyin 
z stretched out in his little white bed, 
and his eyes, grown big from the 
fever, gazed fixedly in front of 
him, with that strange look of dy- 
ing people, who seem already to see 
Bi bUS things invisible to others. 
At the head of the bed the mother, biting her 
fingers to keep from crying, anxiously followed 
the progress of the disease upon the thin face of 
the poor little creature. he father, a good 
workman, forced back into his red eyes the tears 
which burnt his eyelids. 

The sun rose, clear and sweet, on a beautiful 
June morning, and the early light filled the room 
on the Rue des Abbesses, where little Francois, 
the child of Jacques and Marie Legrand, lay dy- 
ing. He was seven years old, and only three 
weeks ago he had been fair and rosy, gay as a 
sparrow. But a fever had attacked him. One 
evening he came home from school with an ach- 
ing head and hands as hot as fire. And while he 
was there in bed he sometimes said in his deli- 
rium, as he looked at his carefully polished shoes, 
which his mother had placed in a corner: 

“You can throw away little Francois’s shoes, 
for he will never wear them again. Little 
Francois will never go back to school—never, 
never!” 

Then the father said, “Be quiet!” and the 
mother buried her blond head in the pillow so 
that little Francois should not know that she was 
crying. 

That night the child had not been delirious, 
but for two days past he had made the doctor 
very anxious by a sort of strange prostration, 
which seemed like a giving-up of everything, as 
if, at seven years old, the sick child had already 
grown weary of life. He was tired, silent, sor- 
rowful, turning his head upon the pillow, not 
wanting to take anything, without a smile upon 
his poor shrivelled lips, and his haggard eyes 
still searching, seeing one knew not what, very 
far off. When they wanted him to take his 
medicine or some soup he utterly refused. 

“Do you want something, Francois?” 

“No, I want nothing!” 

The doctor said: “He must be roused out of 
this state. His torpor alarms me. You are his 
father and mother, and you know your own child 
perfectly. You must find something to bring 
back the life to this little body, and to recall to 
earth this spirit which is hovering in the clouds.” 
And he left them. 

They must find something! Yes, surely the 
good people knew all about their little Francois. 
They knew how he enjoyed plundering the hedges 
on Sunday, and coming back to Paris loaded with 
hawthorn blossoms, and seated upon his father’s 
shoulders. They knew how he loved to go to 





the Champs Elysées to see Punch and Judy. 

Jacques Legrand had bought paper toys for the 
little one, gilded soldiers, queer Chinese figures. 
Now he cut them out, put them on the child’s 
bed, made them dance before his eyes, and tried 
to make him laugh, tho his own heart was 
full of grief. 

“See, Francois! That is a broken bridge, and 
there is a General! Don’t you remember? You 
saw a General one day in the Bois de Boulogne. 
If you take your medicine I’ll buy you a bigger 
one, with a cloth uniform and gold epaulets. 
Tell me, do you want the General?” 

“No!” the child answered, in his dull, fever- 
ish voice. 

“Do you want a pistol, some marbles, a cross- 
bow?” 

“No,” repeated the little voice, clear and al- 
most cruel. And to all that they said to him, 
to all their offers of balloons and jumping-jacks, 
there came the same monotonous answer, “ No, 
no, no!” while the unhappy parents looked at 
each other despairingly. 

“But what do you really want, my little Fran- 
cois?” his mother asked. “Let us see, there 
surely must be something which you would like 
to have. Tell me, tell your own mamma!” 

She laid her cheek upon the sick boy’s pillow, 
and whispered this into his ear as tho it were 
a secret. 

Then the child, in a strange tone, sitting up in 
bed, and stretching out his eager hand toward 
something invisible, answered all at once in a 
voice which was earnest, beseeching, imperative: 

“TI want Boum-boum! ” 


“ Boum-boum! ” 

Poor Marie turned her frightened face toward 
her husband. What was the little boy saying? 
Was this another attack of delirium? 

Boum-boum! 

She did not know what he meant, and she was 
frightened by these strange words which the 
child kept repeating, as if, not having dared until 
then to give any expression to his dream, he clung 
to it with an obstinacy nothing could change. 

“Yes, Boum-boum! Boum-boum! I want 
Boum-boum! ” 

The mother seized her husband’s hand, and 
said, “Oh, Jacques, what does he mean? He 
has lost his mind!” 

But the father’s rough face had an expression 
which was almost happy, altho bewildered; 
the smile of a condemned man who has caught a 
glimpse of the possibility of freedom. 

Boum-boum! How well he remembered the 
Easter Monday when he had taken Francois to 
the matinée at the circus. He still seemed to 
hear the hoy’s shouts of delight, his bursts of 
laughter when the clown, all covered with gold 
spangles, and wearing a glittering butterfly on the 
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back of his costume, frisked across the ring, 
tripped up a rider, stood upon his head in the 
sand, or threw the felt hats high up in the air, 
skilfully catching them on his head, where they 
formed a pyramid. And at every trick, at every 
joke, his broad mouth uttered the same cry, like 
a merry refrain, repeated the same word: 

“ Boum-boum !” 

And whenever he appeared the whole audience 
cried Bravo! and the little boy laughed joyfully. 
It was this Boum-beum, the great clown, whom 
Francois wanted to see, and whom he could not 
see, because he lay there, without any strength, 
on his white bed. 

That evening Jacques Legrand brought the 
child a jointed clown, covered with spangles, 
which he had bought, very dearly, at a toy-shop. 
It had cost him his wages for several days’ 
work. But he would have given much more to 
bring back a smile to those pale lips. 

The child looked for a moment at the toy 
glittering on the white sheets, then said sadly: 

“This is not Boum-boum! I want to see 
Boum-boum! ” 

Ah, if Jacques could only have wrapped him 
up in the bed-clothes, carried him off to the cir- 
cus, end said to him, “ See, there he is!” 

Jacques did better than that. He went to the 
circus, asked for the clown’s address, and timidly, 
with legs trembling from anxiety, he went up 
the steps which led to the artist’s apartment at 
Montmartre. What he was doing seemed very 
rash; yet, after all, the actors often went to the 
houses of rich people to sing or to recite mono- 
logs. Perhaps the clown would be willing to 
come to say Good day to Francois. And then 
he wondered how Boum-boum would receive him. 

But this was not Boum-boum! It was M. 
Moreno, a charming man who greeted Jacques 
in his beautiful home, full of rare books and 
choice paintings. Jacques looked at him, not able 
to recognize the clown, and stood helplessly twirl- 
ing his felt hat between his fingers, while the 
other man patiently waited. Then the father 
made his excuses. He had come to ask a most 
astonishing thing. It was all about the poor 
little one. A pretty little boy, Monsieur, and so 
intelligent! Always at the head of his classes 
at school—except at arithmetic, which he could 
not understand. A dreamer, Monsieur, yes, a 
dreamer; and the proof of it is that he wants to 
see you, that he thinks of no one but you, and 
that you are before him, like a star which he 
longs to have, and at which he is always gazing. 

When he had finished, Jacques was pale, and 
the big drops stood upon his forehead. He dared 
not look at the clown, who stood with his eyes 
fixed upon the workman. What would Boum- 
boum say? Would he send him off roughly, 
would he take him for a crazy man? 

“Where do you live?” Boum-boum asked. 

“Oh, quite near—in the Rue des Abbesses!” 

“All right,” said the clown. “Does your boy 
want to see Boum-boum? He shall see him!” 

When the door opened, Jacques Legrand called 
joyfully to his son: 

“Francois, be happy, my boy! Here is Boum- 
boum!” 

A gleam of joy lighted the child’s face. He 
raised himself upon his mother’s arm, and turned 
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his head toward the two men who were coming 
to his bedside. He looked earnestly for a mo- 
ment at the gentleman in the frock coat, smiling 
so gaily at him, and whom he did not know. 
But when they told him that this was Boum- 
boum, he slowly and sadly let his head fall back 
upon the pillow, and his eyes became fixed again, 
his beautiful, large blue eyes, which looked beyond 
the walls of the little room, still searching, 
searching so anxiously for Boum-boum’s make- 
up, his tinsel, spangles, and butterflies, even as a 
lover pursues his dream. 

“No,” the child said, and his voice was no 
longer dull, but sorrowful, “No, this is not 
Boum-boum! ” 

The clown, standing near the little bed, gazed 
upon the boy’s face with an earnest look, very 
serious and infinitely tender. He shook his head, 
glanced at the anxious parents, and said, with a 
smile: 

“He is quite right! This is not Boum-boum! ” 

And he went away. 

“TI shall never see him! I shall never see 
Boum-boum again!” said the child. 

All at once—it was not half an hour since the 
clown had gone—the door. was’ suddenly thrown 
open, and there stood the real Boum-boum, in 
his black spangled tights, with the little yellow 
tuft on his head, the golden butterflies upon his 
breast and his back, and a broad smile, like a 
slot in a money-box, spreading across his jolly 
powdered face. Yes, it was the real Boum-boum 
of the circus, little Francois’s Boum-boum! 

The joy of life shone in the child’s laughing, 
weeping, happy eyes. He clapped his thin hands, 
and cried “Bravo!” and exclaimed with all his 
old gaiety: 

“That is he! That is he this time! There 
is Boum-boum! Good-day, Boum-boum!” 

When the doctor came back that day he found, 
seated on the foot of little Francois’s bed a white- 
faced clown, who was making the boy laugh and 
laugh again, and who said, as he stirred a lump 
of sugar at the bottom of a cup of herb-tea: 

“You know, if you don’t drink this, Francois, 
Boum-boum won’t come back any more!” 

And the child drank. 

“Tsn’t it good?” 

“Very good! Thanks, Boum-boum 

“Doctor,” said the clown, “don’t be jealous! 
But it really seems to me that my grimaces have 
done him as much good as your prescriptions! ” 

The father and mother were weeping, but this 
time it was from joy. 

And until little Francois was on his legs again, 
every day a carriage stopped before the work- 
man’s door, at Montmartre, and a man got out 
of it, wrapped in a cloak, with the collar turned 
up, and underneath it he wore the circus costume, 
and his merry face was powdered. 

“What do I owe you, Monsieur?” said Jacques 
Legrand to the great clown, when the child went 
out of doors for the first time. 

The clown stretched out his big hands to the 
parents, like a gentle Hercules, and said: 

“Only the clasp of your hands!” 

Then, kissing the rosy cheeks of the child, he 
added laughingly: 

“And you must permit me to put upon my 
visiting cards: “ Boum-boum, acrobatic doctor; 
physician-in-ordinary to little Francois!’” 


'* 







































HAUNTED. 
Mr. Singerly—Do you know, that new tune 
just haunts me. 
Mrs. Singerly—No wonder—after the way 
you’ve murdered it.—Smart Set. 





NOT INTENTIONAL 


Tue little girl was very fond of pleasant days, 
and at the close of a heavy rainstorm petitioned 
in her prayer for fine weather; when, the next 
morning, the sun shone bright and clear she be- 
came jubilant and told her prayer to her grand- 
mother, who said, “Well, dear, why can’t you 
pray, to-night, that it may be warmer to-morrow, 
so grandma’s rheumatism will be better?” 

“All right, I will,” was the quick response; and 
that night as she knelt she said, “O Lord, please 
make it hot for grandma.”—Harper’s. 





A DREADFUL SECRET 

Wire—Have you any secrets you keep from 
me, dearest? 

Husspanp—None, darling. 

_ Wire—Then I am determined I will have none 
from you, either. 

Hussanp—Have you secrets, then? 

Wirr—Only one, and I am resolved ‘to make 
a clean breast of it. 

HussBanp (hoarsely)—Go on! 
_ Wire—For several days I have had a secret— 
a secret longing for a hew dress, with hat to 
match, for my birthday. 

That fetched him—Tatler. 





A MARKET FOR CORES. 


The garden of the new house of the Rev. Mr. 
Brown backen against the play yard of an 
orphan asylum. Eight- 
year-old Johnny Brown 
was allowed to scale the 
fence and play with the 
orphans. Presently Mrs. 
Brown noticed that her 
apple barrel was drop- 
ping low. She asked 
Master Johnny if he 
were not eating a good 
many apples for a small 
bo 


y. 

“Yes, mother,” he re- 
plied, “I gotto.” 

“Oh, indeed?” queried 
Mrs. Brown; “are you 
quite sure?” 

“Oh, yes, mother; 
they're needed. I just 
gotto eat all I can stuff 
down.” 

“But why, my dear?” 

“Because,” said John- 
ny, earnestly, “the or- 


Success Magazine. 





Humor 


of Life 





When Burt an’ me heard mother’s steps, each slipped his 


‘ . cigaret 
phans ‘need the cores.”— Into his pocket, but somehow she found us out, you bet. 
—Peter Newell in Harper's Magazine. Journal, 





AN EXPLANATION. 
why do they have consultations of physicians, 


“Sometimes one doctor can think of something 
to operate for that hasn’t occurred to the other.” 
—Smart Set. 


SECOND-HAND GOODS. 


A small city child, on visiting the country for 
the first time, was taken to the barn to see the 
milking. She was much amused, but refused to 
drink any milk during her visit because “she did 
not want it after the cow had had it.”—Harper’s 
Monthly. 


————_— 


MR. GREEN’S WATERLOO 


Mr. Green had been paying four dollars a week 
for board; his appetite constantly increased. Fin- 
ally his landlady saw that she must either sell 
out and quit or raise her boarder’s rate. One 
day, after watching him feverishly devouring 
plateful after plateful, she plucked up courage, 
and said: 

“Mr. Green, I shall have to raise your board 
to five dollars.” 

Mr, Green looked up with a start, then in a 
tone of consternation he said: 

*“Oh, Mrs. Small, don’t! It’s as much as I can 
do now to eat four dollars’ worth.”—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


GETTING OFF EASY. 


A barber in South Bend, having been out 
late the night before, had a shaky hand the 
next morning and cut a 
patron’s cheek four 
times. After each acci- 
dent the barber said, as 
he sponged away the 
blood: “Oh, dear me, 
how careless!” 

The patron took all 
these gashes in grave si- 
lence. But when the 
shave was over he filled 
a glass at the water- 
cooler, took a mouthful 
of water, and, with com- 
pressed lips, proceeded to 
shake his head from 
side to side. 

“What is the matter?” 
the barber asked. “You 
ain’t got the toothache, 
have you?” 

“No,” said the custom- 
er; “I only wanted to see 
if my mouth would still 
hold water without leak- 
ing.” — Ladies’ Home 
































































































The Rev. Mr. Cinnamon, who has been consoling the 
prisoner, upon leaving him: “‘ Never mind about getting 
up—just remain where you are.”—Success Magasine. 


A COURT SCENE. 


It was sentence day in the city court. A man 
in the prisoners’ pen, who had been sentenced to 
two years for larceny, began to cry softly. The 
big man next him, who was going to serve seven 
years for bigamy, said: 

“Aw, wotcher snifflin’ about?” 

“I’m—I’m—th-th-thinkin’ about leavin’ [sob] 
my—my—family. Lea-leavin’ my wife——” 

“Aw, cut it out! Look at me. I ain’t cryin’, 
am I? An’ I’m leavin’ two of ’em.—Everybody’s. 





ONCE MORE. 


As the mild-eyed, slow-spoken man turned from 
the car window to regard his seat companion, his 
gaze fell on the great letters heading the account 
of an accident. “That’s the only way to do it,” 
he said, half to himself. 

“What’s the only way?” asked the other man. 

“Write it,’ said the mild-eyed man. ‘Then 
folks will read it; they won’t listen to you tell- 


ng it. 

“If you’ve been in the most thrilling accident in 
the history of the nation, and begin to relate your 
experience, they’ll sit with their mouths open, 
but not from amazement, oh no!” 

“No?” echoed the other. 

“No, sir,” said the mild-eyed man; “it’s so that 
the first time you stop for breath they can burst 
into the middle of your story to tell about the 
accidents they were in; or if they weren’t ever in 
any, about the ones their fathers’ great-uncles or 
their second cousins-in-law were in.” 

“You speak bitterly,” said his companion, with 
interest. “What experience have you had?” 

“I was out in San Francisco the day of the 
earthquake,” said the mild-eyed man, “and my 
hotel——” 

“What hotel were you in?” asked the other. 
“My sister and her husband were——” 

“There!” said the mild-eyed man, and he turned 
his head to the window, and did not speak again 
till he said goodby as he clambered out over the 
other man’s feet.—Youth’s Companion. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
Mrs. StyLE—“I want a hat, bu # must be in 
the latest style.” 
SHopMAN—“Kindly take a chair, madam, and 
wait a few mimefes; the fashion is just chang- 
ing."—Hemeon Life. 


CANINE EXERCISE 
“Justin,” said Mrs. Wyss. 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Wyss. 
_“Will you speak a kind word to Fido and make 
him wag his tail? He hasn’t had one bit of ex- 
ercise day.” —Lippincott’s. 








THE PART HE PREFERRED 


Joaquin Miller, the poet of the Sierras, is some- 
thing of a recluse and rarely comes into San 
Francisco, but when he does he is made a good 
deal of a lion. On his last visit he was one of 
the guests at a rather formal dinner at a friend’s 
house where he stayed overnight. His hostess 
had known the poet since her childhood, so she 
felt privileged, next morning, to discourse to him 
of the beauties of the Parisian gown she had 
worn the night before—beauties which seemed to 
have escaped his observation. 

Mr. Miller listened to all that she had to say 
and remained silent. 

“But didn’t you really like the dress?” pleaded 
the lady. 

“Well,” replied the poet, “I did like part of it 
well enough.” 

The lady brightened. 

“Indeed?” she said. “What part?” 

“The part you had on,” answered the poet; and 
that ended the discussion.—Lippincott’s. 


CAUSE FOR ANXIETY 


The baby was slow about talking, and his aunt 
was deploring that fact. Four-year-old Eliza- 
beth listened anxiously. 

“Oh, mother,” she ventured at length, “do you 
think he'll grow up English? We couldn’t any 
of us understand him if he turned out to be 
French !”—Lippincott’s. 


THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP. 


Senator Dolliver, of Iowa, recently made a 
speech in Philadelphia to bankers. He had been 
warned to let politics alone, and began his speech 
with a reference to that fact. 

“I’ve been warned,” he said “not to talk poli- 
tics, but I assure you that the warning was su- 
perfluous. I’ve had all the politics that I want— 
for a while. I’m saturated with them. In fact, 
I never knew but one person who had so much 
of anything as I’ve had of politics. 

“That was a Des Moines girl who came East 
for the summer and went to Atlantic City for the 
months of July and August. Brought up so far 
inland, she naturally started out with a hanker- 
ing for sea-food, but she had completely satisfied 
that when she stopped in New York on her way 
home. She was there taken out to dinner by her 
fiancé, who suggested, as if by inspiration: 

“ ‘Shall we begin with some clams?’ 

“‘Clams?’ cried the Summer Girl. ‘Don’t say 
clams to me. I’ve eaten so many lately I rise and 
fall with the tide.’”—Success Magazine. 
































ALL THERE BUT THE TAIL 


Dressed in the latest and most approved motor- 
cycling costume, with goggles all complete, the 
motor-cyclist in London gayly toot-tooted his way 
by Regenis Park toward the Zoo. Suddenly he 
slackened, dismounted, and said to a small, grub- 
by urchin: 

“I say, my boy, am I right for the Zoo?” 

The boy gasped at so strange a sight, and 
} it must be some new animal for the gar- 

ens. 

“You may be all right if they have a spare 
cage,” he said, when he could find his tongue, 
“but you’d ha’ stood a far better chance if you’d 
’ad a tail!”—Tit Bits. 


MAKING UP TO THE COOK 


SmitH—“Excuse me, Jones, but may I ask how 
you manage to have such delicious things to eat?” 

Jones—“It’s quite simple. I always kiss the 
cook before dinner and hold her on my knee after 
dinner.” 

SmitH—“But what does your wife say.” 

Jones—“Oh, she doesn’t object. She’s the 
cook.”—Tit Bits. 





HARVARD AND YALE 


In times of athletic rivalry no sentiment ex- 
presses the thoughts of a Harvard man better 
than “To Hell with Yale.” Dean Briggs of the 
Faculty and the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, vet- 
eran clergyman and chaplain of the United States 
Senate, once went down to Soldiers’ Field together 
at such a time. 

“Where are you going, Dean?” asked a friend. 

“To yell with Hale,” answered the smiling 
Briggs patriotically and with diplomacy.—Lippin- 
coti's. ; 


A DANGER AVOIDED 


It was a wise young man who paused before 
he answered the widow who had asked him to 
guess her age. “You must have some idea about 
it,” she said, with what was intended for an arch 
sidewise glance. 

“IT have several ideas,” he admitted, with a 
smile. “The only trouble is that I hesitate 
whether to make you ten years younger on ac- 
count of your looks or ten years older on account 
of your brains.” 

Then, while the widow smiled and blushed, he 
took a graceful but speedy leave —Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





TETRAZZINI 


Miss JEANNETTE GILDER was one of the ardent 
enthusiasts at the début of Tetrazzini. After the 
first act she rushed to the back of the house to 
greet one of her friends. “Don’t you think she 
is a wonder?” she asked excitedly. 

“She is a great singer unquestionably,” re- 
sponded her more phlegmatic friend, “but the reg- 
isters of her voice are not so even as, for in- 
stance, Melba’s.” 

“Oh, bother Melba,” said Miss Gilder. “Te- 
trazzini gives infinitely more heat from her regis- 
ters.”—Everybody’s. 


HUMOR OF LIFE 


















NOT USED TO THE COUNTRY. 
“Of course they’re fresh, George; the old hen just 


laid them. hard work to drive her off the nest.” 


I had 
—The Circle. 


A THEOLOGICAL DIFFICULTY AVERTED 


“IT never discuss marriage,” said the late Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh Lee, “without thinking of an old 
colored preacher in my State who was addressing 
his dark-skinned congregation, when a white man 
arose in the back of the building. 

“Mr. Preacher,’ said the white man, ‘you are 
talking about Cain, and you say he got married 
in the land of Nod, after he killed Abel. But the 
Bible mentions only Adam and Eve as being on 
earth at that time. Tell me who, then, did Cain 
marry? 

“The colored preacher snorted with unfeigned 
contempt. ‘Huh!’ he said, ‘you hear dat, brederen 
an’ sisters? You hear dat fool question I am 


_axed? Cain, he went to de land o’ Nod just as 


de Good Book tells us, an’ in de land o’ Nod 
Cain gits so lazy an’ so shifless dat he up an’ 
marries a gal 0’ one o’ dem no ’count pore white 
trash families dat de inspired apostle didn’t con- 
sider fittin’ to mention in de Holy Word.’” 
—Everybody’s. 


WISDOM 
BY W. J. LAMPTON 


There was a man in our town 
And he was wondrous wise; 

Instead of wearing shoes too small, 
He wore a larger size. 


P. S—A zealous effort was made to substitute 
“woman” for “man” in the first line of this 
stanza, but it wouldn’t fit. The poetic foot will 
not go into a place too small for it.—Lippincott’s. 
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Why not have the boat-race in a swimming-bath, 
let the crews pall against each other in one boat 
would be le, and would save the public a lot 
trouble.—Punc, 


THERE TO STAY 


“And now, madam,” said the undertaker, a 
few days after the funeral, “I presume you wish 
to have a suitable headstone for your husband.” 

“Yes,” sighed the widow; “and I guess a plain, 
simple one, with an appropriate inscription, 
would be best. John never did like anything 
elaborate.” 

“Precisely. He. was a kind, domiestic, home- 
loving man, I believe?” 

“A kind man, yes, and a good husband, but 
not exactly domestic. Sometimes I wouldn’t 
hardly. see him for a week at a time. You see, 
he belonged to so many societies and lodges that 
he was out a good deal. I often said I wished 
he was more domestic. He was a good husband, 
tho. But I will leave the inscription to you.” 

And so it happened that, a short time later, 
there appeared in the cemetery a plain white 
headstone, bearing, in addition to the dates of 
birth and death, simply the words: 

JoHN JENKINSON 
At Home at Last. 
—Lippincott’s. 


UNCERTAINTY. 


Lapy (to husband)—My dear, did you think to 
order a ton of coal to-day? 

Husspanp—Yes. 

Lapy—And my hat? 

Hussanp—Yes (peering through window). 
There is a truck backing up to the door now, but 
et hers dark to see whether it’s the hat or the coal. 
_—, y. 


CONCERNED. 


Younc Doctor’s Wirre—Mr. Hascoyne has just 
telephoned that his wife is ill, and you’re to go 
sat Oh! I do hope it’s something serious. 
—Life. 


THEY NEVER MADE UP 

“And so you quarrelled?” 

“Yes; and I returned all his gifts. And what 
do you suppose he did?” 

“Can’t guess,” 

“Sent me half a dozen boxes of face powder, 
with a note explaining that he thought he had 
taken that much home on his coat since he first 
knew me.”—T# Bits. 


) 


FROM OUR FRIENDS DELIVER US 


A Baltimore man who frequently visits a 
scientific friend in Catonsville once found him in 
his laboratory, studying a dark brown substance 
spread out on a sheet of paper. 

“T say, Brown,” said the scientific person, when 
greetings had been duly exchanged, “would you 
mind letting me place a bit of this on your 
tongue? ~ taste has become sadly vitiated 
by trying all sorts of things.” 

“Certainly,” responded the accommodating 
friend, and he promptly opened his mouth. 

The professor took some of the substance un- 
der analysis and put it on his friend’s tongue, 
whereupon the Baltimore man worked it around 
in his mouth for fully a minute, tasting it as he 
might have sampled a choice confection. 

“Note any effect?” asked the professor. 

“No especial effect.” 

“It doesn’t paralyze or prick your tongue?” 

“Not that I can detect.” 

“I didn’t think it would. There are no alka- 
loids in it, then. How does it taste?” 

“Very bitter.” 

“Very bitter, eh?” Then, after a pause, “All 
right, that will do.” 

By this time the caller’s curiosity was aroused. 
“What is it, anyhow?” he asked. | 

“I don’t know. That’s what I am trying -to 
find out. Someone around here has been poison- 
ing horses with it.”—Lippincott’s. 


HALLOA, THERE! 


Having a pressing engagement with a good 
client, an oil merchant was obliged to leave his 
office in sole charge of a charwoman. 

“Now, my ood woman,” he said, indicating the 
telephone, “when you hear the bell ring attached 
to that little box just go to the tube and shout, 
‘Halloa, who are you?’ and wait for a reply.” 

The merchant had been gone an hour when the 
bell rang furiously. The woman rushed to the 
tube, shouted out the necessary query, and put 
the receiver to her ear. 

“I’m Johnson, from Dublin,” came the answer. 
“Got a lot of oil for you, and wish to send it 
on at once. Be ready to receive it.” 

Presently the merchant returned, and to his 
amazement saw the charwoman holding an empty 
pail under the telephone tube. “What on earth 
are Pa doing with that pail?” he asked. 

“Well, sir,” she replied, “as soon as you were 
gone a man shouted through the tube that he was 
sending a large supply of oil and asked someone 
to receive it, so I am holding this bucket waiting 
for it to run through.”—Exchange. 


ANOTHER ANARCHIST. 


“l’ve got a washing machine here,” began the 
inventor. 

The capitalist looked at him in the cold, cal- 
culating manner common to capitalists, and an- 
swered :— : 

“Well, if I were you, I’d run straight home and 
use it.” 

That night the Anarchist circle received another 
application for membership.—Exchange. 
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